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Anyone can recognize speech. But can they do it accurately? 
Introducing ViaVoice 98. 



There’s a lot of speech recognition software 
out there. So what makes new ViaVoice™ 98 so 
accurate?* It’s the only one that uses three-word 
algorithms, instead of two. For example, if you 
dictate a sentence starting with “That's fine, except 
you won’t... ”, ViaVoice 98 knows to spell “except" 
and not “accept". How? It recognizes the two words 



(C) e-business tools 



before and after “ except ” and instinctively picks 
the most likely spelling based on the context. New 
ViaVoice 98 with triple-word algorithms. Starting 
at just $49', it's not only accurate, it's right on 
the money. Look for ViaVoice 98 at your favorite 
software retailer. And for more information, visit 
www.ibm.com/viavoice or call 1 800 IBM-2255. 


Solutions for a small planet" 


‘Over 95% accuracy achieved in IBM benchmark tests using a 200 MHz MMX™ computer system with 48MB of internal memory, and Windows* 95 with an experienced speaker, following full enrollment. All performance statements were obtained in a specific 
environment and are presented as an illustration. Your results may vary. For Microsoft® Word 97 only. 'MSRR Dealer prices may vary. IBM, ViaVoice, the e-business logo and Solutions for a small planet are trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation in the 
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TECHNOLOGY NEWS 

Compiled by Joel Strauch & Lori Robinson 


Keep Your 
Data To Yourself 


I t sounds like Orwellian science fiction, but having one's 
personal information (and even identity) stolen from infor¬ 
mation provided on the World Wide Web is becoming an 
extremely disturbing fact for a growing number of United 
States citizens. 

In what some legal experts are calling America's fastest-growing 
type of robbery, identity theft has been responsible for as much as 
one-fourth of all U.S. credit card losses, affecting as many as 500,000 
people a year. With as little information as a Social Security number 
and a mother's maiden name, thieves can apply for driver's licenses, 
car loans, and credit cards under the name of the victim, whose 
medical, financial, credit and educational records then can be 
accessed also, often via the Web. 

The Internet is a veritable cornucopia of personal data thanks to 
the booming "look-up" industry, which has generated $1.1 trillion 
in revenues. Companies such as CDB Infotek, Information America, 
and ATT Information Brokers regularly sell information about con¬ 
sumers to businesses nationwide, enabling firms to engage in target¬ 
ed marketing campaigns. Information for the "look-up" industry is 
often obtained using artificial 
intelligence programs called 
agents to develop profiles of a 
customer's tastes and interests 
based on data found on the Web. 

Whenever a person enters a 
sweepstakes, fills out and returns 
a warranty-card survey, buys 
items from catalogs, or joins a 
buyers' club, information about 
that person finds its way onto a 
company list. 

In fact, at any given time, 
according to the Federal Trade 
Commission, the average person's 
name, buying habits, and various 
personal data can be found on at 
least 25 and as many as 100 differ¬ 
ent commercial lists, with an 
entire personal profile for a list 
member costing only between $15 
and $30. Most look-up companies 
only sell list information to 


customers for professional use, but sometimes that data can end up 
in the hands of thieves. 

Many culprits of identity crime are employees with access to per¬ 
sonnel or financial information, according to privacy protection 
experts. Some thieves seek jobs to specifically garnish personal data 
from company computer banks. The Internet contains numerous 
sites devoted to creating a new identity. 

What makes identity theft especially disturbing to many is that, 
with the exception of California and Arizona, stealing someone's 
name and personal information is not a crime. Congress is now con¬ 
sidering several bills for privacy protection aimed at restricting the 
kind of information available through the Internet and from the 
look-up industry, making identity theft a felony and providing vic¬ 
tims with a means of restitution. 

In the meantime, Internet users and consumers in general can 
protect themselves in a variety of ways. Removing one's name 
from the marketing lists of the three major credit reporting 
bureaus—Equifax, Experian, and Trans Union—is a good start, 
according to privacy advocacy groups. Also, signing up for the 
Direct Marketing Association's 
Mail Preference Service and 
Telephone Preference Service 
will add a person's name to a 
computerized deletion list used 
by marketers. Finally, privacy 
groups stress not giving out per¬ 
sonal data over the phone unless 
it's a self-initiated call to a trust¬ 
ed business and not to use Social 
Security number digits or birth 
dates for personal identification 
numbers and passwords. 

Victims of identity theft should 
immediately contact the three 
major credit reporting companies 
and ask for regular credit reports 
to follow up, close all credit and 
ATM card accounts and obtain 
new numbers, and file a report to 
police and to the Secret Service, 
which investigates identity theft 
crime rings. ■ 


Top 10 Home Applications 


Media Metrix , The PC Meter Company, ranks the top software appli¬ 
cations owned and their real-time usage in the home. The goal of this 
ongoing effort, according to Media Metrix, is to electronically scan 
and monitor actual PC usage and ownership in a demographically 
balanced sample of households. The following rankings are based on 
the At Home Soft Usage Report for the first quarter of 1998. 


Microsoft Office 

31.1% 

Microsoft Word 

30.5% 

Notepad 

25.9% 

Entertainment Pack 

21.2% 

Microsoft Works 

20.4% 

InstallShield 

19.5% 

Freecell 

16.3% 

Interplay Solitaire 

15.4% 

Quicken 

15.1% 

Microsoft Solitaire 

14.7% 
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TECHNOLOGY NEWS 


Experts Crack Encryption Code 

Armed with a custom-built computer worth about $250,000, 
code-breakers competing in an industry contest cracked a widely 
used method for scrambling sensitive, electronic data in less than 
three days. 

The breakthrough woke up the financial industry, which uses 
encryption to protect records of credit-card transactions and bank 
transfers. Kawika Daguio of the American Bankers Association says 
banks also use methods other than encryption for security and in 
some cases use a data-scrambling method that is exponentially more 
difficult to crack. "This isn't devastating, but it's resulting in calls 
from CEOs... all over the country," Daguio says. 

Gene Kathol, chair of the group that develops banking standards 
for electronic transactions, says it would be difficult for thieves to 
use the code-breaking technology to steal money. "They've looked 
inside the egg, but they still have to get in the hen house past the 
guard dog," Kathol says. "The replacements for DES (the govern¬ 
ment-approved method Data Encryption Standard) have already 
been thought of and already worked on, and over time will be in 
place. In the meantime, yeah, there's another threat out there." 

Two previous successes at unscrambling similar electronic mes¬ 
sages took, respectively, five months and 39 days and used many 
thousands of computers working together across the Internet to test 
each of roughly 72 quadrillion possible unlocking combinations. 
The breakthrough attempt tested 88 billion possible combinations 
every second for 56 hours until it unlocked a message that had been 
scrambled using DES. 

"It makes it perfectly clear that somebody could be and could 
have been doing this for a number of years," says Whitfield Diffie, a 
crypto expert and scientist at Sun Microsystems Inc. 

The contest to crack the message was sponsored by RSA Data 
Security Inc. of San Mateo, Calif., which has endorsed the use of vir¬ 
tually unbreakable data-scrambling products stronger than 56 bits, 
meaning its unlocking key is a sequence of 56 Is and Os. 

The successful computer, using 27 circuit boards holding 64 com¬ 
puter chips each, was built by the Electronic Frontier Foundation 
(EFF), a San Francisco-based civil liberties group. The foundation 
won $10,000 for winning the contest. 

Kathol described the effort and the publicity about its success as 
"extremely irresponsible." EFF has already published a book describ¬ 
ing exactly how to build a replica of its code-breaking computer. "It's 
not in the best interest of the people to expose this," Kathol says. "It's 
similar to putting a story on '60 Minutes' about how to steal a car." ■ 


Seniors In Cyberspace 

The Internet, once the domain of young computer nerds, is now 
attracting a variety of surfers, and senior citizens are no exception. 
Almost a quarter of U.S. seniors own PCs today, and 9% of them 
cruise the World Wide Web, according to a recent Commerce 
Department study. The seniors go online for everything from explor¬ 
ing hobbies and interests to accessing medical information. 

Americans over 50 years old constitute one of the fastest-growing 
groups connecting to the Internet, according to SeniorNet 


Tech Shorts 

The technique used to make decaf¬ 
feinated coffee beans could be used to 
clean up the microchip manufacturing 
industry. Researchers at the Los 
Alamos National-Laboratory in New 
Mexico are working on ways to use 
ipercritical carbon dioxide—used to 
extract caffeine from coffee beans—instead of 
corrosive chemicals to etch circuits on silicon chips. Leisa 
Davenhall and her colleagues at Los Alamos are putting the fin¬ 
ishing touches on an environmentally friendly etching process 
using supercritical carbon dioxide. When carbon dioxide is heated 
to more than 31 degrees Celsius and subjected to pressures of 
more than eight megapascals, it turns into supercritical carbon 
dioxide—a substance that behaves like a gas and a liquid. These 
dual properties mean that it rapidly fills any container right down 
to the smallest pore. 


While such ideas sound like something out of a futuristic film, 
researchers at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology's Media 
Lab are working on computers that can "read" a person's mind by 
monitoring body movements. "From a human standpoint, 
machines are very rude," says Alex Pentland, the academic head of 
the Media Lab. "It's about making machines aware of people." The 
technology is still experimental and years away from mass produc¬ 
tion. But under the direction of MIT Professor Rosalind Picard, the 
Media Lab's Affective Computing group has developed computer 
systems that use biorhythmic sensors attached to a user's body and 
tiny cameras that record facial gestures to develop individual emo¬ 
tional profiles. "Technology has run us long enough and now 
we're finding ways for us to run technology," he says. 'We want 
to make technology respond to us in a way that is helpful." 
Among the projects under development is an "affective tutor," a 
computer-education program able to sense a student's level of 
interest or frustration. The software can sense states such as bore¬ 
dom, anxiety, confusion, and interest—as well as facial cues such 
as smiles and frowns—and accordingly adjust its instruction. ■ 


(http:/ /www.seniornet.org), a Web-based organization boasting 
more than 25,000 members. SeniorNet, founded in 1986 and offering 
140 computer learning courses across the nation for older Americans, 
includes recent news, message boards, and discussion groups cover¬ 
ing a variety of hobbies, interests, and issues for older Web users. 

Search engines are also beginning to recognize the growing pres¬ 
ence of surfers over 50. The Yahoo! Seniors' Guide (http://seniors 
.yahoo.com), for example, serves as a hub linking to news stories and 
message boards aimed at the senior population as well as a variety of 
organizations, such as SeniorLaw, a legal resource for learning about 
Medicare; information on estate planning; and facts on rights of senior 
citizens. Surfers also can access sites devoted to books, entertainment, 
finance, health, recreation and sports—all categorized within the guide 
to focus on issues, concerns, and interests of its specific audience. 

Other hubs aimed at the 50 and over crowd include Age of 
Reason (http://www.ageofreason.com) and Funsites.Com 
(http: / / www.funsites.com), with the number of sites devoted to 
mature Web users expected to grow significantly as baby boomer 
surfers begin to contemplate retirement. ■ 
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TECHNOLOGY NEWS 


• Hardware 


Everyone loves the flexibility, freedom, 
and sense of adventure provided by con¬ 
vertibles. Kiwi Computer Inc.'s new con¬ 
vertible PC offers some of that appeal. The 
OpenNote 786 Convertible is a family of 
small-footprint 166 megahertz (MHz) to 
266MHz desktop computers that can easi¬ 
ly be converted to a notebook PC. The 
new systems look like a standard notebook 
computers without a keyboard, screen, or 
touchpad—all which can be added when 
needed by the user. The list price starts 
around $950 for a 200MHz model with 32 
megabytes (MB) of random-access memory 
(888/688-5494, 408/492-9188, http://www 
.kiwicom.com). . . . Yamaha Corp. of 
America has announced the WaveForce 
192XG PCI sound card. Designed for the 
most demanding gamers and music enthusi¬ 
asts, the WaveForce has on-board, three- 
dimensional (3-D) positional sound and a 
wavetable systhesis engine that provides 
musical resources as deep as those of a pro¬ 
fessional studio. The sound card has an esti¬ 
mated street price of $100, and the hardware 
and software synthesizers each have 2MB of 
waveform read-only memory (ROM) 


featuring 676 instruments and 21 drum kits 
(800/823-6414 ext. 99, 714/522-9011, 

http: / / www.yamaha.com)_If you think 

the convergence of different types of tech¬ 
nology is just getting started, have a seat at 
the Convergence Sofa Desk from DeDanann 
Works. This piece of furniture provides the 
comfort and ergonomic support necessary 
for using convergent devices such as wire¬ 
less keyboards, game controllers, and note¬ 
book PCs. The Sofa Desk retails for $79 and 
expands and enriches the environment of 
home computing (415/643-0286, http:// 
www.sofadesk.com). . . . Sony has 
declared 1998 the Year of the 
MiniDisc and, to prove it, created a 
MiniDisc bundle that contains every¬ 
thing you need to record your music 
at home and take it with you. The 
bundle retails for $549.95 and 
includes a home recording deck, a 
portable MiniDisc player, two blank 
60-minute discs, and a mail-in offer for a free 
car kit. Enjoy CD quality at cassette portabil¬ 
ity and recordability (800/222-7669, 

201/930-1000, http://www.sony.com)_ 

Screens the depth of a pancake? Check out 


Princeton's DPPO 500, the new digital 
active-matrix liquid-crystal, flat-panel dis¬ 
play with a 14-inch viewable screen that is 
only a few inches thick. The DPPO 500 
retails for $995 and comes with its own 4MB 
digital advanced graphics port (AGP) 
graphics board, ensuring that your PC is 
sending high-quality digital images 
(800/747-6249, 714/751-8405, http://www 
.prgr.com). ■ 



Sony MiniDisc player 


• Software 

Internet Mute Inc. has introduced 
interMute 1.1, a World Wide Web browsing 
utility that lets users block advertisements, 
animated images, cookies, Java, and other 
unwanted material from Web pages. It lets 
users surf the Internet 
faster, protects user pri¬ 
vacy, and reduces the 
overall annoyance level 
of many sites. The soft¬ 
ware sells for $19.95 and 
is also available for 14- 
day evaluation trials 
(617/354-9471, http:// 
www.intermute.com).... 

TravRoute Software's 
newest in-car navigation 
product, Door-to-Door Co-Pilot, lets you 
know where you are with global positioning 
system (GPS) technology, where you are 
going with automatic voice prompts, and 
how to get there with dynamic directions. 
The software, which retails for $399.99, will 
guide you tum-by-tum to any address in the 


continental United States, and the "talking 
maps" tell you exactly when and where to 
turn along the way (888/872-8768,609/252- 
8197, http://www.travroute.com). . . . 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has released the 
Ultimate Reference 
Suite, a combination of 
easy-to-use reference 
tools that provide con¬ 
sumers with unparal¬ 
leled access to infor¬ 
mation in a powerful 
multimedia package. 
The suite includes 
the Britannica CD 
Multimedia Edition, 
Rand McNally's New 
Millennium World Atlas Deluxe, and Merriam 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary & Thesaurus. 
The combined reference tools include more 
than 215,000 word definitions, 1.6 million 
place names, and more than 72,000 articles 
(800/747-8503, 303/743-4130, http://www 
.eb.com). ■ 


If you're thinking about taking your 
business machines from Windows 95 
(Win95) up to Windows 98 (Win98), think 
about getting Syncronys Softcorp's 
UpgradeAID 98. This utility is specifically 
designed to eliminate the anxiety of this 
upgrade, The software sells for $19.95 and 
optimizes productivity by easily switch¬ 
ing between Win95 and 98 at the touch of 
a button. Users can continue to use all 
their applications and access files on both 
operating systems without reinstalling 
(888/999-3800, 310/842-9203, http:// 
www.syncronys.com). . . . NetStudio has 
unveiled NetStudio 1.0, a breakthrough 
Web graphics creation application that 
enables virtually anyone to create power¬ 
ful graphics for their Web sites. With 
NetStudio, which retails for $149, non¬ 
artists can create sophisticated graphics 
and special effects for their Web pages. If 
you use Microsoft Office, you already know 
how to use NetStudio, since the menus, 
toolbars, and shortcut keys are just like 
those in Office (510/644-9700, http:// 
www.netstudio.com). ■ 



Door-to-Door Co-Pilot 
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Compiled by Michael Sweet 



Let Your Voice Do The Surfing 


T his is a new twist on the notion of 
voice-recognition software. Most of 
these packages are designed to take dicta¬ 
tion, recording text as you speak, or exe¬ 
cute on-screen actions through verbal com¬ 
mands. Conversa Web 2.0 (pronounced con- 
ver-SAY) takes voice recognition in a new 
direction—to the World Wide Web. 

The idea is that you'll be able to surf the 
Web without lifting a finger, without 
touching a mouse. You just tell Conversa 
Web where you want to go, and it's sup¬ 
posed to take you there. The surprising 
thing is, it works. It's surprising because 
voice-recognition software of any type isn't 
known for its accuracy. We're not saying 
Conversa Web is 100% accurate, but we 
were impressed that it usually recognized 
our voice commands on the first try. 

All you have to do is say the name of a 
link as it appears on the current Web page. 
Let's say you're visiting the Yahoo! Web 
directory and want to go to the Entertain¬ 
ment section. Say "entertainment," and 
you're off. We liked the program's ease of 
use as we cruised from link to link for a 
while. We could scroll up or down, for¬ 
ward or back through Web pages, just by 
speaking commands such as "scroll up," 


"go back," etc. To check out a list of avail¬ 
able voice commands, we had only to say 
"What can I say?" for a pop-up list of 
options. 

We were rather skeptical about the pro¬ 
gram's instructions that recommended 
speaking in a normal voice. We thought 
we'd have to say our commands slowly, 
articulating each syllable. In fact, we had 
more success speaking in a normal voice 
than when we slowed down and empha¬ 
sized our words. 

One thing to remember when using this 
program is that it's bound to work better if 
you use a high-quality microphone. Most 
desktop microphones have a tendency to 
pick up background noise, which can 
interfere with the program. We recom¬ 
mend using a headset microphone, sold 
separately. 

Conversa Web requires Windows 95, 98, 
or NT 4.0. 

Conversa Web 2.0 
$39.95 

Conversational Computing Corp. 
(425)895-1800 

http: / / www.conversa.com ■ 


Get Connected, 
Stay Connected 

B oca Research's Tidalwave Modem is not just 
another V.90 modem (which runs at 56 kilo¬ 
bits per second). It includes smart solutions to 
problems encountered by all modem users. We 
tested an external fax/modem/speakerphone that 
includes a microphone and a whole lot of software 
including such programs as the Microsoft 
NetMeeting videoconfer¬ 
encing package, the usual 
fax / data / speakerphone 
software, and software 
for connecting two 
modems, which should 
lead to even faster Internet access. 

The Tidalwave's best parts are a couple of fea¬ 
tures designed to remedy common annoyances. 
First, this modem can reconnect to your Internet 
service provider (ISP) if your connection fails. Say 
you lose your 'Net connection just as a hefty 
download is nearly complete. You often have to 
restart the download, perhaps wasting the half 
hour you already spent downloading. But the 
Tidalwave modem has the unusual ability to 
reestablish your connection and resume down¬ 
loading where you left off. 

Tidalwave users with call waiting enjoy the abil¬ 
ity to receive phone calls while online. The modem 
will "suspend" online operations and let the phone 
call go through. Once the call is over, the modem 
reestablishes the online connection. 

We prefer the external version because it's a lit¬ 
tle easier to set up. Installation basically involves 
connecting the modem to a serial port with a serial 
cable (sold separately for about $10), plugging in 
the phone lines, and plugging in the AC adapter. 
No need to open the case. The software installs in 
minutes. In another nice move, the Tidalwave will 
automatically adjust itself to the modem standard 
used by the server you're dialing into. 

The Tidalwave works with Windows 3.1, 95, 
98, and NT. 

Tidalwave 56K External Speakerphone Modem 
$129 

Boca Research 
(561)241-8088 

http: / / www.bocaresearch.com ■ 
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Power Up 

Your Presentations 



I f your boss is wondering why 
you're smiling as he tells you to 
prepare a major presentation, he 
must not know you're using Kai's 
Power SHOW. The geniuses at 
MetaCreations, makers of such 
popular software as Kai's Power- 
GOO and Kai's Photo SOAP, have 
done it again. They created a pre¬ 
sentation program that's a cinch 
to use, thanks to a well-designed, 
drag-and-drop interface. 

Creating a presentation in this 
program is a four-step process. 
You begin with the In section, 
where you import all the items 
you'll use in the presentation. 
The items are automatically 
spread out on the program's 
interface, as if you were looking 
at them on a table. This helpful 
feature lets you see exactly 
what's at your disposal. Another 
nice option lets you pull in 
images from a scanner. 

In the Sort step you organize 
your photos into a slide show. 
This consists of dragging and 


dropping a photo into the strip at 
the bottom of the page. You can 
rearrange photos in the strip in 
the same manner. Just drag and 
drop it into its new position. 

The Edit stage, the most impor¬ 
tant one, is next. This is where 
you add special effects such as 
text effects, transitions between 
slides, and sound to the presenta¬ 
tion. Adding sound is a snap. Just 
choose one of the included sound 
effects, or use your own sound 
clip, and drag it onto the slide of 
your choice. You even can play a 
track off an audio CD loaded in 
the CD-ROM drive. Adding tran¬ 
sition effects such as a fade, full 
twist, or ripple between slides is 
as easy as adding sound. We 
added many transitions to our 
slide show just by dragging them 
to the slide bar. 

One of the best features is the 
ability to save your favorite tran¬ 
sitions, sounds, and effects on the 
pull-down menus by assigning 
them to customizable buttons. If 


you want to add a favorite transi¬ 
tion or sound effect, just click the 
button. 

We never would have thought 
work could be so much fun, until 
we tried Power SHOW. It's versa¬ 
tility even supports jobs such as 
putting presentations on the Web 
or turning home photo albums 
into slide shows. Who but 
MetaCreations knew creating a 


presentation could be so much 
fun? Power SHOW runs on Win¬ 
dows 95 or NT 4.0. 

Kai's Power SHOW 
$49.95 

MetaCreations Corp. 

(800)846-0111 

(408)430-4100 

http://www.metaaeations.com ■ 


Your 

Modem’s 
Bodyguard 

T he Modem Saver International 
should be in the portable com¬ 
puter case of any travelers who 
use a modem in hotel rooms, 
where the lodging can be hostile 
to hardware. The digital phone 
lines used in many hotels can 
damage a modem's sensitive com¬ 
ponents. The Modem Saver 
International checks phone lines 
before you use them to make sure 
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your modem won't be 
damaged. It saves 
your modem 
and your 



critical 
online 
link for keep¬ 
ing tabs on your 
E-mail. 

The compact Modem 
Saver, which comes with 
its own carrying case, consists of 


green, yellow, and red lights that 
tell you what kind of phone line 
you're dealing with. Simply plug 
one end into a standard phone 
jack and press the test button. If 
the light is green, you know the 
phone line is analog and should¬ 
n't cause any problems. If the 
light is red, you need to look 
elsewhere to establish your 
online connection. If the 
light is yellow, the polarity 
of the wires is reversed and 
you'll need to use a polarity 
reversing adapter (included in 
the kit). A line with reversed 
polarity won't damage your 


modem, but it could reduce your 
online connection speed. 

The Modem Saver Inter¬ 
national also acts as a surge pro¬ 
tector. The modem's phone line 
plugs into the Modem Saver 
International, which plugs into 
the phone jack. 

Modem Saver International 
$59.95 

Road Warrior International 
(800)274-4277 
(714)434-8600 
http://warrior.com ■ 











A flash fire. It happens when invisible fumes creep along your floor and 


make contact with a gas pilot light. So please J 
and stored far away from gas appliances. ^ 


► make sure flammable liquids are tightly sealed 
For more information on home fire safety, 


see an Allstate Agent or call I-888-ALLSFTY. Being in good hands Is the only place to be." 


/instate 

You’re in good hands. 













Entegra’s USB card vt 
any new USB hardware you add to your system. 


Virtually 

Impressive 


Hardware 

O ne of the best arguments for 
upgrading to Windows 98 
(Win98) is its full support of 
Universal Serial Bus (USB), a 
new way to connect peripherals to 
computers. You just plug the USB 
peripheral into a USB port on the 
back of the computer, and your 
PC detects it automatically. That 
means no more messy, complicat¬ 
ed configurations when you set 
up new peripherals. 

USB ports now come standard 
on new computers, but the ports 
are scarce on any PC more than a 
couple of years old. Entrega aims 
to solve that problem with its PCI- 
to-USB expansion card. This great 
piece of hardware adds two USB 
ports to your computer with just a 
few minutes of installation. All 
we had to do was shut off our 
computer, pop the top, and slip 
the card into an open Peripheral 
Component Interconnect (PCI, a 
standard type of slot inside PCs) 
expansion slot. When we restart¬ 
ed the computer, Win98 detected 
the new hardware automatically, 
and it was installed in a flash. 

We tested the card by plugging 
in a USB scanner from Logitech. 
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Card Cures 
Headaches 

Win98 recognized the addition of 
the new peripheral immediately 
and automatically installed its 
device driver. We still had to add 
the additional software that came 
with the scanner, but this was one 
of the easiest hardware installa¬ 
tions we've ever performed. 

One word of caution to those 
excited about the prospects of 
USB: We used Win98 as our test 
operating system because it's spe¬ 
cially designed to work with USB. 
Some versions of Windows 95 
(Win95 B and C) can use USB, 
with mixed results. Those using 
Win95 version A are out of luck, 
as are users of Windows 3.1. If 
you want to add USB to your 
computer, start by getting Win98. 
Then, pick up this expansion card 
designed for that operating sys¬ 
tem. 

2 Port USB Upgrade Kit 

$39.95 

Entrega 

(949)859-8866 

http: / / www.entrega.com/index 
.html ■ 


E verybody is making World 
Wide Web pages these days, 
but not like this. VR Creator 2.0, 
from Platinum Technologies Inc., 
lets you create three-dimensional 
(3-D) Virtual Reality Modeling 
Language (VRML) pages with 
ease. These 3-D pages really 
stand out from typical two- 
dimensional (2-D) sites that let 
you scroll up and down, and 
maybe left and right. You can 
actually move in and out of 3-D 
sites, walking around a virtual 
world just like in a 3-D video 
game. With software like this, 
businesses can create 3-D maps of 
their locations, show off their 
products in 3-D, even create a 3-D 
assembly instruction manual. 

The program is a snap to use 
because of its excellent, user- 
friendly interface. Site design 
requires no programming skills, 
just the ability to point and click. 
You drag items from the menu 
and drop them into the world 
you're creating. The library of 
items is pretty extensive, but you 
don't have to limit yourself to the 


items included in the program. 
You can create your own 3-D 
objects using the Object Creation 
tools. 

When we finished creating our 
little test world, we checked it out 
in the Runtime viewer. This is a 
preview of the site before you 
post it on the Web. Some ele¬ 
ments, such as the behaviors and 
sounds, can be experienced only 
in the Runtime viewer, not in the 
perspective window. 

The Web is crowded with typi¬ 
cal 2-D sites, but a 3-D VRML site 
is something visitors will remem¬ 
ber. With VR Creator 2.0, anyone 
has the skills to make such a 
memorable site. VR Creator 2.0 
requires Windows 95. 

VR Creator 2.0 
$129 

Platinum Technologies Inc. 

(800)291-6509 

(612)837-0054 

http://www.platinum.com ■ 
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DOB 

Meet The Detectives: 

FC & DISKCOMP 



O ne of these things is not 
like the other. When it 
comes to files on your 
hard drive and on diskettes, 

| DOS has a few tools to tell you 

j how things differ. One, 

[ DISKCOMP, compares the 

I contents of two diskettes. The 

I other, FC, compares two files. 

Comparing Files. FC 

I is definitely the handier of the 

[ two programs because it gives 

more information and is easy 
to customize. It compares the 
contents of two files line-by- 
line. Each time it comes across a line that is ei¬ 
ther different from the other file or not in the 
other file, it displays it on-screen. This is espe¬ 
cially handy for tracking various revisions of a 
file. If you edited something several times and 
I saved many versions of it, FC is a good tool to 
; use when you want to find what you added and 
I removed from the file. Unfortunately, it works 
best on text files, so you may need to convert 
l word processor files to a text-only format for the 
best results. 

To compare two files (you can compare only 
two files at a time), type 

kfilel file! 

For example, you might type fc revl.txt 
I revltxt. FC would check the first file (Revl.txt), 
listing any differences from the second file. Then 
it would do the same thing for the second file. 

If the files have many differences, there will 
be a lot of scrolling on-screen. To cut down 
| this clutter, you can have’FC abbreviate the re¬ 
sults. Instead of listing every line that's dif¬ 
ferent, it can list the first line of each section 
that's different followed by an ellipse (three 
j periods) and the last line of the different sec¬ 
tion. To do this, add the / A switch, like this: 


kl&filelfilel 

Other switches also cut down the clutter by 
making FC a little less discerning. The / C 
switch ignores case. For instance, DOS would 
not recognize having "Eat" in one file and 
"eat" in the second as a difference. Add the 
/W switch to compress spaces. More than one 
space is treated as a single space. So, if you use 
two spaces in one file and one space in the 
second, DOS considers the files to be identical. 
To use more than one switch at once, type 
them all before the file name. For example, 

fc /a /c /w file file2 

would abbreviate the results, ignore case, and 
compress the spaces. To make it easier to find 
text later, you also can add the / N switch to 
list the line number of each difference. 

■ Comparing Diskettes, diskcomp 

compares the contents of two diskettes, 
looking for differences track-by-track. That 
comes in handy if you have master copies of 
emergency boot diskettes or, for example, a 
diskette with your resume and associated files, 
and want to compare the master to copies. 


To compare two diskettes, 
type: 

diskcomp drivel drivel 

For example, diskcomp a: b: 
or, if you only have one diskette 
drive, diskcomp a: a: and swap 
the diskettes when prompted. 

If the two diskettes are iden¬ 
tical, you will receive the mes¬ 
sage Compare OK. If not, you 
will probably receive a flurry of 
messages such as this: Compare 
Error On Side 1, Track 2. This 
would then continue for every 
different track. Unfortunately, that informa¬ 
tion isn't particularly helpful. Data is orga¬ 
nized into 80 concentric tracks on 
double-density diskettes and 160 on high- 
density diskettes. But the organization of 
those tracks, which files are on which tracks, 
is largely transparent. Unless you have 
special utility software (none of which comes 
with DOS), it's only possible to tell which 
tracks are different, not which files are dif¬ 
ferent. Once you start receiving compare er¬ 
rors, you'll probably want to press CTRL-C 
to stop the process, since receiving an error 
message tells you the diskettes are not 
identical. 

The bottom line is that while these pro¬ 
grams may be minimal, they'll still save you 
time. Instead of having to open files and care¬ 
fully scan for differences, you can merely run 
FC. And instead of carefully checking diskettes 
to see whether the files on one diskette are on 
the other (and whether the individual files are 
the same age on both diskettes), you can just 
run DISKCOMP. Either way, figuring out 
which of those things is not like the other is a 
little easier. ■ 

by John Lalande 
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Wimkmm 

3.1 




The 

Paintbrash 

Toolbox 


W indows 3.1 offers users an opportu¬ 
nity to rediscover their creative 
freedom in a little program called 
Paintbrush. With it you can create drawings 
for documents and many other files. 

To start, double-click the Paintbrush icon in 
the Accessories group window. The 
Paintbrush window includes several menus, a 
color palette along the bottom of the screen, 
and a left-margin toolbox. Below the toolbox is 
a set of lines in different sizes, each one repre¬ 
senting a different drawing line width. 
Between the Line size box and the color palette 
is a rectangular box that displays the current 
foreground and background colors. The re¬ 
mainder of the window holds a white field 
awaiting the arrival of your inspiration. 

While you're waiting, let's practice a bit 
with the tools and create a yard sale sign. 

Begin by clicking the top-right, comer arrow 
to maximize the window and the canvas. To 
set the colors for your drawing, choose the 
background by right-clicking a color such as 
light blue and left-click another color, such as 
red, for the foreground color. 

Next, click the filled Polygon tool at the 
bottom of the toolbox. Draw an octagon with 
this tool by dragging the cursor the length of 
one of its sides, then releasing the mouse 
button where you want the line to end. 
Continue adding each side this way. Hold 
down the SHIFT key while you draw your 
lines to make sure they are straight. Finish 
the last line with a double-click to close the 
octagon and fill it in with the foreground 
color. 

Now click the color white, then the "abc" 
button to add white text inside the red oc¬ 
tagon. Click in the octagon area and type Stop 
at this garage sale and an address. After you 
type the text, you can vary the font size and 
style through the Text menu. 
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Draw a bicycle or other items for sale beside 
the stop sign using other outline or filled 
shapes. Options include a box, rounded box, or 
circle. The outline tools create an 
empty shape with an outline in the 
background color. The filled tools 
create that shape entirely in the 
foreground color with an outline 
in the background color. Click the 
tool button, then click the left 
mouse button and drag the cross 
hair to the size you want. Release 
to complete the image. Press the 
SHIFT key as you draw for perfect 
shapes. 

Add detail to the sale items 
using the brush. It draws in the 
current foreground color in the 
width specified below the toolbox. 

You may change the brush shape in the 
Options menu under Brash Shapes. The SHIFT 
key also works here to create straight lines for 
things such as the trank of a tree. Make sure 
you add some green grass while you're at it. 

Next, draw tree leaves with the Airbrush 
tool, represented by a spray paint can. Its color 
density is controlled by the speed at which you 
drag the cursor; drag lightly for lighter color or 
dawdle for a deeper shade. 

When you need squiggly lines, use the 
tricky Curve tool. Use it to add handlebars to 
your bicycle. Draw a line and release the 
mouse button. Then click the line where you 
want the curve and pull while you hold the 
mouse button down. Create two or more 
curves by pulling in other places on the line. 
Click the line at its end point to complete the 
new image if it doesn't complete itself after 
you complete your curve. 

Paintbrash includes two scissors tools. You 
can use the scissors shown cutting out a star to 
select, cut, copy, move, or paste non-rectangular 


sections of your drawing. Just click the button 
and then click and drag your cursor around the 
area you wish to select. Once you've drawn a 
"net" around the area, go to the Edit menu and 
choose the appropriate command. If you choose 
the cut command, the object will be removed 
and its area restored to the background color. 
The other set of scissors, called the Pick tool, 
does the same thing with rectangular cutouts. 

Paint roller is a fast way to fill spaces with 
the foreground color. Click the roller and then 
in an enclosed area to fill it with color. Be cer¬ 
tain the space you're filling is truly an enclosed 
area, or the color will spill through the 
opening (perhaps where the corners of a box 


don't quite meet) and cover the entire screen. 
If this happens, choose Undo from the Edit 
menu. Then use the View menu's Zoom In fea¬ 
ture to help you locate the offending pixel. 

If you're too late for Undo, you can correct 
mistakes with the Color Eraser. This tool 
changes the foreground color you touch to the 
selected background color. You also can use it 
to change all occurrences of one color to an¬ 
other in the drawing area. Select the color you 
wish to change and double-click the Color 
Eraser tool to have Paintbrush automatically 
change all areas of one color to another. 

The other editing option, Eraser, isn't as 
spectacular—any foreground color it removes 
returns to whatever lies beneath. Since the 
Eraser doesn't work well in tight spots, use the 
Zoom In feature again to work pixel-by-pixel. 

Your only limit in Paintbrash is the one you 
place on your imagination. So open the pro¬ 
gram and begin your masterpiece. ■ 

by Anne Steyer Phelps 



The toolbox in Windows 3.1’s Paintbrush application gives 
users the means to draw objects in many shapes and sizes. 
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A SUPERDISK 
YET? a 


Bless their plastic hearts. Floppies just' 


favor: Get a SuperDisk™ Drive in your next computer. It's 


'drive that works with both standard floppies and 120MB 


SuperDisk Diskettes, which hold I 




hassle with clunky add-on boxes and cables 


working floppies can heave a huge sigh of relief. Get SuperDisk T 


Acer, Compaq, Gateway, Hewlett-Packard, Hitachi, 


IBM/VST Technologies, NEC and other notebooks and PCs. 

i wwvw.stuperdisk.com or 

Save a little. Save a lot Save the world. 


There's only one diskette that does the work 
of 83 floppies, in exactly 1/83 the space. 




b IM ATI ON 







■ PC OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


Windows 

95 


Adding 

Missing 

Components 


A coworker hands you a diskette and 
asks for the latest version of a report 
you two are working on. "Use the 
Briefcase utility. It'll synchronize our files," 
she suggests. Briefcase? You wonder, what's 
that? Sensing your confusion, she tells you 
that the Briefcase utility is a component in 
Windows 95 that helps keep versions of the 
same file in synch. She assures you that every 
Windows 95 user has the Briefcase compo¬ 
nent. "It should be right...uh-oh; it's not 
here!" 

Wait a minute. Before you call Microsoft 
and start yelling at whomever answers the 
phone for not including that convenient little 
application in your version of Windows 95 
(Win95), check the facts. Microsoft included 
the Briefcase component on your Win95 instal¬ 
lation CD-ROM; you just didn't install it on 
your computer. 

That's because most users install Win95 
using the Typical Install method. Win95 au¬ 
tomatically installs most of the programs. But 
it won't install a few, such as Briefcase, 
Accessibility Options, and perhaps Games, 
because many consumers don't need or want 
them. Since these little programs take 
up hard drive space, it is actually advanta¬ 
geous for most people to not install them. 

You may decide, however, that you need a 
few of the uninstalled gems. Dig out your in¬ 
stallation CD-ROM and follow along as we 
show you how to easily install some of these 
programs. 

■ Off The CD, Onto The PC. To add 

a program from the Win95 CD-ROM, you 
must first place the CD-ROM in the CD-ROM 
drive. The Win95 setup window will open 
automatically. If so, click the Add/Remove 
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Software button. If it doesn't appear, click the 
Start button, Settings, and then Control 
Panel. One of the first icons in the Control 
Panel window will be the Add/Remove 
Programs icon. Double-click it to open the 
Add/Remove Programs Properties dialog 
box and then click the Windows Setup 
tab. You'll see several components listed, 
some with checked boxes next to them. 

Some components, such as Accessories 
or Communications, may have several 
items you can install. 

A check next to a component indicates 
that it's already installed on your com¬ 
puter. Some of the checks will be in 
shaded boxes, meaning that you installed 
only some of the items for that particular 
component (for example, Accessories). If 
there isn't a check in the box next to the 
component, that means you did not install 
the component. 

Take a few moments to explore the 
different components available to you. If 
you highlight a component by clicking 
it, you can read a short description of it 
in the Description field. You can check 
out the items for a particular component 
by clicking the Details button in the 
lower-right corner of the dialog box. 

For example, highlight Accessories to 
view a message next to the Details button 
stating the number of selected Accessories 
components. Then click the Details button 
to view a dialog box with all the install¬ 
able Accessories components. There, at the 
top of the list, is your missing Briefcase com¬ 
ponent. 

At this point, all you have to do to install by Michael Sweet 

the Briefcase component, or any component, 
is click the small box next to it. A check 


appears, which means that Win95 will install 
the component when you click the OK 
button in the Add/Remove Programs 
Properties dialog box. You also have the op¬ 
tion of adding several components at once. If 
you decide you want to add all the compo¬ 
nents for Accessories, click the box next to 
Accessories in the Add/Remove Programs 
Properties dialog box. You may have to click 
a couple of times to show a check in an un¬ 
shaded box. 

You also can use this method to uninstall 
components you don't use or need. This will 
free up a little disk space, something we all 
could use. Simply click the box next to the 
component (or group of components) you 
wish to uninstall. When you click the OK 
button in the Add/Remove Programs 
Properties dialog box, Win95 will remove the 
deselected component(s) from your system. 



install parts of Windows 95 that did not originally 
make it onto your personal computer. 

Anyone who uses Win95 should take a few 
moments to explore the components they 
didn't install with the operating system. You 
probably don't want or need them all, but 
there likely will be a few components you will 
find helpful. ■ 
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Using FAT32 


Windows 


98 




M icrosoft's recent unveiling of 
Windows 98 has increased the com¬ 
puting public's interest in FAT32. 
Many casual computer users never concern 
themselves with things such as FAT32. But for 
those of you who would like to make more ef¬ 
ficient use of the valuable space on your hard 
drives, or are laboring under the impression 
that FAT32 is a chat room nickname used by 
Roseanne Arnold, we provide a closer look at 
this useful utility. 

FAT32 stands for 32-bit File Allocation 
Table. File allocation tables are the filing sys¬ 
tems that operating systems such as DOS and 
Windows use to keep track of information on a 
computer's hard drive. A FAT separates all 
data on your hard drive into clusters, labeling 
each one and keeping track of what informa¬ 
tion each contains. This lets your operating 
system jump directly to the area on your hard 
drive containing the program you want to run, 
instead of having to scan the entire hard drive 
each time you want to run Microsoft Access or 
fire up your World Wide Web browser. 

Windows 3.x and Windows 95 (Win95) use 
FAT16, the 16-bit version, although FAT32 can 
be used with the Win95 Original Equipment 
Manufacturer Service Release 2 (OSR2), FAT16 
is also the default setting in Windows 98 
(Win98), so unless you have manually selected 
the 32-bit version, your computer probably 
uses its predecessor. 

To find out what file system your Win98 ma¬ 
chine is running, double-click the My 
Computer icon on your Desktop, right-click the 
icon representing your hard drive, and click 
Properties. On the General tab of the Properties 
dialog box, the first items are Label and Type. 
Below the Type field is the File System field, 
which will say FAT (for FAT16) or FAT32. 

It’s The Storage, Stupid. The main dif¬ 
ference between FAT16 and FAT32 is in the 
size of clusters that data are divided into on 
your hard drive's surface. With each FAT 
system, the bigger the hard drive, the bigger 
the clusters. FAT32's clusters, however, are no¬ 
ticeably smaller at each drive size than 


FAT16's. For example, hard drives 260 
megabytes (MB) to two gigabytes (GB) in size 
have clusters that are eight kilobytes (KB) to 
32KB in size in FAT16, while in FAT32, clusters 
on drives 260MB to 8GB are a mere 4KB in size. 

Many files you save to your hard drive 
won't exactly fit the set of clusters used to 
store them. If you have a 1.6GB hard drive, for 
example, and you save a 42KB file, FAT32 will 
use 11 4KB clusters (44KB) to save the file. 
FAT16, on the other hand, will use two 32KB 
clusters (64KB) to save the same file. Since a 
cluster containing any amount of information 
is off-limits to further storage, FAT16 will 
waste 22KB of space saving the file, while 
FAT32 will only leave 2KB of space. 

Sure, you say, but 22KB of space isn't much 
on a 1.6GB drive, and you're right. 

But Microsoft estimates FAT32 
saves as much as 28% of a disk's 
space on average. Think of every 
file on your hard drive wasting just 
a little space, and soon the amount 
of land lying fallow on your drive 
becomes a considerable loss. The 
loss is especially painful if your 
drive is nearly full and you're 
looking for ways to stretch your 
storage capacity. Another way to 
think of it is to compare a long-dis¬ 
tance company that rounds your 
billing up to the nearest minute 
once you've hung up to one that 
rounds billing up to the next 15 
seconds. It's not a huge difference, 
but which would you rather have? 

We ran our test of Win98's built- 
in FAT32 Drive Converter on a PC 
with a 90 megahertz (MHz) 

Pentium processor and a 1.5GB 
hard drive. Before the conversion, 
the drive had 558MB of used space and 
986MB of free space. Once converted, our 
drive had 400MB of used space and 1.11GB of 
free space, saving us 158MB. 

Another major distinction between FAT16 
and FAT32 is that FAT16 will not recognize 
available hard drive space of more than 2GB, 


while FAT32 recognizes drives up to two ter¬ 
abytes (TB, one trillion bytes). If you use 
FAT16 with a hard drive larger than 2GB, you 
have to partition your drive into distinct sec¬ 
tions 2GB in size or smaller to make efficient 
use of your drive and to get accurate readings 
on how much space you have available (in 
Properties, for example). 

Microsoft shows you how much space FAT32 
would save in your situation with a program 
available for free download at its Web site. This 
cool little application will check your system 
and its current configuration and tell you how 
much space you will save on your hard drive 
with its current contents. You can acquire it at 
http: / / www.microsoft.com / windows98 / 
basics/features/faster/fat32.asp?cust. 


■ The Dirt. When you set out to use 
FAT32, remember this: Although Win98 con¬ 
tains a built-in utility to convert your hard 
drive to FAT32, it has no means of switching 
it back to its original configuration. If you 
should for some reason change your mind 
and want to reverse the process, you must 
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The Properties dialog box for your hard drive shows 
what FAT system is currently in use and the amount of 
available drive space. 
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Comparative Cluster Sizes 

In FAT16 & FAT32 

FAT16 

FAT32 

Drive or 
Partition Size 

Cluster Size 

Drive or 
Partition Size 

Cluster Size 

256MB to 511MB 

8KB 

512MB to 8GB 

4KB 

512MB to 
1,023MB(1GB) 

16KB 

8GB to 16GB 

8KB 

1,024MB to 
2,047MB(2GB) 

32KB 

16GB to 32GB 

16KB 

More than 32GB 

32KB 


purchase a third-party hard drive 
utility to make the conversion. 

(Win95 requires a third-party utility 
for both converting to and from 
FAT32.) Powerquest's Partition 
Magic 4.0 retails for around $69. 
Partition-It Extra Strength from 
Quarterdeck sells for about $59. We 
tested Partition Magic 3.0 (4.0 was 
not yet on the shelves as of this 
writing) and Partition-It on our 
90MHz FAT32 guinea pig, and both 
proved quite adept at making the 
conversion both from FAT16 to 
FAT32 and back again. Switching 
from FAT32 back to FAT16 took us 
about 30 minutes, but times will 
vary. 

Another factor to bear in mind 
when considering a FAT conversion is that 
FAT32 makes a dual boot (having the option 
to select from two or more operating systems 
as a computer starts up) with operating sys¬ 
tems such as Windows 3.x, Windows NT, or 
DOS impractical, as they don't recognize the 
file structure used by FAT32 and will be un¬ 
able to read a converted drive. 

Other things to remember: 

• Once you have converted your Win98 hard 
drive to FAT32, you will be unable to unin¬ 
stall Win98 (your hard drive will have to be 
formatted to remove it). 

• Some older disk utilities don't 
recognize FAT32 and will not 
work with it. 

• Some low-power suspend or 
hibernate functions that let a 
computer enter a more effi¬ 
cient "sleep" mode may not 
work with FAT32. 

• FAT32 hard drives cannot be 
compressed with DriveSpace 
and may not compress with 
some third-party utilities. 

■ Converting. Once you 
have decided to take the plunge, 
we recommend making a Win98 
startup diskette before converting 
to FAT32. To make a startup 
diskette, you will need one 3.5-inch diskette 
with 1.2MB of free space. To start, click Start, 
Settings, Control Panel, and then Add/ 
Remove Programs. Click the Startup Disk tab 
within the appearing Add/Remove Programs 
Properties dialog box. Click Create Disk, insert 
your diskette labeled "Windows 98 Startup 
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Disk," and click OK. Windows then makes you 
a handy tool for jump-starting your computer, 
just in case your meddling experiments go ter¬ 
ribly wrong. 

You also may want to back up important 
files before making the conversion. Win98's 
conversion utility prompts you to do this be¬ 
fore beginning the conversion, but third-party 
utilities may not offer this caveat. We chose 
not to make backups before conversion and ex¬ 
perienced no difficulties or loss of data, but 
then again our test machine didn't have five 


years of income tax filing information or a doc¬ 
toral thesis on it. 

Now it's time to convert! Win98's Drive 
Converter is simple to follow. Click Start, 
Programs, Accessories, System Tools, and 
then click Drive Converter (FAT32). Click 
Next after reading the information presented, 


select the drive to be converted by clicking 
your choice (the drive name will be high¬ 
lighted), and then click Next. Click OK at the 
warning about older operating systems, and 
Drive Converter will check your computer 
for installed antivirus programs or disk utili¬ 
ties that are incompatible with FAT32. If it 
finds programs that are not compatible, you 
can click Details to find out more. When the 
compatibility search is done, click Next. 

Drive Converter then gives you the option 
of backing up your files. If you do not have 
Windows 98 Backup installed, 
you are prompted to do so. Click 
Next a couple of times, and the 
process is under way. Your com¬ 
puter will reboot to make the 
conversion and will run 
Windows' defragmentation 
utility at the end of the process 
before letting you know whether 
your conversion was successful. 
Once you have received that 
happy message, click Finish. The 
process takes varying amounts of 
time, depending on your proces¬ 
sor's speed and the size of your 
hard drive, as well as how much 
data is currently stored there. 

FAT32 may not double or 
triple your available hard drive 
space, but it is a simple way to make better 
use of the space you have. ■ 

by Chris Trumble 



A few steps into the conversion process, Drive Converter gives you the 
option of making a backup of your files. 




























PC OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS I 


Basic framing 



egardless of the operating system you choose, there are a few elementary functions you should understand. I 
This section is your one-stop guide to learning these crucial first steps in DOS, Windows 3.1, and Windows 95. I 
Use it to learn your operating system and see whether others offer a smarter way to work. 



We don't need to know 
how you lost the spreadsheet 
presentation that was on your 
hard drive; all we need to 
know is that you had a backup 
copy on diskette. We fre¬ 
quently advise readers to back 
up technical files critical to 
system operations, but acci¬ 
dents and crashes are not se¬ 
lective about which files they 
take down with them when 
they go. And, when system- 
wide problems do happen, it's surprisingly easy to acciden¬ 
tally delete or copy over an important document or file. If you 
routinely back up your important files to diskette, with con¬ 
siderably less effort than it would take to completely repro¬ 
duce them, you can restore the files to working order. 

While there are few similarities among the three oper¬ 
ating systems discussed below, some terms in Backup apply 
to all three. For MS-DOS 6.22 and Windows 3.1, you'll need 
to know the difference between a full, incremental, and dif¬ 
ferential backup. Just as it sounds, a full backup backs up 
everything you select. An incremental backup performs a 
backup on only those files that have been created or modi¬ 
fied since the most recent backup. The value of an incre¬ 
mental backup is that all the previous versions of your files 
are also saved. If you add data on a daily basis and want to 
see the changes over time, incremental backups will let you 
see the day-to-day progression. A differential backup, on 
the other hand, backs up files created or modified since the 
last backup, but only the most recent rendition of a docu¬ 
ment or file is retained. In Windows 95 (Win95) Backup, 
you'll notice that full and incremental are the only two op¬ 
tions. 

■ MS-DOS 6.22. MS-DOS' MS Backup features lets you 
back up documents, files, directories, and even your entire 
hard drive (although this will consume many diskettes). 

To begin the process of backing up your files, type ms- 
backup at the prompt and press ENTER. When the Microsoft 
Backup dialog box appears, you'll see a menu screen that of¬ 
fers five choices: Backup, Compare, Restore, Configure, and 
Quit. Use your TAB key to move to the Backup button and 
press ENTER. 


The Backup dialog box includes a myriad of field options, 
all of which can be accessed by pressing ALT and the high¬ 
lighted letter key for each option. For instance, if you want 
to designate the drive from which you want the files copied, 
you need to access the Backup From field. Press ALT-K (the 
k in Backup is highlighted). Once in the dialog box, use your 
Up and Down arrow keys to select the appropriate drive. 
When your drive is highlighted, select it by pressing 
ENTER. 

To select the drive to which you wish to copy your files, 
press ALT-A to go to the Backup To dialog box. Use the 
Spacebar to select the appropriate drive—usually your 
diskette drive. Once that drive is highlighted, press ENTER. 

To save your backup, press ALT-F and then, using the 
arrow keys, select the Save Setup As command and press 
ENTER. Once in the Save Setup File dialog box, press ALT-N 
and enter a new name for the file you want to copy. Whatever 
you name the file, the extension (the three letters that follow 
the dot) must be .SET. You also can press ALT-C to key in a 
description of the files you are backing up. This option lets 
you enter and see more information about the files you're 
backing up. Backup will run with or without a description, 
but in case you don't need to restore a file for several months, 
the description section makes it easier to remember what is in 
the file. Once you select and name the new set and then press 
ENTER. 

Other fields include Backup Type, in which you select 
whether you want to perform a full, incremental, or differen¬ 
tial backup of your files or drives. To select the Backup Type, 
press ALT-Y and either F for full, I for incremental, or D for 
differential. Once you make your selection press ENTER. 

To select which files or directories you want to back up, go to 
Select Files by pressing ALT-L. This will put you into a directory 
window where you'll see lists of files on your hard drive, for in¬ 
stance. Use your arrow keys to move among the files and press 
ALT-N and then ENTER to include a file. If you inadvertently 
select a file or if you don't want a file backed up, exclude it by 
highlighting it and then pressing ALT-X and then ENTER. 
When you are done selecting the files you wish to back up, use 
the TAB key to move to the OK button at the bottom of the 
window and then press ENTER. 

Once you finish selecting files, MS Backup tells you how 
many files you selected, how many diskettes it will take to 
save the information, and how much time it should take to 
back up the files. 


BACKING UP FILES 
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When you're ready to start 
the backup process, press 
ALT-S. When the backup 
starts, you'll see a screen of 
information: gauges and 
timers keeping track of the 
number of files, the per¬ 
centage of space on each 
diskette, and the time it's 
taking to copy the files. You'll 
be prompted to replace the 
diskette in your chosen recip¬ 
ient drive each time a diskette 
becomes full. Once MS 
Backup finishes backing up 
your selected files, you'll see 
the Backup Complete dialog 
box, which provides informa¬ 
tion concerning the backed 
up files, such as how many 
files were backed up, how 
many diskettes were used, and the total number of bytes. To 
return to the Backup screen, press RETURN. 

■ Windows 3.1. To start Backup in Windows 3.1, open 
Program Manager, Applications, and then MWBackup. The 
Microsoft Backup dialog box features five buttons: Backup, 
Compare, Restore, Configure, and Quit. Make sure you are in 
Backup by pressing the Backup button. 

The first field you need to look at is Setup Files. To name your 
backup and select which files you want to include, go to the File 
menu and select the Save Setup As command. The Save Setup 
File dialog box contains fields into which you'll need to enter 
data. In the File Name field, you need to type the name of the set 
of backup diskettes you intend to make. Every file you copy 
during this session will be a part of this particular set. Type a 
name that gives you an idea of what is on the diskettes in the set 
and click OK. (The extension must be .SET.) 

In the Backup From field, the default setting may say C: 
Some Files or C: All Files. (The letter C may be replaced with a 
different letter for your hard drive.) Click the Select Files 
button to see a list of the files in your directory and to chose 
which files to include in your backup set. 

Across the bottom of the Select Files box is another series of 
buttons: Include, Exclude, Special, Print, Display, Legend, OK, 
and Cancel. You can exclude a file from the backup by high¬ 
lighting it and clicking the Exclude button and then Add. Or if 
you have a document you really want to include, but you're 
not interested in the entire directory, click the Include button 
and enter the path and filename in the appropriate fields. 
Then click Add. After clicking Add, you'll see a boxed bullet 
list of your selected files. If there are no more documents or 
files, press the OK button, and you'll go back to the Select 
Backup Files dialog box. Click OK to select your files and go 
back to the Microsoft Backup dialog box. 

The Backup To field should say something such as "A: 1.44 
Mb 3.5." If you intend to back up to anything other than a 
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diskette, you'll need to click j 
the down arrow next to the 
field and select another des- j 
tination. 

Under the Select Files j 

button, you'll find the I 

Backup Type field. This is 
where you select whether 
you want to make a Full, I 
Incremental, or Differential 
backup. Once you select 
the files and backup type, 
you'll see a list that tells 
you the number of selected 
files, how many bytes they 
contain, how many cata- ] 

logs are included, the bytes ! 

the catalogs have added to 
the diskette, how many ! 

and what size diskettes you 
should use, and how much I 

time the system estimates it will need to backup the files. | 
(Catalogs contain file information on your hard drive and 
on your backup diskettes.) 

After filling in all the fields, click the Start Backup Button. i 

Once the backup is done, you'll see a message that says the j 

backup is complete. Click OK to close the message box and 
then press ENTER to go back to the Microsoft Backup dialog 
box. To quit backup, select Exit from the File menu. 

■ Windows 95. Win95 makes restoring files extremely 
easy with a feature in System Tools called Backup. From the 
Start button, go to Accessories, System Tools, and then , 
Backup. 

If you can't find Backup, go to Control Panel and 
Add/Remove Programs to load the System Tools. In 
Add/Remove Programs, click the Windows Setup tab and 
then scroll down the components Fist until you see Disk Tools. 

Click the box in front of Disk Tools, then OK. The tools, in- j 
eluding Backup, will load into Accessories. (You'll need your 
Win95 installation CD-ROM.) j 

(NOTE: If you cannot find Backup, and you run a search, do not 
mistake Msbackup.dos for the Win95 backup tool. This is an older 
version of the program - the program that works very well for MS- 
DOS—but it's not what you want.) 

Before Backup opens, you'll see a dialog box that wel¬ 
comes you to the Backup system and tells you about the 
three steps you must take to back up a file. Click OK to close 
the box and proceed to Backup. (NOTE: You may receive a 
message saying that Win95 could not detect a tape drive. If you 
were planning to back up to a tape drive, go to the Tools menu in 
the Microsoft Backup dialog box and select the Redetect 
Tape Drive command. If you don't have a tape drive or you 
weren't planning to back up to tape, ignore the message and i 
continue.) 

You'll see a dialog box with three index tabs: Backup, j 

Restore, and Compare. Select the Backup tab. The Microsoft I 



In Windows 3.1 notice the detailed information provided in the lower 
right hand corner of the Backup dialog box. At a glance you'll know 
how many files you've selected, and the estimated amount of disk 
space and time your system needs to properly perform the backup. 
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Backup dialog box has a split window. The left side has the lo¬ 
cations of the files to back up, and the right side shows the 
name, size, type, and last date of modification. On the left 
side, select which files you want to back up by checking the 
blank, white boxes. Each icon has a plus or minus sign and an 
empty box on its left side. A plus sign means the directory is 
closed, but if you click it, it becomes a minus sign, and the 
files contained in the directory cascade open. The empty box is 
the prompt for selecting which files you want to back up. If 
you click an empty box, a check will be placed in it and that 
file will be backed up. 

Unless you want to back up an entire folder or drive, do 
not click the empty box to the immediate left of the icon for 
drives and folders. When you find the files and folders you 
need to back up, click the box beside each file or folder to 
place a checkmark there. Let's say you have a folder of 
spreadsheets you're working on for a presentation next 
week. The folder is on your hard drive (probably C:), in 
MSOFFICE/EXCEL. Once you're in the EXCEL folder, check 
the empty box next to the folder or document that contains 
your presentation. 

After you select the files or documents you wish to back up, 
click the Next Step button, which is located in the upper-right 
corner. You'll be prompted to select the destination for the 
backup. We're assuming you want to copy to diskette, so se¬ 
lect your diskette drive. 

Unless you alter the settings, Win95 will make a full backup 
of the files. To make an incremental backup, select Options 
from the Settings menu. Across the top of the Settings - 
Options dialog box, you'll see four tabs; select the Backup tab. 
It will provide an option for Type Of Backup, where you de¬ 
cide between full and incremental. 

Click the Start Backup button in the upper-right comer. You'll 
be asked to key in a Backup Set Label, and then click the OK 
button to begin the backup. You'll see the Backup dialog box, 
which holds a gauge showing the progress of your current 
backup. At completion, another box appears that says Operation 
Complete. Click the OK button to finish. The Backup dialog box 
is still open, and if any errors have occurred, you'll see a message 
with instructions on how to proceed from there. If everything 
backed up, you'll see how long it took to back up, how many 
files were copied, and how much memory was used. Click the 
OK button to return to the Microsoft Backup dialog box. 


If a virus or crash renders 
your system inoperable and 
wipes out the data you had 
stored there, you're going 
to spend hundreds of hours 
recreating your lost docu¬ 
ments and files. On the 
other hand, if you regularly 
back up those files to 
diskette, restoring them to 
use will take just a few 
minutes. 


Restore is a function that lets you put back any files that 
have, for one reason or another, met a catastrophic end. As 
mentioned in the section above concerning backing up files, 
you'll sometimes want to back up and restore all versions of 
files so you can see what changes were made along the way. 
Note that if you restore a file to its original location, you will 
copy over the current version of the file of the same name in 
that location. 

■ MS-DOS 6.22. To begin restoring files in DOS, type 
msbackup and then press ENTER. The Microsoft Backup di¬ 
alog box includes the following menu choices: Backup, 
Compare, Restore, Configure, and Quit. Use your TAB key to 
move to Restore, and then press ENTER. The Restore dialog 
box will open. 

To Restore, you'll want to put the last diskette in the set 
(or the only diskette, if there's just one), in the diskette 
drive. The last diskette contains the catalog files that were 
created when you made your backup set. MS Backup must 
have these catalog files to restore your backed up files. Press 
ALT-K to access the Backup Set Catalog dialog box, and a 
directory appears with the catalog information for your spe¬ 
cific files. Select the correct set and press ENTER. 

When you restore backed up information, catalogs con¬ 
tain the crucial information for your computer. When you 
restore the files, you'll see a code similar to: CC81011A.FUL. 
The first two letters represent the first and last drives used 
in the backup (which will be the same letter if only one 
drive was backed up); a single digit representing the year in 
which the backup was performed; two digits representing 
the month; two more digits representing the date; letters 
between A-Z that the computer uses to determine 
backup sequences; and after the dot, a three letter code 
indicating whether the backup was full, incremental, or 
differential. 

Now you should make certain the information in the 
Restore From field is correct. This field should contain the 
drive location, most likely the A: drive. Press ALT-E to edit 
this information. Using your ALT key and the highlighted 
character, select the option you want and press ENTER. To re¬ 
turn to the Restore screen, use the TAB key to move to the OK 
button and press ENTER. 

The next field you'll want to correct is Restore To. To edit 
this field and change the destination of where you want to 
restore the files, press ALT-R. Using your arrow keys, 
highlight your selection, and press ENTER. To return to 
the Restore screen, move to the OK button and press 
ENTER. 

Two more important fields are Restore Files and Select 
Files. If you are restoring all the files, the Restore Files field 
will say All Files. To change from All Files to just the drive 
so you can select individual files, press ALT-L and use your 
Up and Down arrow keys to select the letter of the drive 
with All Files or chose a different drive. Press ENTER to re¬ 
turn to the Restore screen. If Restore Files contains only the 
drive, you'll need to press ALT-L to access the directory in 
Select Files and then use the Up and Down arrows to select 



FILE RESTORATION 
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the files you wish to restore. 

Use the Spacebar to select 
each file. Once again, move 
to the OK button and press 
ENTER. 

Once you enter the infor¬ 
mation in all the fields, use 
the TAB key to move to the 
Start Restore button and 
press ENTER. As the files are 
being restored, DOS will 
prompt you to remove and 
insert diskettes, unless, of 
course, you have only one 
diskette in your backup set. 

When Restore is finished, 
you'll see a Restore Complete 
dialog box that will contain 
the details concerning the 
files you selected, how many 
of them were restored, the 
diskettes used, the bytes re¬ 
stored, the time it took to perform the restoration, and any er¬ 
rors found. 

Although this seems like a great deal of information, 
DOS does everything for you as long as you have filled 
in the appropriate fields. Even the error messages are de¬ 
tailed and will tell you exactly what to do to correct the 
problem. 

■ Windows 3.1. To access Restore in Windows 3.1, 
open Program Manager, Applications, MWBackup and then 
click the Restore button in the Backup Dialog box. The first 
field in Restore, Backup Set Catalog, specifies the catalogs that 
will tell your system which set you wish to restore. A down 
arrow at the end of the field lets you scroll down to select the 
appropriate catalog. 

The Restore From box contains the drive information 
from which to restore your files. Generally, this path is the 
A: drive, but use the Down arrow or click the diskette 
icon to change the drive selection. Restore To gives you 
three alternatives: original location, alternate drive, or al¬ 
ternate directory. Use the Down arrow to make changes, 
and if you select an alternate drive or directory, you'll be 
prompted during the restore process to key in the new 
location. 

The Restore Files box is where you specify which files 
you wish to have restored. Access this function by clicking 
the Select Files button. Double-click each file or folder 
you wish to restore. You will know a file or folder is se¬ 
lected when you see a black box on its left side. Click OK to 
finish. 

Next, click the Start Restore button. If Restore needs any¬ 
thing else, it will prompt you for the additional information, 
such as when it's time to replace a diskette. It also will up¬ 
date you on the progress of the restoration. Once you finish, 
you will see a restore complete message with number of 


files selected and the number 
of files restored. Click OK to 
finish. 


■ Windows 95. Restore 
in Win95 gives you virtually 
the same screen options as 
its Backup, but the dialog 
boxes all say Restore instead 
of Backup. Select the Start 
button, Programs Access¬ 
ories, System Tools, Backup. 
When the Microsoft Backup 
dialog box opens, click the 
Restore tab. You'll see the 
Restore From section on the 
left. Once again, as in the 
backup process, you'll see 
a message if your system 
can't detect the tape backup 
drive. If you didn't back 
up your files to a tape 
drive, this information is obviously irrelevant, so simply 
ignore it and make your selection. 

Assuming you backed up your files to a diskette, insert 
the diskette into your diskette drive and select that option 
under the Restore From section. The right side of the split 
box is the Backup Set section, and you should see the 
Backup Set Label name you had given your file or files. 
Highlight the file or files you wish to restore by clicking 
them. Then click the Next Step button in the upper-right 
corner of the box. You'll then be prompted to select the 
exact file or files from the backup set. Click in the empty 
box in front of the file name to select it for restoration. 
Then highlight where you want the files restored to, for 
example your hard drive. (NOTE: You'll get an error mes¬ 
sage if you are restoring from your diskette drive to your 
diskette drive.) 

After making your selections, click the Start Restore 
button. Until all selections are made, you won't be able to 
advance to the next screen or start restoring files. You'll 
see a Restore dialog box, which has a gauge showing the 
progress of the restoration. If there are any errors, you'll 
be prompted to click OK to see them in a Notepad file 
where the errors will be spelled out. If you restore a file 
that is currently on your hard drive, you'll receive an 
error message. If the errors are more serious than that, 
the restoration may not continue, and you'll have to 
follow the screen prompts to get back to Restore. If there 
are no errors, you'll be told the restoration operation is 
complete, and when you click OK, you'll see how long it 
took, how big the files were, and that there were no 
errors. ■ 

by Katie Powers 



files will be restored, and the checked boxes on the right side indi¬ 
cate the actual files you've selected to restore. 
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PC OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


the files you wish to restore. 
Use the Spacebar to select 
each file. Once again, move 
to the OK button and press 
ENTER. 

Once you enter the infor¬ 
mation in all the fields, use 
the TAB key to move to the 
Start Restore button and 
press ENTER. As the files are 
being restored, DOS will 
prompt you to remove and 
insert diskettes, unless, of 
course, you have only one 
diskette in your b 
When Restore is 
you'll see a Restart 
dialog box that w 
the details conce 
files you selected, 
of them were res 
diskettes used, thi 
stored, the time it i 
rors found. 

Although this 
DOS does everyt 
in the appropriatt 
tailed and will te 
problem. 

■ Windows 

open Program Ma 
click the Restore t 
field in Restore, Ba 
will tell your systc 
arrow at the end o 
appropriate catalog 

The Restore Fi 
from which to res 
A: drive, but use 
icon to change tf 
three alternatives 
ternate directory, 
and if you select 
prompted during 
location. 

The Restore Fil 
you wish to have 
the Select Files t 
you wish to restc 
lected when you s 
finish. 

Next, click the S 
thing else, it will f 
such as when it's 
date you on the pi 
you will see a rei 



files selected and the number 
of files restored. Click OK to 
finish. 

■ Windows 95. Restore 
in Win95 gives you virtually 
the same screen options as 
its Backup, but the dialog 
boxes all say Restore instead 
of Backup. Select the Start 
button. Programs Access¬ 
ories, System Tools, Backup. 
When the Microsoft Backup 
dialog box opens, click the 
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With NRI training in Computer Programming, you can... 



Build a top-paying career 
with up-to-the-minute 
programming skills 

By 2008, computer-related employment will jump by an 
estimated 60% nationwide for trained programmers — 
with as many as 400,000 NEW jobs opening up! 

Now, with NRI 
training, you can get the 
in-demand skills you need 
to build a top-paying 
career — or business of 
your own — in this high- 
growth, high-opportunity 
field! 


"Those with up-to-the-minut 
skills can almost name 
their price." 

— The Washington Post — 


In as little as a year, you can become the 
highly skilled computer programmer 
today's companies seek — and see your 
NRI training literally pay off! In fact, 
according to The Washington Post, annual 
starting salaries range from $32,000 all 
the way up to $47,000 in some cities for 
those with expertise in the top program¬ 
ming languages! 

- ■ - 

Master today's hottest languages! 

NRI's step-by-step lessons and hands-on 
programming projects help you first 
master the design concepts used every 
day by successful PC programmers. You 
quickly move on to learn how to design, 
code, run, debug, and document pro¬ 
grams in one of three of today's hottest 
languages — Visual Basic, C++, 
or Java — plus you learn to ^ 

generate fully functioning J ( 

Windows 95/98 programs. ImHH 
And you do it all using the 
powerful Pentium® 
computer system included 
in your course. 

And our new • p 
Online Connection lets ! 
you send e-mail to your | 
instructor, attend virtual j 
discussion groups, _ 

download supplemental ||i4dgpi0||£ 
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Train with a Pentium® II 300 processor-based multimedia PC, featuring... 

■ MMX 1 technology ■ 32 meg RAM ■ 5 gigabyte hard drive ■ Super VGA color monitor 

■ 32X CD-ROM drive with sound card ■ S6K baud fax/modem ■ Windows 95/98 upgrade 

■ Netscape Navigator ” Web browser ■ And more! 

With NRI's new PC Options Plan, you can keep up with late-breaking advances in technology 
by upgrading your computer system at special student rates. You'll get all the details shortly 
before your computer is scheduled for shipment. It's NRI's state-of-the-art guarantee! 


Learn to tap the power of the Internet 

Now your course includes bonus training 
in PC Communications and the Internet. 
Using the Netscape Navigator™ Web 
browser we provide, you can effortlessly 
move from one site to another as you 
explore the vast resources of the Internet 
and World Wide Web. 


Send today for your FREE catalog 

If the coupon is missing, write to us at 
the NRI School of Programming, 4401 
Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington, DC 
20008. Or... 

CALL 1-800-321-4634, 
Ext. 3426 
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Software Fix-It Kits 

Utility Packages Handle The Hard Parts 



I t used to be that utility programs, ap¬ 
plications that keep your PC running 
smoothly, occupied two obviously sep¬ 
arate camps. On one front were pro¬ 
grams such as Norton Utilities and Nuts 
& Bolts. These were geared toward the more 
advanced users, those that weren't intimidated 
by their PCs and relished the opportunity to 
delve into the Registry and system files. 

The other utility camp included programs 
such as PC Handyman and First Aid, simpler 
stock that automated the majority of the diag¬ 
nostic and repair procedures. Less powerful 
than other utility programs, they were much 
easier for beginning computer users to handle. 

But now these sides have been closing in on 
one another. The more complex programs now 
come with "wizards" that give inexperienced 
users an option of being walked through the 
process. The toned-down programs have been 
either souped up or tossed aside in favor of the 


more powerful lineup. The audience for utility 
programs has become streamlined toward the 
middle, with options provided for either the 
novice or the advanced user. 

So instead of talking about the target audi¬ 
ence as we did in last year's roundup, we orga¬ 
nized this year's reviews by the four big 
companies in the utility industry: Cybermedia, 
Network Associates, Quarterdeck, and Sy¬ 
mantec. For each, we've compared their flag¬ 
ship product and then talked a little about 
their other products, such as uninstallers and 
antivirus software. 

Cybermedia 

Flagship Utility Product: First Aid 98 
Price: $39.95 

System Requirements: 486 processor, 
Windows 95, 8MB RAM, 65MB hard 
drive space 


Features: Easy-to-use "desktop" interface, 
free online updates 

(800) 721-7824 
(310) 664-5000 

http://www.cybermedia.com 

First Aid 98, Cybermedia's First Aid 
utility programs have always been easy for 
novice users to navigate and powerful 
enough to provide more advanced users some 
serious tools. This year's model, the third- 
generation of the First Aid family, is no ex¬ 
ception. 

Many of First Aid 98's attributes are those of 
last year's First Aid 97. The basic interface 
screen resembles your Desktop, so all you 
have to do is click the peripheral you're having 
a problem with to put First Aid to work 
finding a solution. This approach may seem 
somewhat condescending but it's so simple 
and straightforward, we just gotta' love it. First 
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Aid 98 also features the same "Check-Up" di¬ 
agnostic that will scan your system and alert 
you to any potential difficulties. 

But Cybermedia has also added many new 
features, both to the software's interface and 
under the hood. When you scan your system 
for problems, First Aid 98 will now categorize 
its findings as critical, letting you know that it 
needs fixing immediately, or tag discoveries as 
likely to cause problems in the future. In addi¬ 
tion, First Aid provides tips and suggestions 
on ways that users can improve their PCs' per¬ 
formance in the performance areas checked. 

Since First Aid is from the company that de¬ 
signed Oil Change (see below), it takes advan¬ 
tage of this online updating technology to 
automatically retrieve and install updates to 
drivers and software that it finds to be in con¬ 
flict. First Aid also has the online ActiveHelp 
Center as a troubleshooting resource. We think 
this service maintained by software and hard¬ 
ware researchers is an excellent way to use the 
Internet as an efficient alternative to lengthy 
and expensive tech support calls. 

Cybermedia also enhanced First Aid's diag¬ 
nostic capabilities. By examining your PC's 
Internet setup, including modem, browser, 
and Internet service provider (ISP), the utility 
can help fix problems with your World Wide 
Web connection. This is definitely an area of 
Windows that needs some heavy diagnostic 
tools on hand. 

First Aid can identify damaged or corrupted 
program and system files and then automati¬ 
cally replace them with* the original files from 
your Windows CD-ROM. If Windows fails 
during startup, the Emergency Recovery 
System (ERS) will check every critical Windows 
component. If it finds a problem, the ERS will 
readjust settings or replace missing or 


corrupted files. If you're looking to 
educate yourself on how to tweak 
your computer's settings, click the 
How Do I button. This brings up 
informative videos that will 
demonstrate how to use these 
functions. 

First Aid 98 is an excellent 
utility program for beginning users 
who aren't confident tweaking the 
underlying aspects of Windows 95 
(Win95) themselves. It has many 
new, more powerful tools, but 
since Cybermedia built it up from 
the novice level, it's still a good 
choice for those types of users. 

Other Utility Programs: 

Oil Change. Although Windows 98's 
(Win98's) new Windows Update feature will 
automatically update much of your system 
software, it won't handle anywhere near as 
many programs as Cybermedia's Oil Change. 
This $39.95 product will scan your system and 
provide updates and fixes for more than 1,000 
applications and hardware drivers as well as 
more than 500 games. The new version also 
lets you update your software at pre-sched- 
uled times, letting the PC take care of the 
downloads and installations while you sleep. 
Notifications are automatically "pushed" to 
you when updates to your specific software 
and hardware come available. Win98 is just 
getting the hang of this online updating thing, 
while Oil Change has been doing it right for a 
couple of years already. 

Guard Dog Deluxe. For PC safeguarding, 
Cybermedia has developed Guard Dog Deluxe, 
a combination of virus and privacy protection 
for your Web use. This $59.95 program will au¬ 
tomatically block cookies you 
may pick up during browsing. 

Cookies are files Web site owners 
place on your hard drive to mon¬ 
itor your online habits. Usually 
harmless, they can be bothersome 
or bring unwanted attention. In 
addition, Guard Dog Deluxe will 
monitor the ActiveX controls and 
Java applets you encounter on the 
Web for any hostile intent and 
provide warnings to you. 

(ActiveX and Java handle special 
site programming such as anima¬ 
tions or software tools.) The soft¬ 
ware also protects your sensitive 
information such as your E-mail 


settings, passwords, and personal files and 
comes bundled with a complete, freely update¬ 
able antivirus program. 

Uninstaller Deluxe. Here is a fast and 
easy way to uninstall programs fully and free 
up some of that hard drive space. Cybermedia's 
excellent Uninstaller Deluxe offers one-button 
Quick Cleaning that will clean out duplicate 
and unused files and also clean away cookies, 
unwanted plug-ins, and ActiveX controls. The 
customizable program lets users schedule peri¬ 
odic cleanings, is updateable over the 'Net, and 
includes Cybermedia's AntiVirus program. 

Network Associates 

Flagship Utility Program: 

Nuts & Bolts 98 
Price: $39.95 

System Requirements: 386 processor, 
Windows, 8MB RAM, 30MB hard drive 
space 

Features: Launch accelerator speeds up 
Windows 98, Year 2000 Check prepares 
your PC for the troublesome New Year 
(800) 338-8754 ext. 2225 
(408) 988-3832 
http://www.nai.com 

Nuts & Bolts 98. It's been hard to pin¬ 
point who's behind the scenes of Nuts & Bolts. 
It was developed by Helix Software, which 
was bought out by McAfee Associates, which 
merged with Network General to create 
Network Associates. But despite all this 
moving around, Nuts & Bolts 98 is still one of 
the most powerful and efficient utility pro¬ 
grams on the market. We were impressed with 
the program when we reviewed last year's 
version. It was strong, not too difficult to use, 



The Discover Professional feature of Nuts & Bolts 98 presents a 
detailed look at what’s inside your system. 
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and really worked. The only problem we had 
with it was its somewhat clumsy interface and 
intrusive number of startup items. 

Nuts & Bolts 98 still scatters startup items 
about the Desktop and still inserts a customiz¬ 
able toolbar into your system after installation, 
but this Nuts & Bolts is much more functional 
than the last one. In addition, the interfaces 
(especially the Wizards introduced for novices) 
are more sleek and easy to manipulate. 

A nice feature of Nuts & Bolts is the 
Discover Professional. This tool provides users 
a variety of system information that would 
have to be dug for otherwise. From the central 
processing unit (CPU) speed to the L2 Cache 
size to the amount of video random-access 
memory (RAM) installed, users know their 
systems' attributes at a glance. Benchmark ca¬ 
pabilities test your system's performance 
against others in its class with software and 
hardware diagnostics. 

Other tools include the powerful Disk 
Minder, which finds and fixes hard drive prob¬ 
lems; Disk Tune, which defragments your 
drive up to 500% faster than the standard de¬ 
frag utility; and Bomb Shelter, providing pro¬ 
tection from crashes. 

A variety of new utilities joins these tried 
and true tools. PC Checkup will diagnose and 
repair system problems automatically, taking 
the process out of your hands. 

We really like the Retake feature, which 
backs up important files in a specially pro¬ 
tected area of the hard drive. It lets you re¬ 
cover your data even in the event of a serious 
hard drive crash that normally would leave 
your information irretrievable. Year 2000 
Check will ensure your hardware makes it into 
2000 unscathed. If it finds a problem, it will au¬ 
tomatically provide the necessary fix. Launch 
Accelerator speeds up Win98's already-en¬ 
hanced faster application launch tools. Win98 
defrags your hard drive in such a way it places 
relevant bits of programs close together on the 
hard drive, and Launch Accelerator can speed 
up application launch by up to 300%. 

Nuts & Bolts 98's changes look to be for the 
better. Last year, we said that it made a nice 
suite of tools for the medium to advanced user; 
this year that statement holds true, and with 
the new Wizards handling many of the more 
difficult tasks, Nuts & Bolts now makes an ex¬ 
cellent kit for the beginning utility user as well. 

Other Utility Programs: 

Safe & Sound. Safe & Sound contains 
many of the same tools found in Nuts & Bolts, 


including PC Checkup, Bomb 
Shelter, Retake, and the Year 2000 
Check. But it incorporates them 
into a simplified interface that 
takes care of the diagnostics for 
you. 

Network Associates calls this a 
"self-healing" process, and it does 
work pretty well. The $29 pro¬ 
gram also includes McAfee 
VirusScan Detection. 

PGP Disk. From McAfee's 
acquisition of the encryption 
company Pretty Good Privacy 
Inc. comes PGP Disk, a $39.95 
program that secures your data 
at the disk volume level, which 
translates into greater speed and increased se¬ 
curity. No one will read your files without 
your permission with this program on guard. 
PGP Disk is especially useful if you're com¬ 
puting over a network; it keeps your mind at 
ease about the security of your files and per¬ 
sonal information. The software works with 
Win95, Win98, and the Mac operating system, 
with 128-bit encryption strength. 

Quarterdeck 

Flagship Utility Program: 

REALHELP Extra Strength 
Price: $59.95 

System Requirements: 486DX processor, 
Windows 95,16MB RAM, 60MB hard 
drive space 

Features: Preinstall Inspector checks your 
PC for ability to handle new software. 
Conflict Detector keeps peripherals 
functioning harmoniously 

(800) 683-6696 
(573) 443-3282 

http://www.quarterdeck.com 

REALHELP Extra Strength, The makers 
of WINProbe 95 have learned a lot about utility 
programs in the last few years (and not just 
how to choose a decent product name). 
Building upon the already impressive 
WINProbe program, REALHELP Extra Strength 
is a powerful and varied set of applications 
that keep your PC running smoothly. 

REALHELP's Crash Defender gives users 
some options for saving their work when the 
system locks up. Defender will actively search 
for errors that could possibly cause a crash and 
gives users enough time to get in that one last 
crucial save. Additionally, the UnFreeze 


feature often can restore a program that has 
locked up. 

The diagnostic utilities, such as the Full 
System Check and the Conflict Detector, give 
you a chance to check out possible glitches, 
and the Problem Preventor and Find-A-Fix 
will provide additional help. For a lot of fea¬ 
tures that all sound like they do about the 
same thing, they work together really well. 

REALHELP also includes ViruSweep, 
Quarterdeck's antivirus software, letting you 
scan for and disinfect your system of viruses. 
The Preinstall Inspector is another smart addi¬ 
tion. This inspector will analyze your system 
before you install software to ensure compati¬ 
bility between the new program and your cur¬ 
rent settings. The Performance Optimizer runs 
down your hardware settings and ensures 
they're configured for the best operation. 

The purchase of REALHELP Extra Strength 
includes a one-year subscription to the 
TuneUp service (http://www.tuneup.com). 
Similar to Oil Change, TuneUp will analyze 
your system and keep you in the know about 
updates and fixes for your software and hard¬ 
ware device drivers. The Update-It button lets 
users take care of this for REALHELP, keeping 
the utility at the forefront. 

REALHELP is a different program from 
WINProbe 95, but you can definitely see the 
resemblance. It's missing a couple of touches 
that we liked in WINProbe, such as the Reg¬ 
istry Guru that let users delve into the inner 
workings of Win95, but it's an easier to use 
program that's automated many of the trou¬ 
bleshooting features for you. 

Other Utility Programs: 

REALHELP Regular Strength. REAL- 
HELP is also available in a $39.95 version 
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I without the year subscription to TuneUp (al¬ 
though you still can update REALHELP itself 
through Update-It) and Find-A-Fix solutions 
for Office 95. 

CleanSweep 4.0. This uninstallation pro¬ 
gram lets you set the time you want your 
system cleaned of unused and unwanted files. 
It also features a "Safe" that affords extra pro¬ 
tection for your personal files when emptying 
the Recycle Bin. It's available in regular 
($39.99) and extra strength ($59.99), with the 
extra strength version including the compres¬ 
sion program Zip-It 4.0. 

Symantec 

Flagship Product: Norton Utilities 
Price: $79 

System Requirements: 486 processor, 
Windows 95,8MB RAM, 35MB hard 
drive space 

i Features: The most experience in the 

utility business, powerful applications 

(800) 441-7234 
(541) 334-6054 
http://www.symantec.com 

Norton Utilities. The grandaddy of utility 
programs, Norton Utilities, is still one of the 
best. The makers have been at it for more than 
15 years, and they probably know Windows' 
idiosyncrasies better than Microsoft. With each 
new version, Norton Utilities has become more 
powerful and, at the same time, easier to use. 
The interface is pretty much unchanged from 
i earlier versions. Rescue Disk contains all your 
disaster recovery options, complete with a 
wizard that walks you through the recovery 
procedure in an easy-to-follow Windows inter¬ 
face (and it now includes the ability to recover 
rescue information from a Zip disk). The System 
Doctor runs in the background and scans your 
operating system for problems during use. Now 
the Doctor uses fewer system resources and pro¬ 
vides three levels of alarms (Notice, Caution, 
and Alert) when it finds a problem. 

But there are plenty of new tools that en¬ 
hance Norton Utilities' performance. If you 
want to diagnose and repair a problem, Win- 
Doctor will automatically and proactively check 
and monitor your system and fix any glitches it 
comes across. It will check for problems such as 
lost shortcuts, invalid Registry entries, broken 
applications, and missing dynamic-link libraries 
(DLLs). Many of these capabilities were built 
into previous versions of Utilities, but 
WinDoctor makes them easier to access. 


Symantec is also taking advantage of the 
Web as a troubleshooting tool. With Norton 
Utilities, users receive a free, limited-time sub¬ 
scription to Norton Web Services. This gives 
them access to LiveUpdate Pro, a service sim¬ 
ilar to Oil Change. Norton Utilities scans your 
system and then compares the software and 
hardware driver versions to an online data¬ 
base. If it finds an update, Utilities can auto¬ 
matically install it (and undo it later, if 
necessary). Our tests with this service worked 
as smoothly as Oil Change (without having to 
purchase extra software), but its database is 
not yet as extensive as Cybermedia's. 

Norton Utilities also includes a full version of 
Norton CrashGuard 3.0, Symantec's crash and re¬ 
covery protection software. CrashGuard works 
like other protection packages, giving users the 
option to "unfreeze" locked-up applications 
and letting them save their work 
after it intercepts the crash. Since 
CrashGuard works with the 
System Doctor, it often can sense 
when crashes might occur (such as 
when system resources run too 
low) and help you prevent them. 

CrashGuard was one of the more 
successful protection features we 
looked at, letting us off the hook 
quite often, even when we'd hit 
CTRL-ALT-DELETE. 

Norton Utilities is the most ex¬ 
pensive of the programs we 
looked at, but it's also one of the 
most powerful. Symantec's expe¬ 
rience in the utility field should 
not be overlooked when you're 
searching for the right utility program to keep 
your system running smoothly. 

Other Utility Programs: 

Norton CrashGuard Deluxe. Symantec 
also sells CrashGuard as a separate product. 
With CrashGuard Deluxe, which retails for 
$49.95, you receive the crash protection and re¬ 
covery abilities as well as antivirus protection, 
access to the LiveUpdate Pro service, and some 
of the diagnostic and repair attributes of Norton 
Utilities. Symantec is gearing CrashGuard 
Deluxe toward the less-experienced user with 
the lower price and more automated features. 

Norton Uninstall Deluxe. Symantec's 
uninstallation program has three main features. 
The first, InstallGuard, provides for safe installa¬ 
tions with the ability to automatically roll back 
to exactly the way your system was before the 
last installation. The second is its ability to 


remove software completely and save a backup 
for every deletion made, so you have a chance to 
change your mind later. Finally, AutoClean lets 
users automatically get rid of junk files, Internet 
cache files, and temporary files whenever they 
boot their systems. The $39.95 software also in¬ 
cludes access to Norton LiveUpdate. 

Norton AntiVirus. Symantec battles evil 
code with Norton AntiVirus. In addition to 
taking standard precautions against viruses, 
AntiVirus features a technology known as 
Bloodhound that provides real-time protection 
against the common threat of macro viruses. 
(Macro viruses infect a documents' macros, 
which combine several processes into one 
step.) Of course, users can update AntiVirus 
through Norton LiveUpdate, and they also can 
sign up to receive LiveUpdate E-mail, auto¬ 
matic notification from the Symantec Anti- 


Virus Research Center about the latest virus 
definitions, newest threats, and hoaxes to be 
on the lookout for. 

Norton SystemWorks. Symantec is 
bundling all these tools—Norton Utilities, 
Norton AntiVirus, Norton CrashGuard, and 
Norton Uninstall Deluxe—into a single suite 
available for $99.95 (it was unavailable for our 
review), It's available as an upgrade for cur¬ 
rent users of any of these applications and, in a 
nose-thumbing, to any owners of Nuts & Bolts, 
First Aid 98, and CleanSweep 4.0 for $69. 

Going without a utility program on your 
Desktop is like swimming without a lifeguard. 
The protection and problem-solving abilities 
that these applications put in your hands—or 
handle for you—will make them well worth 
the investment. ■ 

by Joel Strauch 
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Paying 

For 

Tech 

Support 


C hoosing which computer to buy 
from the many models on the 
market is a tough decision, but 
not nearly as difficult as it can be 
choosing whom to call when 
things go wrong with your system. Plenty of 
free services, such as newsgroups and World 
Wide Web pages, can help you find the an¬ 
swers to your questions. But these options are 
for people who have the time to search, as well 
as a system operating well enough to connect 
to the Internet. For other users, the options 
narrow to avenues more costly than a monthly 
Internet connect fee. 

When you're willing to pay for better tech¬ 
nical support, there are three places to look: 
the manufacturer, the reseller, and third-party 
vendors. While each has advantages and dis¬ 
advantages, generally the more money you 
pay is inversely proportional to how long you 
can expect to wait on hold. 

■ Manufacturers. Technical support 
from computer manufacturers has taken quite a 
thumping since the beginning of the Digital 
Age, and deservedly so. Long hold times, irri¬ 
tated technicians, and techno-babble have made 
the process of sending an SOS the last resort for 
most folks. Unfortunately, the manufacturer's 
warranty usually expires by the time users be¬ 
come accustomed to their system and the in¬ 
dustry lingo. And when the warranty expires, 
so does the freebie advice over the phone. 

Many major manufacturers offer 30 days of 
support with new systems, aimed at helping 
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new users get their computers running. IBM, 
for example, offers a 30-day plan and maintains 
a hotline 24 hours a day, seven days a week. But 
that number most likely suffers from the same 
tech support voodoo as other manufacturers' 
lines: too many calls, not enough staff, and not 
enough answers. Even IBM says its "response 
times may vary." Charges may also apply if 
your warranty has expired. 

Regular parts and labor warranties typically 
last one year, but offer tech support only on 
hardware issues during that time. You may 
wait on hold for endless minutes with a hard¬ 
ware manufacturer, only to find you need to 
call someone else. 

More and more manufacturers are working 
to change the reputation of tech support, but 


not without a cost. Free tech support isn't cost- 
effective for the manufacturer, and many have 
looked to other means for disseminating infor¬ 
mation. Most are now offering detailed service 
in the form of Frequently Asked Questions 
(FAQs) and other information on their Web 
sites. E-mail technical support is also a fre¬ 
quently seen feature. 

Other manufacturers are turning to selling 
additional tech support packages to their cus¬ 
tomers. For example, IBM Aptiva customers 
can join the Owner Privileges program 
(http://www.us.pcibm.com/privileges) free 
for one year from the date of purchase of a 
new Aptiva. Previous owners may also be eli¬ 
gible to purchase privileges, but only after 
paying $100. The Owner Privileges program 
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gets you preferred call handling, 
special discounts on later pur¬ 
chases, and a few other perks in¬ 
cluding how-to articles and 
automatic system updates. Aptiva 
buyers can extend their member¬ 
ships after the first year for $20. 

Other manufacturers offer simi¬ 
larly designed packages, with the 
price usually determined by the 
system you purchase and level of 
service you want. Maneuvering the 
different companies' Web sites can 
be frustrating, so your best bet is to 
call your PC's manufacturer for a 
complete explanation of their tech 
support options and fees. 

Although spending more for something you 
think should come free with the purchase may 
be a bitter pill, some companies' options may 
be worth looking into, especially with service 
warranties getting shorter each year. 

■ Reseller. Many major computer retailers 
try to compensate for the relatively thin manu¬ 
facturer warranty. Some, such as Best Buy, 
offer performance service plans, which act as a 
fill-in and extension for the original warranty. 
Unfortunately, these, like manufacturer war¬ 
ranties, typically do not cover software issues. 

Some stores such as Computer City 
(800/843-2489, http://www.computercity 
.com) provide an initial 30-day period of free 
technical support and offer extended support 
plans for consumers who purchase PCs at one 
of their stores. Folks who purchase these op¬ 
tions must wade through some phone menu 
options before actually reaching the techni¬ 
cians, which makes this service painfully sim¬ 
ilar to calling the manufacturer. 

Solutions on the Spot, Computer City's ex¬ 
tended support package, lets you choose the 
amount of service you think you'll need. 
Consumers have the option of 90 ($39.95) or 
365 ($79.95) days of unlimited toll-free tech¬ 
nical support. Both begin after the initial 
month runs out, so you're not paying for 
something that was supposed to be free. 

Computer City also creates a call history for 
you, so technicians can identify common prob¬ 
lems. The history also saves you from ex¬ 
plaining the problem again on later calls. The 
plan does not offer support of software pur¬ 
chased separately, so if it didn't come bundled 
with the system, you're on your own. Many 
customers can extend the Solutions on the Spot 
for an additional fee. 


Per-minute support is also available 
through Computer City at (900) 884-8324. Calls 
cost $2.49 per minute, and the first minute is 
free. 

CompUSA (http://www.compusa.com), of¬ 
fers similar support plans, which include soft¬ 
ware support. Each option is available to 
consumers, regardless of where they purchased 
their systems. Its (900) CALL-COMP per-minute 
plan (800/225-5266) has the same pricing struc¬ 
ture and hours as Computer City's. Another 
CompUSA option is (888) NOW-TECH 
(888/669-8324), which provides hardware and 
software support at a charge of $24.97 per inci¬ 
dent. You also can purchase a Dial-A-Tech card 
for unlimited calls in a 90- ($49.95), 180- ($79.99), 
or 365-day ($99.95) package from the company. 
Software support, however, is available only on 
the two latest versions of each software title. 
Dial-A-Tech is available on all days at all hours. 

CompUSA's Technology Assurance Plan 
(TAP) incorporates three- to five-year service 
plans with extended toll-free technical sup¬ 
port. Customers receive replacement service 
for peripherals that break down, as well as free 
parts and labor on other repairs. Power Surge 
protection up to $1,000 is included, as is the 
more typical "No Lemon" guarantee: If any 
component needs repair three times, the com¬ 
pany will replace it. If you still have your 
system when your contract ends, CompUSA 
guarantees you can renew you contract. 

TAP prices vary depending on the system's 
purchase price and whether the machine is 
new or used. For example, you would pay 
$199.97 for a three-year TAP for a machine that 
cost $1,500 to $2,000. 

An unusual feature in the Technology 
Assurance Plan is its transferability. Should 
you sell your system, the new owner receives 
the coverage for the remainder of the contract. 


You may have better luck selling 
your PC if you can show it has 
these types of guarantees. 

■ Third-Party Vendor, a 

search for "technical support" on 
the Yahoo! search engine yields 
numerous results showing smaller 
companies designed to help home 
users, small businesses, or large 
corporations through technical dif¬ 
ficulties. The setup varies, as does 
the cost. 

Some organizations, such as 
PCtechLine (900/225-4357, http: 
//www.pctechline.com) offer a 
900 number for support calls, charging $1.99 a 
minute. The drawback of a 900 number, of 
course, is that you pay for all the time on the 
phone, whether you're getting help or on hold. 
Some services may be more successful than 
others. In the case of PCtechLine, we received 
a busy signal each time we called. Services 
such as these can be a viable option for folks 
who have simple problems with quick solu¬ 
tions. The drawback is that if you knew it was 
a simple problem, you wouldn't be calling a 
toll number. 

Charging by the call is pretty common for 
third-party vendors, but some offer better 
deals than others. PC Crisis Line (800/828- 
4358, http://www.netbox.com/pccrisis) is a 
24-hour general help desk that charges $3 per 
minute for the first 10 minutes (with a two- 
minute minimum) but only $1 for each minute 
thereafter. The service doesn't charge you for 
the several minutes it takes to get your name, 
address, and credit card information. If you 
need to call back the same day regarding the 
same problem, you pay the reduced rate of $1 
per minute. 

If they're busy, you'll receive a message 
asking you to leave your name and number. 
They'll get back to you within 30 minutes, or 
you'll get two free minutes of support. This 
sounds good, but it gets even better. PC Crisis 
Line offers a guarantee—if it can't answer your 
question, the call is free. If that's the case, the 
techs suggest other places to try for answers. 
We found the support staff at PC Crisis Line to 
be friendly and efficient. They explained com¬ 
puter situations in non-technical terms, offered 
easy-to-follow instructions, as well as helpful 
tips to use the next time an event happened. 

Technical support companies such as these 
can do some serious damage to your credit 
card if you often have complicated problems. 
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For the occasional PC trauma, however, it's a 
good way to get some speedy support. Users 
who find they have more frequent problems 
might want to look at longer-term tech support 
packages. 

Intel, one of the computer industry's promi¬ 
nent players has branched out to offer support 
services with its AnswerExpress Support Suite 
(888/795-7357, http://www.intel.com/answer 
express/index2.htm). This is a flat-rate package 
with an assigned number of free calls, as well 
as additional support options. When you ex¬ 
ceed the free number of calls you pay a per-call 
fee. Technical support plans of this type are be¬ 
coming more common, but you may have 
trouble finding one as comprehensive as Intel's. 
For more information, see the sidebar. 

Another place to find support plans is your 
local yellow pages. The price is often higher 


for smaller outfits, but the benefit of having a 
technician nearby may outweigh the addi¬ 
tional costs. 

■ Weighing The Options. Retailer 
packages are in some cases the only extended 
warranties available to you. Before purchasing 
a reseller's plan, find out whether the company 
repairs components on-site. Some stores lack 
the facilities to repair units and must send 
them out of town, and in some cases, out of 
state. This situation could cause you to be 
without your system for several weeks. 

Home users with only the occasional 
problem may be inclined to go with a per-call 
or per-minute technical support company. 
They are much easier to get a hold of than 
manufacturers, but per-call support can be¬ 
come expensive over time. Users who find 


they spend 10 or 15 minutes a month on the 
phone may want to consider a different option. 

Because per-incident calls are difficult to 
predict and budget fQr, it may be advanta¬ 
geous for the small business to go with a flat- 
fee plan. Intel's AnwerExpress, for instance, 
allows for multiple calls during the contract 
period. The flat fee is easily incorporated into 
the monthly expenditures, letting businesses 
reserve an amount ahead of time. 

Try to weigh the options before you need 
the technical support. Look at the available 
service plans and make an informed, well- 
thought-out decision. Then when a PC crisis 
occurs, you won't be frantically searching for 
someone to call. ■ 

by Anne Steyer Phelps 


Intel’s AnswerExpress: Good & True 


O ftentimes people who buy a new 
system, printer, and maybe a few soft¬ 
ware packages end up leaving the store 
with several phone numbers to call for sup¬ 
port. It’s a situation you don’t find in other 
industries, says Intel Vice President Jim 
Johnson. ‘‘I can’t imagine buying a car and 
walking out with seven telephone num¬ 
bers,” he says. “Well, if the carburetor goes 
bad, call this person; if the front goes bad, 
call this person.” 

Add the number juggling to the bad rep¬ 
utation tech support has earned in the last 
few years, and you have some folks reluc¬ 
tant to place a call for help. Intel hopes to 
make deciding which number to call simple 
with its new comprehensive Answer- 
Express Support Suite package. With 
AnswerExpress, just one phone number 
can get paying customers answers to all 
their computing questions. 

Intel’s new package offers toll-free tech 
support for questions regarding all sorts of 
hardware and more than 200 software 
products. A World Wide Web-based 
Answer Library features how-to tutorials, 
reviews, and thousands of tips and tricks. 
“If you’ve got a problem, our goal is to give 
you an answer,” Johnson says. 

Along with tech support, the service fea¬ 
tures a virus protection utility that runs au¬ 
tomatically and an online backup service 


that uploads your data for safekeeping on 
Intel servers. Customers keep the only key to 
the encrypted backup for security. 

Users experiencing PC problems contact 
the service via a toll-free number or through 
E-mail using a special form. With the E-mail 
route, a prompt tells users to identify the cate¬ 
gory in which they are having troubles, ex¬ 
plain the specific problem, and enter a name 
and phone number. AnswerExpress software 
automatically sends a “snapshot” of the 
system configuration and current driver infor¬ 
mation with the message. Intel support staff 
ascertains from the snapshot any technical in¬ 
formation necessary to solve the problem. 

“The goal is to have the technician never 
ask you a question you can’t answer,” 
Johnson says. 

After sending off the E-mail message, 
users receive a confirmation as well as an es¬ 
timate of when they can expect a technician 
to call back with an answer. Intel strives for 
accurate estimations and speedy turn-around 
time. Johnson says a technician will call back 
in three to 10 minutes. 

Because the service supports so many 
software applications and hardware troubles, 
no one person can have all the answers, 
Johnson says. In the time it takes Intel to re¬ 
turn your call or respond to your E-mail mes¬ 
sage, technicians are identifying the problem 
and the right tech for the job. ‘The technician 


who calls back is one who already knows 
what the issue is, or at least what the area 
of the issue is, and therefore is an expert in 
that,” Johnson says. “We’ll have the right 
person call back the user so we can give 
them fast, accurate, friendly support.” 

The cost of an initial three-month 
AnswerExpress subscription (available at 
http://www.answerexpress.com) is $49.95. 
That price includes the startup software, 
three months of toll-free technical support, 
seven support requests, and an additional 
free month. It includes the Answer Library, 
virus protection, and online backup. 
Different subscription choices are available 
at different prices thereafter, each with 
their own number of support calls. 
Additional calls vary in price, depending on 
the subscription plan. Johnson says Intel is 
planning to have a yearly-fee based pro¬ 
gram out this fall as well. 

“One of the challenges we’ve had is that, 
in a way, (people think) this is a little too 
good to be true,” Johnson says. 

Some jaded computer owners may think 
that’s the case, but after one call to 
AnswerExpress, they're likely to change 
their tune. A call to the 888 number left us 
pleasantly surprised by the experience. We 
were on hold for less than 45 seconds be¬ 
fore a courteous technician answered, took 
our number, and called us back. C 
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10 Safety Tips 
For Taking PCs 
To The Shop 



T he ideal computer system is speedy, al¬ 
ways works the night before a deadline, 
and never, ever lets you down. Yet it's a 
cold, harsh fact that computers fail loyal and 
protective owners on a regular basis: a blank 
monitor, a crashed hard drive, no spin on the 
CD-ROM drive. Although most computer 
manufacturers offer two to three years in war¬ 
ranty, the majority of users don't purchase a 
new system every third year, and computer re¬ 
pairs are eventually unavoidable. For some, 
taking the PC to the shop creates the same ner¬ 
vous anxiety as hauling the old beast Bessy 
into the mechanic. Horror stories surround the 
notion of taking your PC to the shop, whether 
it's a part not covered under warranty, repair 
technicians offering unneeded parts, or the 
dreaded catch-all "hard drive failure" remedy. 


But not every computer repair technician is an 
evil gremlin waiting to dip into your pockets. 

Before you drain your savings account to re¬ 
place your broken PC rather than make the 
dreaded trip to the repair shop, however, learn 
these 10 simple tips for protecting yourself and 
obtaining the quality repair service you de¬ 
serve. The following suggestions come from a 
variety of local repair shops, major retail store 
repair centers, Internet Web shops, and com¬ 
puter makers. 

1. Save Everything 
From The Beginning 

Although it's tempting to brandish your 
new computer on a shiny desk and throw 
away all those extra cumbersome papers, new 
owners need to save everything in anticipation 


of future repairs. Taking a few moments to fill 
out a registration card and warranty informa¬ 
tion will protect you and your beloved com¬ 
puter in the future. Some computer 
manufacturers even offer online registration, 
but be sure to print out a copy and place it 
with your receipts. Keep all the receipts and 
warranties, especially if there are separate war¬ 
ranties for components such as the modem, 
processor, motherboard, and monitor, and 
bundle them in a safe place. 

2. Where Did You Buy It? 

When you purchased your computer, the 
last thing on your mind was repairing it in the 
future. Even during the purchasing process, 
there is vital information to note, such as the 
fact that direct-mail companies do not repair 
the machines they sell and the local repair 
shop charges a minimum fee to evaluate the 
problem even when the unit is under war¬ 
ranty. Doing your homework on warranties, 
available extended warranties, and diagnostic 
fees before you make a purchase will save you 
time and money later. 

3. Write It Down 

Unless you're a computer guru, you typi¬ 
cally won't know what the problem is when 
your computer fails. When a computer glitch 
occurs, write down its symptoms. Error mes¬ 
sages are especially helpful and sometimes 
pinpoint the problem when the computer is in 
the hands of a professional. Writing down 
every detail you can think of or see on the 
screen will assist your repair technician in 
solving the dilemma. Questions such as, "Was 
the screen blue in color when it stalled?" and 
"What error message appeared on the screen?" 
will certainly be asked by the people you con¬ 
tact to solve the problem. Knowing the answer 
to these questions will prove valuable (even if 
you don't understand that "error in 
Config.sys" message) when you discuss trou¬ 
bleshooting over the phone with the repair 
shop. Before you begin searching for a com¬ 
puter repair shop, take the initiative to dis¬ 
cover whether your system is still under 
warranty. The repair shop usually won't do it 
for you, and you can be a step ahead. 

4. Shop Around 

Automatically taking your limping com¬ 
puter to the vendor you purchased from is 
asking for trouble. Your salesperson, if he or 
she is still there, probably won't remember 
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you, much less know how a hard drive works. 
Unless you did your homework before you 
made your purchase, you may be surprised at 
the long repair times and huge repair costs at 
the local Computers-R-Us. Call around to var¬ 
ious repair shops, especially some of the 
smaller shops, and retrieve information on di¬ 
agnostic fees, on-site repair, hourly rates, and 
estimates. Smaller stores usually offer a person¬ 
able atmosphere because when competing with 
larger chains that sell at lower prices, quality 
work and professional service will keep a busi¬ 
ness afloat. Even the mom and pop stores, 
however, need to make a living and charge di¬ 
agnostic fees (usually after the warranty has ex¬ 
pired). While shopping, pay attention to shops 
that carry the seal or logo of your PC's manu¬ 
facturer, such as IBM or Hewlett-Packard. 
Usually this signifies the coverage of the war¬ 
ranty repairs for those models or that the shop 
has someone certified to repair such models. 
The majority of computer repair shops in the 
industry repair most brands. 

5. Find Service On The Phone 

When you begin to call businesses for re¬ 
pair, pay attention to the phone service you re¬ 
ceive, such as how long you were on hold, the 
temperament of the people you spoke with, 
and how eager they were to earn your busi¬ 
ness. Some computer companies offer toll-free 
technical support and will direct you to the 
available repair shops in your area that accept 
their warranty (if your computer still has one), 
while others actually charge a phone support 
fee. When calling for repairs, be sure to have 
the model number or the serial number to 
make things flow quick and easy. 

6. Know The Fees 

When you deliver your computer to the 
shop, the repair person diagnoses the system, 
which (usually) lets the shop determine what 
needs repair, whether it's a simple power cable 
to the system or a bad diskette drive. 
Diagnostic fees are typical in the computer re¬ 
pair business and cost $25 to $65 just to tell 
you what's wrong. Some repair shops, how¬ 
ever, don't charge for diagnosis. 

If you feel familiar with your computer, you 
might try to run Norton Utilities or other avail¬ 
able software that evaluates your hard drive. 
Other businesses provide on-site services to 
save you the time of visiting the shop, but you 
will pay heartily for this service. On-site ser¬ 
vices usually consist of a travel charge and an 
hourly fee starting from the time they arrive. 
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Remember, the 
repair people 
work for you, 
so don’t be 
afraid to ask 
questions or gather 
additional evaluations 
if you feel 


with the offered service. 


Although some companies offer travel for free, 
the average on-site repair is still $100 per visit. 
Most repair shops also charge an hourly rate in 
addition to the diagnosis, which costs $15 to $75 
per hour, whereas other shops just charge a flat- 
rate fee for the service. Flat-rate fees are more 
desirable in case of installation difficulties, so 
call around to find information about detailed 
charges. Estimates are usually free following 
the diagnosis, and unless the diagnosis fee is as¬ 
tronomical, don't settle for the first estimate. 


7. Take The Bad News 

Once your system problem has been diag¬ 
nosed by more than one repair shop, the deci¬ 
sion whether to make the repair is sometimes 
frustrating. The repair shop may have told you 
the computer is no longer under warranty, or 
as with some computers, the parts are no 
longer available. Taking this bad news in 
stride is your first step toward complete re¬ 
covery from computer anxiety. Make a quick 
call to the company that designed your hard 
drive or CD-ROM drive or whatever compo¬ 
nent is ailing and ask whether that particular 
part is still under warranty, or whether the 
company offers discounts on a trade-in of the 
old drive for a new one. If this works, you 
have bypassed paying extra for the needed 
part and only need to concentrate on negoti¬ 
ating a flat rate for the repair or installation. 

8. Prepare Your 
Computer For Repair 

Before you drop off your system for repair, 
follow these few important steps: 

• If the computer is accessible, back up all the 

data on the system. 


• Write down all the serial numbers from the 
hard drive, CD-ROM drive, modem, etc., to 
double check against repaired parts. 

• Label your computer with your contact in¬ 
formation, such as name and phone 
number, in case it gets lost. Do not include 
your address for safety precautions. 

• Remove personal data from your computer 
that could be an invasion of your privacy, 
such as checking account information or 
Internet password data. 

9. Handing Over The Machine 

Before you leave your precious system in the 
hands of an unknown, be certain to have a 
written estimate of the listed repairs and the esti¬ 
mated time for repair. Knowing the repair time 
is mandatory due to the average repair time of 
three to 30 days. Do not sign any form that au¬ 
thorizes just any repair (up to the amount of) 
and do pay attention to any fine print that may 
include extra servicing or shipping fees. Also 
ask for documentation if the shop guarantees its 
work because some shops guarantee hardware 
installation for up to 90 days if it is not originally 
covered by a warranty. If the repair is a time- 
consuming process and your business or home- 
life depends on the vitality of your computer, 
ask for an available rental unit. 

10. Take Control 
Of Your Repair 

One of the last steps in your repair is to at¬ 
tain a detailed tracking of your repair. Know 
where the computer is going and when it will 
be returned. When the system is returned, test 
it at the shop before taking it home or paying 
for the repair. If the problem is fixed, pay by 
credit card to guarantee a receipt if you lose 
the original or if the repair was not to your sat¬ 
isfaction and you need to stop payment. In ad¬ 
dition, obtain a list of the repairs and the 
replaced parts. 


Repairing your computer doesn't have to be 
a headache. Just take a deep breath and go 
through each of these steps slowly. Everyone 
wants their computer fixed yesterday, but 
don't rush to the first repair shop. Remember, 
the repair people work for you, so don't be 
afraid to be ask questions or gather additional 
evaluations if you feel uncomfortable with the 
offered service. Taking your time, shopping 
around, and watching your step will result in a 
stress-free computer repair experience. ■ 

by Buffy Cranford-Petelle 
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Billions & Billions Earned 

How The IT Industry Fuels America’s Economic Engine 



I n 1946 at the University of 
Pennsylvania, J. Presper 
Eckert and John Mauchly un¬ 
veiled the Electronic Numer¬ 
ical Integrator and Computer 
(ENIAC), the first general-purpose 
electronic digital calculator. It 
spanned 150 feet, weighed about 30 
tons, and used 20 banks of blinking 
lights to show results of its then 
super-fast computations. Eckert and 
Mauchly knew they were onto 
something big, but even they could 
have never guessed the size of the 
computer's eventual impact. In this 
final installment of our three-part se¬ 
ries on the computing industry, we 
look at another area where ENIAC's 
offspring have produced a profound 
effect: the economy. 

If you look at all the computers 
used in everyday life—from the 
desktop unit at work to the ATM at 
the bank to the price-scanner at the 
supermarket—it's easy to notice that 
this industry has taken on a large 
role in our national economy. But 
you might be surprised to find out 
just how large that role is. 

Edward Black is the president of 
the Computer & Communications 
Industry Association (CCLA), a group that rep¬ 
resents a cross section of top companies from 
what we'll refer to as the information tech¬ 
nology (IT) industry (that means computers 
and related technologies). As an industry ad¬ 
vocate he is not one to mince words when it 
comes to describing IT's effect on the United 
States and world economies. "The computing 
and related high-tech industry is the most dy¬ 
namic, most prosperous, most economically 
beneficial industry the world has ever known." 

Black says when discussing the IT industry 
you have to consider not only its direct eco¬ 
nomic impact, but also that of the many com¬ 
panies that are profitable, in part, because of 


the IT products they rely on to do business. 
Many companies could not exist without IT 
products. "The economic impact... is just 
staggering because we are talking about revo¬ 
lutionizing society and changing fundamental 
underpinnings of our economy," Black says. 

Of course, you'd expect to hear that type of 
stuff from somebody who works in the IT in¬ 
dustry, but the U.S. government recently re¬ 
leased a report with statistics that support 
Black's sweeping statements. In the April 1998 
report "The Emerging Digital Economy," the 
U.S. Department of Commerce offered a 
number of interesting figures. Among them 
are numbers that show the IT industry's 


growing share of the gross domestic 
product (GDP). (Tom Welche's 
Money Words World Wide Web site 
defines GDP as: "The total value of a 
nation's goods and services pro¬ 
duced over a specific time period." 
Until 1991 people called it the gross 
national product [GNP].) 

According to the report, in 1985 the 
IT industry made up about 4.9% of 
the GDP. By 1990, with the PC 
reaching more homes, it grew to 6.1%. 
After a few years of slow growth in 
1993 the Internet started to take off, 
causing another growth spurt that 
brings IT's 1998 total to about 8.2% of 
the GDP. While that's a sizable por¬ 
tion of the overall economy, the report 
also says that IT's share of the GDP 
growth rate is closer to 15%, because 
the industry is growing so rapidly rel¬ 
ative to others. 

And that's only part of the story. In 
a speech on June 22, 1998, Secretary 
of Commerce William M. Daley said, 
"In the last five years, information 
technologies have been responsible 
for more than one-quarter of real eco¬ 
nomic growth." Daley also noted that 
nearly 45% of all business equipment 
investments are in the IT sector. 
That's up from a mere 3% in the 1960s. In com¬ 
munications, insurance, and brokerage compa¬ 
nies that percentage is even larger, with more 
than three-quarters of all investments going to¬ 
ward IT equipment. 

Here's more food for thought: The Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce reported that IT prices "ad¬ 
justed for quality and performance 
improvements, have been falling while prices in 
the rest of the economy have been rising." Using 
the example of microprocessor development, 
the report said "the cost of microprocessor com¬ 
puting has decreased from $230 to $3.42 per 
MIPS (million instructions per second)." This is 
important because declining IT prices actually 
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helped lower the overall inflation rate by 
one percentage point from 1996 to 1997 for 
a total rate of only 2%. 

The IT industry also has a pro¬ 
nounced impact on the workforce. The 
Commerce Department's report said 7.4 
million people worked in IT industries ^ 
and IT-related occupations in 1996. In <£. 
his speech Daley said the average IT §> 
worker earns 64% more than the average § 
private sector employee. That puts the O 
average salary at just less than $46,000 a 
year. * 

That $46,000 is probably a bit high be- be¬ 
cause of average-skewing folks at the top <3 

of the largest IT companies. Probably the 
best-known of these IT elite is Micro¬ 
soft's Bill Gates. The October 1997 issue 
of Fortune magazine listed his wealth at 
about $38.7 billion dollars. According to 
the Bill Gates Personal Wealth Clock 
(http://www.webho.com/Wealth 
Clock), on Aug. 4, 1998, that number 
reached more than $61 billion. 
Microsoft's number-two man, Steve 
Ballmer, was listed at $8.2 billion in the 1997 
article. The Aug. 3,1998, issue of Newsweek re¬ 
ported his current wealth at about $13 billion. 
These guys have become one-man economies. 

■ United States: World IT Capital. 

All these numbers prove that IT is big business 
in the United States. We're not the only nation 
enjoying this technological growth, but be¬ 
cause of social and economic structures in 
place before the technology boom, America is 
definitely in a class by itself, Black says. 

"Other countries don't have the economic 
and legal market frameworks to allow the 
market to grow like it did here," he says. "Our 
innovation engine is tremendous. It was a 
combination of venture capitalists, of educa¬ 
tion, and of our antitrust laws." 

Black is quick to point out that despite U.S. 
dominance, the IT industry is definitely a 
global one, and he says many "American" 
companies have an international flavor. "We 
need to do it on a global scale, so what you 
end up with is a global industry with a huge 
U.S. origin," he says. "Many of the companies 
are not pure U.S., they are global. The U.S. has 
a center core involvement in many of the 
global high-tech companies." 

Another factor in U.S. success is the role 
small companies here play in development of 
new technologies. "In Japan you have some 
very good companies," he says. "They clearly 


do some good stuff and should not be dis¬ 
missed as anything less than first-class. But 
they don't have the dynamic energy. They ap¬ 
proach it more from the top down, where a big 
company says 'Let's figure out the next 
chapter.'" Americans tend to advance new 
ideas and technologies differently. "We ap¬ 
proach it with a hundred Joe Schmos who go 
out and say, 'I have an idea,' and they go out, 
get funded, and do it." 

The importance of small companies and 
start-ups (newly formed businesses) can not 
be overstated in technology-based industries, 
Black says. In other industries somebody 
may be breaking through established mar¬ 
keting patterns and established product lines, 
he says, but in the high-tech world they are 
instead finding new venues, new technolo¬ 
gies, new offshoots. "A lot of people form 
their own companies because they have an 
idea." 

While large companies play the role of 
finders, adapters, and consolidators, Black says 
it's the smaller companies that make the big 
breakthroughs that fuel the industry's growth. 
"It's fascinating the amount of innovation that 
comes out of small companies," he says. "Real 
innovation has come from the smaller players 
and has come out of the dynamic tension of 
hundreds of thousands of companies getting 
venture capital, starting up, and having cre¬ 
ative ideas." 


Black points to one major reason for the ex¬ 
plosion of small U.S. companies during the IT 
industry's formative years: the U.S. govern¬ 
ment's close eye on IBM. "An awful lot of 
people in the industry with historical perspec¬ 
tive would say the antitrust limitations on IBM 
incentivized literally thousands of future en¬ 
trepreneurs to leave IBM." 

■ The High-Tech Stock Market. 

Watchers of IT's economic role often get their 
most exciting moments by observing the stock 
market. In recent years IT-related stocks have 
shown dynamic movement and grown sub¬ 
stantially overall, providing further proof that 
the world has embraced technology. 

The Commerce Department's report pointed 
to the capital represented by top IT firms. "The 
collective market capitalizations of five major 
companies, Microsoft, Intel, Compaq, Dell, and 
Cisco, has grown to over $588 billion in 1997 
from under $12 billion in 1987, close to a fifty¬ 
fold increase in the space of a decade." Market 
capitalization is a quick way of measuring a 
company's size by multiplying its stock price 
by the number of outstanding shares. 

Black says the impressive amount of money 
invested in high-tech stocks points to the fact 
that people understand the industry is only 
going to get bigger. "I think it reflects the re¬ 
ality that this sector is tremendously important 
to the economy; that it's the most rapidly 
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■ GENERAL COMPUTING 


growing part of the economy. People ... have 
a deep belief that there is a vast market devel¬ 
opment and that there are huge amounts of 
money to be made. Some of that money is 
going to be made now, a lot of it will be made 
in the near term, and huge amounts of it will 
be made in the medium/long term." 

That philosophy helps explain the explosion 
in stock prices for Internet-related companies. 
According to the July 1998 issue of Forbes mag¬ 
azine, "Internet stocks have been blessed. Not 
only have they outperformed the S&P 500 over 
the last few years, they've also bested tech¬ 
nology stocks as a whole." Of course, like all 
hot-performing stocks, these have drawn 
charges that it's only a matter of time before 
these high-flying stocks come back to earth. 

Chris Hill is a spokesperson for The Motley 
Fool, an excellent World Wide Web site de¬ 
voted to helping investors keep an eye on the 
stock market (http://www.motleyfool.com). 
Hill says all investors try to see into the future 
when they buy stocks. But while most compa¬ 
nies and their stocks revolve around estab¬ 
lished ideas and principals, the Internet and 
the money that will be made there is still 
largely undefined. "When you're looking at 
Internet companies, individual investors and 
Wall Street analysts are all looking down the 
line, and they're asking, 'What is commerce 
going to be like five or 10 years from now and 
what is the potential of this company?"' 

It's interesting how many 
highly valued Internet 
stocks belong to companies 
that seem to be spending an 
awful lot compared to what 


campaigns designed to reach even non-com¬ 
puter users. 

Hill uses USA Today as an example of a real- 
world company that used branding to estab¬ 
lish itself early. "Just as some Internet 
companies today are sort of disregarded as 
losing money or wasting money, USA Today 
was disregarded, too," he says. "For the first 
five years it was 'Oh God, it's a full-color 
newspaper' and 'Who's going to buy this?' But 
it turns out they weren't losing money; they 
were investing money." 

He says branding has always been impor¬ 
tant, but the Internet creates a rush that's usu¬ 
ally not an issue with other industries. The 
Internet's time factor creates much more of a 
sense of a race. The race: Who can establish 
their brand bigger, faster, and better? 

"Five years from now millions of people are 
going to log onto the Internet for the first time, 
and what's going to be waiting there for them? 
Maybe the money they are spending right now 
is going to pay off for them in the long run." 

The Department of Commerce reports that 
in 1994 3 m illi on people, mostly in the United 
States, used the Internet. In 1998 100 million 
people are using it, and some experts project 
that by the year 2005 as many as 1 billion 
people could be logging on. In the end the 
companies who establish their brands, and are 
waiting for those billion or so people to arrive, 
will probably go on to reap the rewards. 


"Eventually there will be a weeding-out 
process," Hill says. "Eventually the weaker 
competitors are going to be swallowed up." 

■ My Turn. Part of the IT industry's con¬ 
tribution comes indirectly, through the infor¬ 
mation it makes available. With home PCs and 
widely available connections to the massive 
amount of information on the Web, the stock 
market playing field has become level enough 
for more people to get in on the action. 
Thanks, in part, to PCs, more people now can 
put their money into the overall economy. 

"Look at how easy it is to get financial infor¬ 
mation today compared to five years ago, and 
how cheap it is," Hill says. "There is information 
you can get for free that five years ago would 
have cost you literally thousands of dollars." 

The ability to buy and trade stocks is just as 
available. Today you don't need a broker to 
join the stock market; you just need the right 
connection. In the four years since The Motley 
Fool went online Hill says the cost of an online 
trade has dropped from about $50 to as low as 
$8. "The Internet and the home computer have 
been hugely beneficial for individual investors 
who want to take control of their own money." 

And who doesn't want the opportunity to 
get in on just a chunk of the rapidly growing 
money machine called the IT industry? ■ 

by Tom Mainelli 


IT’s Climbing Contribution 


they're bringing in. It's part 
of the new way business will 
happen on the Internet, and 
it has to do with the buzz¬ 
word of the moment: 
branding. That's what hap¬ 
pens when a company out- 
spends its revenues to make 
sure everybody knows what 
it is and what it does. A 
good example of successful 
branding is the online book¬ 
store Amazon.com. While a 
large portion of the country 
isn't even online yet, and 
Amazon.com still spends 
more than it makes, the com- 
pany is achieving wide 
brand recognition due to 
far-reaching marketing 
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Surviving 

Computer 

Lockups 


A n unresponsive computer appli¬ 
cation elicits nearly the same re¬ 
action as going to your car, 
turning the key, and hearing a 
click, click, click. There is never a 
good time for a dead battery or a hung up 
computer. 

Your unsaved information just sits there 
with that unblinking cursor. What are you 
going to do? All your information will be lost 
forever the minute you cut the power to that 
stinkin' machine. 

Before you take that final step, check out 
your options. Windows 3.1 and Windows 95 
(Win95) have some resuscitating tools avail¬ 
able that let you minimize your losses when 
your PC locks up. Before we get to using them, 
let's discuss the difference between a computer 
that is momentarily hung up and a truly 
locked up system. 

■ Just Resting. Sometimes computers 
hang up for no apparent reason. Your cursor 
may stop blinking, and moving your mouse 
and tapping various keys' may generate no re¬ 
sponse. Before you give up and press the restart 
button or, worse, turn off the power completely, 
give your system a moment to recover. If you 
haven't saved in a while, your application may 
be automatically saving. If you're printing a 


huge, memory-consuming file, your computer 
may still be sending commands to the printer. 
You may never know why your computer 
seemed to be resting, but give it a few seconds, 
maybe even minutes, and make sure it's not 
going to respond. 

If your cursor is blinking but your mouse or 
keyboard won't work, be sure to check the 
connections at the back of your computer. The 
wires may have come loose, resulting in an un¬ 
responsive keyboard or mouse. 

If your cursor is not blinking, and you 
can't input anything with your mouse or key¬ 
board, your system could be locked up. 
Frequently a bug in the program causes an 
application to try things it's not allowed to 
do. (A bug is a programming flaw that causes 
a malfunction or undesired result.) This can 
result in a General Protection Fault, and fre¬ 
quently, your entire system, not just the ap¬ 
plication, comes to a standstill. Sometimes 
you will see an error message, but when your 
computer is truly at a halt, it can't even send 
you a message to that effect. 


■ Inglorious Reputation, in the past, 
because of its function in MS-DOS, users have 
thought of the CTRL-ALT-DELETE key combi¬ 
nation as a warm reboot tool that restarts your 
computer (as opposed to a cold reboot where 
you physically turn the power off). In MS-DOS, 
the best you can do with a locked up computer 
is press the three keys together. Although your 
computer will restart, you'll lose all unsaved 
information. But for Windows 3.1 and Win95, 
CTRL-ALT-DELETE is not simply for just 
restarting recalcitrant computers. 

Let's say you're working in Microsoft Excel 
when the cursor suddenly stops blinking and 
your mouse won't respond to any of your 
frantic clicks. To resolve your predicament, 
you press CTRL-ALT-DELETE. If the system 
was not locked up, you will receive an error 
message telling you not to press CTRL-ALT- 
DELETE again. The message says that al¬ 
though you can quit an application that has 
stalled using the key combination, the cur¬ 
rent applications are all responding to the 
system, and if you press CTRL-ALT-DELETE 
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again, you will restart your computer and 
lose all the unsaved material in the open ap¬ 
plications. This is a huge price to pay for 
being impatient! Instead, press any key and 
you'll go back to the Excel spreadsheet; wait 
to see if the application resumes normal be¬ 
havior. If possible, save everything at this 
point just in case your system is getting 
ready to crash. 

■ PC Booster Cables. When you press 
CTRL-ALT-DELETE in Windows 3.1, your op¬ 
erating system tests for responses from each 
open application. Often, Windows can't spot 
the malfunctioning program and will offer 
only the option of pressing the three keys 
again to restart the entire system. 

A more fortunate result is a message saying 
the current application is not responding to the 
system. This means Windows 3.1 isolated the 
problem and then provides three options: 

• Press ESC to cancel and return to Windows. 

• Press ENTER to close the application that is 
not responding. You will lose any unsaved 
information in this application. 

• Press CTRL-ALT-DELETE to restart your 
computer. You will lose any unsaved infor¬ 
mation in all applications. 


It will then prompt you to press ENTER for 
OK or ESC to cancel. If you chose to press the 
ESC key and go back to the hung up applica¬ 
tion, it may have received enough of a nudge to 
start responding again. When you close the ap¬ 
plication that caused the problem, your system 
is free to respond again. If you have many ap¬ 
plications open at once, losing some of the un¬ 
saved data in one is infinitely preferable to 
shutting down your system and losing the un¬ 
saved information in all the open applications. 

In a worst-case scenario where your system 
remains locked up and you cannot close any of 
the open applications, press CTRL-ALT- 
DELETE to restart your computer. In rare in¬ 
stances, your computer can be so locked up it 
won't even respond to CTRL-ALT-DELETE; 
this will force you to press the Restart button 
or cut the power and do a cold reboot. 

■ All Is Well That Ends Well. 

Pressing CTRL-ALT-DELETE in Win95 pro¬ 
vides far more pleasant results because 
Win95 better isolates problem programs. If 
your system isn't responding when you're 
working in Microsoft Word, for instance, press 
CTRL-ALT-DELETE, and a Close Program 
dialog box appears. You'll see a list of your 


open applications and files, and presumably, 
if you select the problematic program and 
click the End Task button, the rest of the 
open applications and programs will escape 
unscathed. (Usually, Win95 will tell you 
which program is problematic by placing a 
[Not Responding] next to its name.) Close 
Program also gives you the warning message 
that pressing CTRL-ALT-DELETE again will 
result in your computer shutting down and 
restarting, and you'll lose all unsaved infor¬ 
mation in all programs that are running. 

Although you have the option to End Task 
and Shut Down, try the End Task option first. 
Theoretically, this is supposed to let your 
system override the hung up application and 
close it, thus freeing the rest of your system. 

Lockups may be unavoidable, but you can 
protect yourself from catastrophic results by 
taking advantage of any autosave options your 
software may provide. Additionally, make cer¬ 
tain your computer is truly locked up and ex¬ 
plore every alternative offered in Windows 3.1 
and Win95 before resorting to restarting or 
cutting the power completely. ■ 

by Katie Powers 


Hedge Your Bet In Word 


D espite your best efforts, there may 
come a time when your system locks 
up and you’re left with the options of 
gazing forever at a locked up screen or 
shutting down completely without first 
saving those last, brilliant words. Before 
this happens, check out Microsoft Word’s 
powerful data protection features. They 
could save you time and heartache. 

AutoSave 

Microsoft Word, versions 6 and 7, has 
an automatic save (AutoSave) feature that 
prepares you for possible emergencies. 
You must engage AutoSave before a 
problem occurs to recover the latest pre¬ 
crash version of a document. 

Once you’re in a Word document, you 
can engage AutoSave by opening the File 
menu, choosing Save As and clicking the 
Options button. In the Automatic Save 
Every option you can further define your 
automatic save by keying in how many 


minutes should elapse before Word automati¬ 
cally saves your document to a backup file. 
This is where you decide to be really safe and 
back up your work every minute or be brazen 
and gamble with every 20 minutes. 

After a power failure, a crash, or a CTRL- 
ALT-DELETE shutdown, any documents you 
had open during the crash or shutdown 
should be on-screen when you reopen Word. 
You’ll need to resave the document, but keep 
in mind that Word may not recover the entire 
document. This is because you will lose any 
changes you made after the last AutoSave. 

Word 97’s AutoRecover features lets you 
click a box to set the option to recover text from 
a damaged document. You may not get the en¬ 
tire document, and it probably won’t have the 
formatting, but most of the text that was saved 
before the document was damaged should be 
recovered. You’ll also have a choice of file 
types in which to save your backup document. 
You can autosave your document as a Word, 
Word Template, Text Only, MS-DOS text only, 


HTML, WordPerfect , or Write document 
among others. 

One caveat that has not changed in Word 
97 is that you must resave a recovered or 
damaged file once you open it. Otherwise, 
you risk losing it permanently. AutoSave lets 
you back up and recover documents that 
may have otherwise been lost in a crash, 
but once you’ve opened the backup copy, if 
it’s not been saved again, it’s history. 

The Beauty Of Backup 

Although infrequent, there may be times 
when you’re attempting to save recovered 
files after restarting Word, but pressing 
Save doesn’t work. If you also selected 
Always Create Backup Copy as one of your 
save options, you’ll be able to retrieve files 
you cannot save. Retrieving backed up files 
works as long as you saved your document 
at least once before the lockup. Word’s Help 
feature gives an excellent tutorial on both 
AutoSave and retrieving backup copies. □ 
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Get The Most 
From Technical 
Support 


T ales are circulating on the Internet about 
dim-witted computer users who call 
technical support for the most ridiculous 
reasons. One such story describes a user who 
couldn't get the computer to work during a 
power outage. Another story describes a user 
who tried to employ the CD-ROM tray as a 
beverage holder. 

These tales have assumed a therapeutic 
quality for frustrated technicians, serving as 
humorous reminders that their jobs could al¬ 
ways be a little worse. Among end users, how¬ 
ever, the tales carry a different meaning. For 


them, the stories are fables that warn against 
calling technical support for ridiculous reasons 
lest the user might end up as the butt of a 
mean-spirited joke. 

Fortunately, there are a few steps you can 
take to ensure your next call to technical sup¬ 
port is a positive experience for you and the 
technician. Before you call for help, you need to 
pinpoint where the problem lies and who can 
help you solve the problem, decide how serious 
the problem is and how quickly you need it re¬ 
solved, and determine which avenue of support 
will be able to provide the best solution. 


■ Whose Problem Is It? Because of 
computers' nature, pinpointing the problem 
and the responsible party isn't easy. A com¬ 
puter is a multifunction device comprised of 
many components. There is the hard drive, the 
processor, the motherboard, the memory, all 
the peripherals that came with it, and those 
you added since you bought it. Then there's 
the software, including the operating system, 
everything that came bundled with the PC, 
and anything you downloaded from the 
Internet. When something isn't working prop¬ 
erly, the trouble could lie in any of these areas; 
it even could lie in more than one area. 

The best way to pinpoint the problem is to 
retrace your steps. On a piece of paper, write 
the last action you performed before the 
problem occurred. Did you start an applica¬ 
tion? Did you try to print? Did you insert a 
diskette in the diskette drive? Odds are that 
the problem lies with the hardware or soft¬ 
ware involved in the performance of this last 
action. 

Your last action could be the problem or it 
may simply reveal the source of the problem. 
This is why you also should write down any 
unusual computer-related events that may 
have recently occurred. Did you download 
some data from the Internet? Did you install 
software or hardware? Did you lose power to 
the PC because of a storm? Was the computer 
recently exposed to extremely hot, cold, or 
humid weather? Did something hit the com¬ 
puter? Did someone else use the computer? 
Any of these situations could trigger a chain of 
events that result in a computer malfunction. 

Once you gather your clues, it's time to de¬ 
duce where the problem lies and whom you 
should contact for help. Getting this right 
will save you much time and frustration 
later. 

Program problems. Problems with pro¬ 
grams—meaning any software application 
other than the operating system and device 
drivers that control hardware—are fairly easy 
to diagnose, says Teresa Bright, the director of 
technical support in North America for 
Symantec Corp. 

When you encounter a software problem, 
you should contact the software developer. 
The rule is you only call a software developer 
for help if you're using or trying to open the 
program when a problem occurs. Some of the 
issues not addressed by software developers 
are outdated hardware drivers and operating 
system support. "Most of the time our 
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customers have had problems installing or 
configuring our software, which makes it real 
easy for them to know whom to call," Bright 
says. She advises users to write down the text 
of any error message before calling technical 
support. An error message that appears 
when you run a program indicates a problem 
with installed software. 

Hardware problems. Hardware prob¬ 
lems revolve around the installation and use of 
hardware components. For these 
problems, you should contact the 
hardware manufacturer. For ex¬ 
ample, if you install a monitor and 
the picture is blurry, you should call 
the monitor manufacturer. If your 
tape drive suddenly stops working 
one day, you should call the tape 
drive manufacturer. Hardware man¬ 
ufacturers also address Basic 
Input /Output System (BIOS) issues, 
hardware driver issues, and hard¬ 
ware incompatibility issues. 

Don't call the hardware manufac¬ 
turer if you have a problem that per¬ 
tains to software or operating system 
issues; only call the hardware manu¬ 
facturer if you're installing a device 
or if a hardware device stops 
working correctly. Most importantly, 
double-check the power and cable 
connections to the device in question 
before you call any hardware manu¬ 
facturer. 

Operating system problems. 

The operating system is one of the 
first things the user sees when the 
computer is turned on and the last thing the 
user sees when the computer is turned off. 
Based on these facts, many users assume that 
the operating system is involved in every 
problem. They also assume that the operating 
system developer (Microsoft for about 85% of 
the world's computers) knows how to handle 
every problem that strikes a computer. 

Unfortunately, that's just not so, says 
Eileen Crain, marketing communications 
manager for Microsoft technical support. The 
operating system developer can assist users 
with operating system installation issues and 
usage issues that pertain to built-in compo¬ 
nents of the operating system, Crain says, but 
it doesn't have the resources to address hard¬ 
ware and third-party software issues. The op¬ 
erating system developer will refer these calls 
to the relevant manufacturer or developer. 
Follow this rule: Contact the operating system 


developer only if you can find some reference 
to the problematic component in the oper¬ 
ating system's built-in help files. 

Other problems and sources of sup¬ 
port. Often the best resource for computer 
help (aside from those discussed above) is the 
computer manufacturer. Many times, this is 
the first place you should call, especially if the 
problem pertains to the hardware or software 
that came bundled with the computer. 


Indeed, it seems as if computer manufac¬ 
turers handle almost everything. "A lot of 
our calls are for general technical informa¬ 
tion, where someone just has a minor ques¬ 
tion about their system," says Eric Larsen, 
vice president of global technical support at 
Gateway Inc. "A lot of our calls are for setup 
of peripherals. Currently, as we see a number 
of our customers logging onto the Internet 
for the first time, we get a lot of connectivity 
questions. General hardware questions are a 
big one. CD-ROM drive, disc drive questions 
are historically a fairly large driver of calls. 
Third-party software installations, those are 
drivers too." 

Perhaps it's easier to explain what com¬ 
puter manufacturers don't cover. The sparse 
list includes issues that pertain to the opera¬ 
tion (as opposed to the installation) of soft¬ 
ware and third-party hardware and any 


Internet connectivity problems that occur after 
the initial dial-up connection. For Internet 
connectivity problems, you should contact 
your Internet service.provider (ISP), which 
supports the setup and operation of an 
Internet connection. If the ISP provides its cus¬ 
tomers with a certain World Wide Web 
browser, the ISP may support that, as well. 

Computer retail outlets are a good source 
of help for problems that occur within the 
warranty period, which is generally 
between 30 and 90 days. The stores 
provide person-to-person interac¬ 
tion, so you may feel as if you re¬ 
ceive better customer service than 
you would via a telephone call. 
Computer retailers can help you get 
the computer up and running, as 
well. And if the computer malfunc¬ 
tions shortly after you bought it, 
you can return it to the retailer for a 
new one. 

The only drawback to computer 
retail outlets is that they tend to staff 
their technical resources with ama¬ 
teur technicians who may be unable 
to help you with a complicated tech¬ 
nical problem. In that case, you'll 
probably have to contact someone 
else for assistance. 


■ How Serious & How Ne¬ 
cessary? After you pinpoint the 
problem and determine the right 
help contact, it's time to assess how 
serious the problem is and how fast 
you need it resolved. These steps af¬ 
fect which support option you choose. 

If the problem you encounter effectively 
prevents you from using your computer—for 
example, your computer suddenly stops 
working at 4:15 p.m., and you have an impor¬ 
tant proposal due at 5:00—then your problem 
needs immediate attention. In this situation, 
you should choose a support option that offers 
an immediate response. 

If, on the other hand, the problem you en¬ 
counter does not prevent you from using 
your computer—for example, you receive an 
error message when you close your E-mail 
application but you can cancel it and 
continue computing with no side effects— 
then there's little reason to seek immediate 
assistance. In this case, you should choose 
a support option that lets you continue 
working and receive an answer at your 
convenience. 



If you can find the problematic component mentioned in the 
Windows 95 Help files, then you should call Microsoft for technical 
support. In this example, we know we’re safe to call Microsoft for 
help with Microsoft Exchange because we found the E-mail appli¬ 
cation listed in the Help index. 
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■ Pick A Support Option. At this 
point, it's time to decide how you will contact 
the technical support staff. The first reaction 
when a problem arises is to pick up the phone 
and call somebody. But the telephone isn't al¬ 
ways the most efficient means of receiving 
technical support. Users often have to wait on 
hold, and it takes time for the support techni¬ 
cians to diagnose the problem and acquire the 
information needed to resolve the problem. In 
the time it takes for a technician to prepare to 
resolve a problem, the user could have re¬ 
ceived an answer via one of the other support 
options. 

The first place to look for help is the back 
of your users manuals, where you should 
find a troubleshooting section. This section 
covers minor configuration and installation 
issues. The second place to look is the on¬ 
screen help option, such as the Windows 95 
Help files, which are accessible through the 
Start menu. The on-screen help option should 
walk through the remedies to many common 
problems. 

When you exhaust those options, it's time to 
branch out for help. Start with the automated 
telephone support options, which include au¬ 
tomated voice menus and faxback services. 
These options address common problems and 
provide immediate assistance. You should be 
at your computer when you call for automated 
voice assistance and have a pen and paper or a 
tape recorder handy. Write down or record the 
instructions you receive and perform the corre¬ 
sponding actions later. 

The faxback service is an excellent support 
option if you have a fax machine. Call the 
company's faxback line and, from a list of op¬ 
tions, indicate the type of problem you have. 
Then enter your fax number. Within minutes, 
a set of detailed instructions for resolving the 
problem should slide through your fax 
machine. 

Users with Internet access have a variety of 
automated support options available to them 
online. This form of support is completely free 
(except for the cost of the Internet connection), 
and users can get it at their convenience. 
Unfortunately, you may be unable to access 
the Internet if you have a major computer 
problem. 

Many computer companies offer extensive 
technical support information at their World 
Wide Web sites. Users can view the informa¬ 
tion on-screen and print the documents on 
their printers if they want hard copies. If the 
online documents don't address the problem, 


Internet users also can contact the company 
via E-mail. The Web sites of most computer 
companies provide online forms that users 
fill out and send directly to the company. 
Response times vary between a day and a 
week, but for problems that do not require an 
immediate response, this can be much more 
convenient than waiting on hold. A final on¬ 
line support option is the online forum, 
which comes in the form of message boards 
and chat rooms. Find a forum that addresses 
your problem and ask your fellow computer 
users for assistance. This is the least reliable 
support option in terms of accuracy and time, 
but it is free and it is worth a try if you 
cannot find an answer to your question any¬ 
where else. 

In the end, if you've tried all the other sup¬ 
port options to no avail or are desperate for 
immediate help, pick up the phone and call 
technical support. (Be prepared to wait on 
hold.) The live voice on the other end of the 


line can guide you through the problem. You 
also should be aware that some companies 
charge for live technical support, even if you 
call a toll-free telephone number. Usually, the 
call is free if the technician can't answer your 
question. 

■ One Step Further. After all that, if 
you still aren't sure whom to contact, pick up 
the phone and call whichever company offers 
free support. Your problem may be common 
enough that any knowledgeable technician 
can answer it. Or, the technician should be 
able to refer you to the proper support 
channel. Most reputable computer companies 
want to keep their customers happy, so they 
should be willing to spend a little time to 
help you solve the problem, even if it isn't 
their responsibility. ■ 

by Jeff Dodd 


Fast On The Phone 


F or fastest service, you should have the 
following information close at hand 
when you call technical support: 

• the serial number for your computer or 
your customer identification number. 

• the computer brand; processor type and 
speed; Basic Input/Output System (BIOS) 
and motherboard manufacturer (should 
be listed in the owners manual); amount 
of random-access memory (RAM); hard 
drive capacity; operating system version; 
and the types of peripherals you have 
connected to the computer. 

• specific information about the compo¬ 
nent causing the problem. For example, 
if your hard drive is acting up, you 
should know the capacity of the drive, 
the type of file system bqing used, and 
whether the drive is compressed. 

• a list of recent computer-related events 
that may have affected the PC. 

• your technical support log (see below for 
fii: details). 

• a record of the error message you re¬ 
ceived, if you received one. 

. • if the suspected problem is hardware- 
fated, you should have a Phillips 


■Hr 


screwdriver, a needle-nosed pliers, and 
any other equipment you need to open 
the computer. 

Call technical support only when you 
are sitting at your computer. Also, take 
note of when you call if you want to avoid 
a wait. Business hours and evenings are 
the busiest times for technical support, 
so early morning (before 8 a.m.) and late 
evening (after 10 p.m.) are the best 
times to, call if you don’t want to wait on 
hold. Monday tends to be the heaviest 
day of the week for technical support, 
and you shouldn’t expect to get through 
to technical support on Christmas 
morning. 

After you hang up, write down the 
technician’s identification number and 
the date of your call in a technical sup¬ 
port log. This is a record of the times 
you’ve called technical support and a 
brief summary of what the technician did 
to resolve your problem. A support log is 
invaluable if your problem requires you 
to call for help more than once. □ 
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Learn Microsoft 
Access 95 & 97 

How To Create A Database 



A remarkable thing happens when you 
shop at a supermarket these days. 
Before paying for your purchases, you 
hand the cashier a plastic membership card. 
The cashier scans or swipes the card, then be¬ 
gins scanning the groceries. The store's com¬ 
puter then deducts each item from the store's 
inventory and, at the same time, adds the price 
of each item to your bill. Simultaneously, the 
store's computer compiles a list of what you 
buy, uniquely linked to you by the ID number 
of your card. 

When presented with the total, you pull 
out your bank card and swipe it through the 
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device in front of you. You punch in your 
personal identification number (PIN), and a 
debit to your account with the bank across 
town automatically takes place. At the bank, 
another database is at work to help you 
manage your money. 

Everywhere you go you will find databases 
that are organizing and managing day-to-day 
information. Remember when the only means 
of checking inventory was to physically count 
the items left on shelves? Today, databases 
make it easy to keep track of inventory so pro¬ 
cessing an order for new merchandise happens 
as quickly as merchandise leaves the store. 


With Microsoft Access 95 or 97 you can have 
databases for all your needs, large or small, 
business or personal, right on your PC. 
Whether for personal or business use, Access 
helps make data manageable by providing a 
powerful data-management tool with which 
users can create and maintain databases. The 
three-part series that begins with this article 
will teach you the fundamental skills needed 
to put this popular database to work. 

■ What Is A Database? a database 

is a collection of related information. For ex¬ 
ample, you could create a database with in¬ 
formation such as the names, addresses, and 
phone numbers of your work contacts. With 
a database, you organize related information 
into categories that you update and maintain 
regularly. From a database, you produce re¬ 
ports by choosing data from different tables 
to generate the results you desire. A table is 
the arrangement of information in rows and 
columns that makes comparing and con¬ 
trasting information easier. 

Microsoft Access creates relational data¬ 
bases, which means the databases can share 
information across multiple tables or files. 
The structure of a relational database lets 
users separate information they wish to store 
into categories that make sense and are easy 
to maintain. For example, if you decide to 
track sales and salespeople, you put each 
topic in a separate table. Since salespeople 
make the sales, the tables relate to each other. 
The idea of relating, or linking, tables is what 
a relational database is all about. With a rela¬ 
tional database, you can establish a link be¬ 
tween tables, as long as the tables have a 
common field, and then share information be¬ 
tween a source database and a destination 
database. 

When you think of a table, think of 
columns and rows. It really is the neatest way 
to put data into an organized format. 
Generally, columns have headings that name 
the data in the rows. For example, in creating 
a "sales" table, you would likely have 
columns for the sales order number, date of 
purchase, dollar amount of the sale, and the 
salesperson's ID number. The column head¬ 
ings are the field names in your table. (A 
field is an individual item of information in a 
database. A field might contain a mixture of 
characters: words, numbers, or both.) Then, 
you would fill in the information in rows 
going across, under the column headings. A 
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group of fields in a row then becomes a 
record. (A record is a collection of related 
pieces of information.) 

When you create a second table for "sales¬ 
people," you might track a salesperson's ID 
number, name, address, rate of pay, and 
commission. When you enter a sale into the 
database, you do not need to see personal in¬ 
formation. By creating separate tables, you 
view only the information you need. When 
necessary, you can link the two tables and 
obtain information from both. This is pos¬ 
sible because the two tables hold hands 
through a common field, the salesperson's ID 
number. 


■ Designing A 
Database. No, it's not 
time to turn on the com¬ 
puter; it's time to get out a 
paper and pencil. Getting 
started on a database de¬ 
sign requires some brain¬ 
storming. First, you must 
ask yourself an important 
question: "What am I 
going to use the database 
for?" Answer in a neat, 
concise statement that in¬ 
cludes the intended pur¬ 
pose and output of the 
database. Then, write the 
statement at the top of 
your paper. 

Some sample statements 
might be: "I want to track 
my friends and relatives so 
that I can print a monthly 
statement that tells me 
whom to send cards and 
gifts to." or "I want to keep 
track of the social events of my club and 
track the members who work at each event 
and the amount of time they work. I also 
want to track the attendees of each event and 
a complete membership list so that I can send 
out newsletters, invitations, and thank you 
notes." The statement must include a pur¬ 
pose and the intended output of the data¬ 
base. 

Knowing what you want to obtain from 
the database and correctly stating its purpose 
is only the first step. Next, ask yourself: 
"How will I acquire the data for the data¬ 
base?" Will you or others type the data from 
paper forms? Will you download data elec¬ 
tronically from an outside source? Will you 


import data from other programs? 
Answering these questions will help you 
plan how to categorize the information. 

The last step for your paper plan requires 
you to name the database, then decide how to 
categorize its data. It is easiest to begin by 
writing down the categories you already use. 
Under each category, list the items of data you 
wish to track. 

Remember, the time you spend on database 
design is well worth the effort. A good design 
lets you be productive and expand the data¬ 
base in response to future needs. 


Across the top, the title bar contains the 
name of the program and the close, restore, 
and minimize buttons. The menu bar con¬ 
tains the available drop-down menu items: 
File, Edit, View, Insert, Tools, Window, and 
Help. The Database Toolbar comes next, with 
some icons grayed out (unavailable) until 
you set up a database. At the bottom of the 
screen, the status bar displays the word 
"Ready." 

(NOTE: By default, Microsoft Access displays 
the correct toolbar for each object screen you open. 
You rarely need to display or conceal toolbars.) 

Begin a new database by choosing New 
Database from the File menu, or by clicking 
the New icon (an icon that looks like a blank 


sheet of paper). You also can choose Blank 
Database in the dialog box that opens with 
the program window each time you start 
Access. A dialog box called New Database or 
File New Database opens. Next, you must 
name the database and choose its location. 
Choose the new location, then double-click in 
the File Name box. The default file name, 
"db_" becomes highlighted. Simply type the 
new database name and click the Create 
button. 

Inside the program window, a database 
window opens. The title bar of the database 
window contains the database name. Inside 
the window are tabs containing the names of 
the database objects: Tables, Queries, Forms, 
Reports, Macros, and Modules. (NOTE: All 
Access database files have the extension .MDB.) 

■ The Database Window & 
Database Objects. When you name 
the database and select its location, you 
create a "container" to hold 
all the database objects you 
will create as you progress. 
Unlike in some database pro¬ 
grams, every object you create 
here—every table, form, 
query, and report—becomes 
part of the same file, neatly 
held and listed for your con¬ 
venience in the database 
window. Once you open the 
database, there is no need to open other files. 
The following are the database objects, also 
known as "pieces" of your database: 

Table. The foundation of every Access data¬ 
base lies in this object. An Access table is 
where your master data resides. 

Query. The Query tab accesses the query 
storage area. A query is a carefully structured 
question that asks for specific data from one or 
more database tables. You can use the queries 
to perform calculations, delete multiple 
records, or retrieve data. 

Form. A form is a "window" in which you 
can enter, edit, or view data in neatly defined 
areas. You can use the Form tab to create a 
data-entry form, even one that carries out cer¬ 
tain actions after the data is input. 

Report. By clicking the Report tab you gain 
access to reports, which are presentation-ready 
designs for compiled database data. This is the 
most effective way to present your data in a 
hard-copy format. 

Macro. A macro is a set of instructions that 
executes a series of commands. You can create 



■ Starting Access. 

Now it's time to turn on the 
computer and get familiar 
with the Access program. In 
Windows 95 or 98, click the 
Start button, then Programs. 

Locate Microsoft Office 
and/or Microsoft Access. 

Here is a plan for three tables to start off a 
database design for a small book distributor. 



When you open Microsoft Access 
95 or 97, it will prompt you to 
create a new database or open an 
existing database. 

Run Microsoft 
Access. 

The Access 
program win¬ 
dow has the 
same basic ele¬ 
ments as most 
windows. 
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macros to automate commonly used tasks: one 
action or a sequence of actions. 

Module. This tab displays a list of mod¬ 
ules, which are generally event procedures 
written in the Visual BASIC programming 
language that control the behavior of forms 
and reports, available in your database. 
Modules let you automate tasks using Visual 
BASIC. 

Additional icons become available on the 
database toolbar when a data¬ 
base window is open. Explore 
the new icons by resting your 
mouse on each one long enough 
for a "screen tip" to appear and 
reveal icon's name. 

Together, all the objects in the 
database make input, output, 
maintenance, and manipulation 
of data a sophisticated and pow¬ 
erful process. 

■ Setting Up The First 
Table. Begin by clicking the 
Tables tab in the database 
window. Next, click the New 
button inside the database 
window. A New Table window 
presents itself. Choose Design 
View and click OK. The title bar 
shows the default name of the 
table, Table 1. Below the title 
bar, a grid containing the 
blinking insertion point is ready for you to 
enter field data. 

Begin by typing the name of the first field 
in the first cell of the table, in the Field Name 
column of the grid. Press ENTER or TAB to 
advance the insertion point to the Data Type 
column. By default, the word Text appears. 
Simultaneously, the bottom portion of the 
window (lower pane) becomes visible. 

Choosing a data type for a field lets you 
restrict data in that field to a particular kind 
of data. Access provides at least 10 data 
types: 

• Text: Stores up to a maximum of 225 charac¬ 
ters, symbols, and numbers. 

• Memo: Stores text up to 65,535 characters. 
Usually used for nonessential information. 

• Number: Stores various forms of numer¬ 
ical data, no text. This data type is for 
numbers that will have calculations per¬ 
formed on them. 

• Date/Time: Stores various formats of date 
and time entries. You can perform calcula¬ 
tions with this data type. 
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Currency: Stores monetary values expressed 
in various formats. You can perform calcula¬ 
tions with this data type. 

AutoNumber: An automatically incre¬ 
mented value at each successive entry by 
Access. 

Yes/No: Allows one of two choices to be en¬ 
tered. 

OLE Object: An item linked to an object in 
another file. 


• Hyperlink: Combinations of text and num¬ 
bers used as a hyperlink address to World 
Wide Web pages and files on a hard drive. 
(A hyperlink automatically opens another 
file for viewing.) 

• Lookup: Lets you choose a value from an¬ 
other table or from a list of values. 

To display choices other than Text, click the 
down-pointing arrow next to the word Text or 
press F4. Then click your selection and press 
ENTER to move to the Description column. A 
description is not a necessary entry. It's a good 
idea, however, to store some notes to yourself 
if the field name is not self-explanatory. Next, 
press ENTER to move to the next item under 
Field Name. Follow these steps to input the 
rest of your field names and data types. 

You can further restrict the allowable input 
in a field by altering the Field Properties lo¬ 
cated in the lower pane. The properties shown 
correspond to the field that is currently accom¬ 
panied by the indicator arrow. To move the 
arrow, scroll through the fields using the four 


navigation arrows on the keyboard, or by 
clicking where you want to be with the mouse. 
Press F6 to toggle between the upper and lower 
panes of the table design window. 

For example, if you place your cursor in the 
Format field, a drop-down list arrow appears. 
Click the arrow, or press F4 to display the list 
choices. Choose a format by selecting an op¬ 
tion and pressing ENTER. You can use the 
Format field to select the way Access displays 
numbers, dates, and text in certain 
fields. 

If your data type is set to Text, 
Access automatically sets the Field 
Size property to 50, which is the 
number of characters allowed in 
that field. To change it, simply 
type in the new number. 

(NOTE: You can get an explana¬ 
tion of any item at any time by 
placing your insertion point in the 
area you need help on and pressing FI 
to get Help. This is especially useful 
when you're not sure which field 
property to select.) 

is Assigning A Primary 
Key. A primary key is a field 
whose value uniquely identifies 
each record in a table. For ex¬ 
ample, when entering an Em¬ 
ployee in an Employee table, an 
Employee ID number could be a 
unique value for each employee. By assigning 
a primary key to that data, you tell Access to 
alert you when you inadvertently enter a du¬ 
plicate. (Basically, you tell Access that no two 
Employees can have the same ID number, and 
Access makes sure they don't.) Because the 
field that contains the primary key cannot con¬ 
tain duplicate data, it is the field most often 
used to link two tables together. 

When you designate a field as a primary key 
field, the words Yes (No Duplicates) appear in 
the field properties box next to Indexed. 

Sometimes one field alone is not unique, but 
when combined with another field, could 
uniquely identify a record. For example, a part 
number could be something such as BTR457, 
but several parts possess that same prefix. A 
secondary number, indicating that the part 
comes in a variety of sizes, could be combined 
with the prefix to form a primary key. For ex¬ 
ample, part number BTR457 has a secondary 
designation of 01,02,03,04, etc., each standing 
for a different size part. By itself, BTR457 is not 
unique. Likewise, by themselves, 01, 02, etc. 



Unlike some database programs, every object you create in Access —every 
table, form, query, and report—becomes part of the same file, neatly held 
and listed for your convenience in the database window. 
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are not unique because other parts could have 
the same suffix. There is only one part, how¬ 
ever, with the number BTR457-01. In Access, 
you could combine the two fields, (part prefix 
and part suffix) into one, multiple-field pri¬ 
mary key. 

Setting a primary key in a table 
lets you set up relationships be¬ 
tween your tables. The relation¬ 
ships between tables control the 
integrity of the data in the data¬ 
base. Simply put, a sale cannot be 
entered in a Sales table of a data¬ 
base if the item being sold does 
not appear in the Inventory table 
of that database. 

To set a primary key, position 
the indicator arrow next to the 
field name you wish to use. Click 
the Primary Key button on the 
toolbar (the button that has a 
small picture of a key). A key ap¬ 
pears to the left of the indicator 
arrow. 


With your new table selected, click the 
Open button. Observe that the field names 
are at the tops of the columns, in a gray bar. 
The indicator arrow is in a vertical gray bar 
on the left, pointing to the first, blank row. 


■ Saving A Table. You're 
ready to save the first table. Click 
Save As/Export in the File menu. 

A dialog box appears in which 
you replace the default name, 

Table 1, with your desired name. 

Click OK to finish. Verify that the 
new table name appears in the 
title bar of the table design 
window. Close the window. 

■ Table Views. Tables have 
two views: Design View and 
Datasheet View. So far, you have 
viewed only the Design View. In 
the Design View you can add or 
delete fields, change data types 
and properties, and change the 
order of the fields. In the Data¬ 
sheet View, you can view the data 
contained in the fields, enter new 
data, edit or delete existing data, 
and change the formatting of the 
datasheet. 

The database window now contains your 
new table in the table object area. There are 
also three buttons available, New, Open, and 
Design. The New button lets you begin a 
new table design. The Open button opens 
the selected table in Datasheet View. The 
Design button opens the selected table in 
Design View. 


In the Table View window in Access 97 you can add or delete fields, change 
data types and properties, and change the order of the fields. 


In the Datasheet View in Access 97 you can view the data contained in the 
fields, enter new data, edit or delete existing data, and change the 
formatting of the datasheet. 


without closing the table first. Click the Design 
View icon now to switch to the Design View. 
Switch to the Datasheet View. Enter your data, 
pressing ENTER, TAB, or the right-pointing 
navigation arrow key to move to the next cell. 

Be sure your insertion point is in 
the first row, first field when you 
start. 


■ Saving Data In A 
Table. Saving data in Access 
is sometimes called a transac¬ 
tional process, which means 
Access saves the data record by 
record as it is inputted. As you 
enter data, the indicator arrow 
moves down and a pencil icon 
appears in the left, gray margin 
of the row in which you are 
typing. The pencil lets you 
know that you are writing data 
to the database. When you ad¬ 
vance the insertion point to an¬ 
other record, the pencil 
disappears, and the indicator 
arrow returns to the row that 
contains the insertion point. 
When you finish entering or 
editing data, you simply close 
the table by selecting the Close 
command in the File menu. 

The transactional method of 
saving data is advantageous for 
order taking, making reserva¬ 
tions, and any other application 
that requires continuous up¬ 
dating of a database. 

(NOTE: Since saving occurs as 
you advance from record to record, 
it is important to be careful not to 
alter previously entered data by ac¬ 
cident. The Undo icon on the 
toolbar will only undo the last ac¬ 
tion, if you go farther than one ac¬ 
tion, you will not be able to retrieve 
lost data.) 


As you input data, Access adds rows to your 
table. 

To switch between the Datasheet View and 
the Design View, click the first icon in the 
Table Design toolbar. The Design View icon 
looks like a triangle with a pencil. The 
Datasheet View icon looks like a miniature 
table grid. The icons let you switch views by Anne M. Shevrin 


■ Future Project. Next 
month, you will learn about cre¬ 


ating forms for data entry, customizing forms, 
and creating relationships between your ta¬ 
bles. Continuing work on your database will 
help you relate key concepts and elements of 
Microsoft Access to a database design of your 
own. ■ 
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Which PC Fits 
Your Palm? 


We Test The Current 



Palm-Sized Computers 


C omputer users seem infatuated with 
size: the smaller, the better. This is most 
evident in the growing popularity of 
tiny PCs that let you do everything from orga¬ 
nize your calendar and check your contact list 
to send E-mail messages, all from a unit that 
sits comfortably in the palm of your hand. 

We separate these types of devices into sev¬ 
eral basic categories, and at the top of that list 
are handheld PCs (HPCs), which offer a key¬ 
board and numerous desktop PC-like applica¬ 
tions. One step down are palm-sized PCs, 
which have stylus-only input and a smaller 
feature set (think of an organizer with a com¬ 
munications tool) to accommodate a tinier size 
and price tag. Last month we reviewed some 
of the most interesting HPCs on the market; 
this month we look at the newest palm-sized 
PCs. (A stylus is a pen-shaped instrument 


used to write or draw on a computer screen as 
on a sheet of paper.) 

Our roundup includes 3COM's Palm III, the 
latest version of the popular hardware and 
proprietary operating system that put palm¬ 
sized computing on the map. We also have the 
first three units—from manufacturers Casio, 
Everex, and Philips—to incorporate the Palm 
PC version of Microsoft Windows CE (a minia¬ 
ture operating system that resembles Windows 
95). Finally, our device from Sharp offers a 
simple, proprietary interface and limited ex¬ 
pandability at a price that should please even a 
frugal mobile professional. None of our test 
units included modems, but all except the 
Sharp offer them as optional equipment. 

Since the Windows CE-based units come 
with a standard set of applications, we won't 
discuss them in each review. Instead we'll 


discuss the extra programs manufacturers 
throw in to help distinguish their product. The 
standard CE applications include Microsoft 
Pocket Outlook (with Calendar, Contacts, 
Tasks, and Inbox), Voice Recorder, Note Taker, 
Mobile Channels (World Wide Web content 
loaded from your desktop PC), Remote 
Networking, World Clock, Calculator, 
Solitaire, and Windows CE Services (for easy 
connections to your desktop PC). 

A lack of benchmarking tools makes it diffi¬ 
cult to test the performance of palm PCs, and 
we found no noticeable difference in speed 
among our test units. Therefore, we focus our 
comments on features and usability factors. 
The reviews appear in alphabetical order. 


Cassiopeia E-10 


$400 street price 
Casio 

(888) 204-7765 
(973) 361-5400 
http: / / www.casio.com 

Casio was the first manufacturer with a new 
palm-sized Windows CE device, and in many 
ways the E-10 reflects this rush to market. 
Overall it's a serviceable unit with some nice 
features, but the design seems uninspired and 
clunky compared to many of the other devices. 

Installation of the E-10 went smoothly, and 
the included manual offered enough informa¬ 
tion-while not overly abundant—to teach us 
the basics, and we were synching with our 
desktop PC (exchanging information) and in¬ 
stalling extra software in just minutes. 

As we mentioned, the E-10's hardware isn't 
awe-inspiring. The gunmetal-colored case has 
three launch buttons along the bottom front 
(Calendar, Contacts, and Tasks) as well as a 
power button. The rotating Action Control (a 
Palm PC CE standard that lets you perform 
numerous opera- 
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3COM unit offers) means you'll probably need 
to use the CompactFlash slot for additional 
storage sometime down the road. 

One of the best things about the E-10 is its 
display, which uses four shades of gray (a 
palm CE standard). It's among the best of the 
bunch (and better than the Everex). Casio in¬ 
cludes a plastic slip cover to protect the screen 
during use, which seems like a good idea until 
it starts continually sliding out of place. 

While much of the hardware except the 
screen falls short, the E-10's additional soft¬ 
ware is top-notch. Installing the extra applica¬ 
tions means loading them on your desktop PC 
and then moving them over to the E-10 
through the cable and dock. It sounds like a 
pain, but it's simple, and with the titles Casio 
throws in, it's worth it. Just a few of Casio's 
quality picks include LandWare's Financial 
Calculator, On The Go Software's Quicken 
Expensable, and MobileSoft's Tetris Windows 
CE. 

While Casio is generous with additional 
programs, it's a bit frugal with other extras. 
The box is empty aside from the necessary 
dock (you can't connect to your PC without it) 
and a plain protective case. Casio skips the 
rechargeable battery pack and AC adapter in¬ 
cluded with the other CE-based units, so you 
have to make do with two alkaline batteries. 
Without the AC adapter, which Casio sells for 
$20, the power-hungry device is constantly 
burning valuable battery power. 

The E-10 is worth a look, but in the end we 
found other systems more to our liking. 

Freestyle Manager A-15 

$400 street price 

Everex 

(888) 725-6724 

(510)498-1111 

http://www.freestyle.everex.com 

The A-15 was one of the smallest units in 
our review, and it offers nifty features in¬ 
cluding a notification system that quietly re¬ 
minds you of appointments. Unfortunately, a 
scarcity of software and some design missteps 
including a poor display make this unit tough 
to recommend. 

Installation of the A-15 was simple; Everex 
includes an excellent manual and a good 
startup guide. We discovered later that one 
reason the installation went so quickly was 
that there was no additional software to load. 
That was a bit disappointing. 


On the hardware side of things, the A-15's 
small size makes it a shoo-in for front shirt 
pocket status (don't try that with the Philips), 
and the four launch buttons on the front make 
quick access easy. Everex gets a little carried 
away, however, with the buttons, running 
them up and down both sides of the unit. In 
addition to the action, exit, and power buttons 
on the right side there are buttons for 
recording, contrast, and backlight on the left 
side. All those buttons should make life easier; 
unfortunately they often make it more difficult 
as we sometimes altered the contrast or turned 
off the device just by holding it in the wrong 
place (there's nowhere to put your fingers). 

An appealing hardware aspect is the ability 
to connect to your PC with the sturdy, high- 
quality dock or without (using the same cable). 
You also can recharge the batteries on or off 
the dock (using the same included AC 



adapter). Don't forget the vibrating alarm. No 
need to annoy your neighbors with a beeping 
alarm because this feature lets you feel it in¬ 
stead of hear it. Our unit (one of three 
Everex makes) came with 8MB of 
random-access memory (RAM), pro¬ 
viding plenty of room to grow. 

Then there's the screen. While it offers 
the same resolution and four grayscale 
display of the other CE-based machines, 
there's something that's just not right. 
Maybe it's the fact that it's almost impos¬ 
sible to read. Despite constant fiddling 
with the contrast button, we never found 
a setting that made viewing comfortable. 

Add a poor backlight, and you have the 
recipe for some serious eyestrain. 

The disappointing thing is that aside 
from the screen problems, the A-15 is a pretty 
good package. Sure, it has too many buttons and 
not enough software, but its small size, generous 
RAM allotment, and some nice extras make it a 
decent candidate. Unfortunately, if you can't see 
what you're doing, the point is moot. 


Nino 312 


$460 street price 

Philips 

(888) 367-8356 

(408) 558-2200 

http: / / www.nino.philips.com 

Easily the best of the new CE bunch, the 
Nino combines stylish design and a plethora of 
fine applications that pits it stylus against stylus 
with the king of the hill, 3C0M's Palm III. 

Setup of the Nino went quickly, although 
documentation seemed meager at first. We 
found out minutes later, however, that the 
manuals for many of the Nino's features were 
available on the CD-ROM (in the frustrating 
PDF format). 

Any gripes about the manuals quickly fade 
once you start using the unit. When Philips en¬ 
tered the HPC market a few years back with its 
Velo 1 the company did it with style, offering a 
well-designed unit that blew away the other 
first-generation models. It does it again with 
the well-designed Nino 312. The sturdy, smart¬ 
looking unit offers rubber moldings along the 
side for a comfortable, secure grip. The buttons 
are contoured and well-placed. You can hear 
the speaker because it is up front. Heck, even 
the protective case made by Samsonite wraps 
itself around the unit in an elegant yet func¬ 
tional manner, providing access to the voice 
recorder button and leaving the speaker and 
microphone exposed. 

The screen is equally gorgeous, offering the 
best display of any of our CE-based machines. 

Its four shades of gray 
look sharp and make it as 
easy to read as the Palm 
Ill's simple but effective 
black-on-gray screen. The 
back light is also excel¬ 
lent, offering plenty of 
light to work, or perhaps 
to read a book. 

Other hardware fea¬ 
tures include 8MB RAM, 
a matching docking sta¬ 
tion, a CompactFlash slot, 
a rechargeable battery 
pack, and an AC Adapter. 
If there's one thing we'd change about the 
Nino hardware, it's the size. This unit is sub¬ 
stantially larger than the rest, which might be a 
problem for some users. 

While Philips obviously spent some time 
and money on design, the company didn't 
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skimp on software to compensate. Most 
CE units settle on input through the CE- 
based Jot Character Recognition pro¬ 
gram or the soft keyboard, but Philips 
throws in Tegic's impressive T9 predic¬ 
tive keyboard application and ART's 
SmARTwriter handwriting recognition. 

Plus there's ART's Voice Command ap¬ 
plication launcher and MobileSoft's 
Expense Manager program. 

All these features together form one 
fine unit that takes care of business. At 
$460 the Nino 312 costs more than the other 
units in the review, but you'll understand why 
after spending 10 minutes with it. And right 
now Philips is throwing in a coupon with the 
312 that lets you buy the soon-to-be-released 
modem for only $39 (regular price is $90). 

Palm III 

$370 street price 

3COM 

(800) 881-7256 

(801) 431-1536 

http: / / www.3com.com 

The latest evolution of 3COM's PalmPilot, 
the Palm III, displays why it's the machine to 
beat with a slick new design, a smart propri¬ 
etary operating system, enough software op¬ 
tions to satisfy even the most rabid mobile 
users, and a price tag slightly below the CE- 
based competition. 

The first thing you notice about the new 
Palm III—besides its ease of setup—is its 
evolved, rounded design. It's not a striking 
change from previous models, but it's wel¬ 
come and solid proof that this is not a first- 
generation product. The new protective, hard 
flip cover makes sense but is poorly executed 
(it doesn't flip all the way around), so we took 
ours off. Aside from the cover and shape, other 
changes include a new scroll button, an in¬ 
frared port (like the CE machines), a more sub¬ 
stantial stylus, an extra megabyte of memory 
(up to 2MB), and a snazzy new dock. The Palm 
III lacks rechargeable batteries and an AC 
adapter. Unlike some of the power-hungry CE 
units, however, it doesn't need them. 

The Palm Ill's display doesn't match up with 
the CE machines either. That's because it's not a 
fancy, four-shade variety. Instead you have your 
basic black on gray with an adequate back light. 
It's simple, easy-to-read, and makes working in 
different lighting conditions possible. Like the 
screen, the Palm Hi's operating system is simple 
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but effective (and if 
you have problems, 
3COM includes a 
huge, excellent in¬ 
struction manual). 
Intuitive basic appli¬ 
cations such as the 
address book, ex¬ 
pense application, 
and memo pad are 
easy to leam and use, 
as is the handwritten 
character input program, Graffiti. 

It's hard to beat the tons of software avail¬ 
able for the Palm operating system. Our test 
unit came with a nice add-on package from the 
folks at Macmillan Digital Publishing, which 
included good stuff such as a financial cal¬ 
endar; WordFAQ Lite; and a sketching pro¬ 
gram. One nice thing about the Palm III is you 
can shop around for exactly what you want on 
it. For example, if you're a fan of Franklin 
Covey's ASCEND 97 personal information 
manager software, you can buy a Palm III from 
the company, with the software, for about the 
same price (http://www.tech.franklin 
covey.com). 

With a stable, well-established oper¬ 
ating system, some fine hardware, and 
about a billion software titles, the Palm 
III is tough to beat. The one thing we 
missed most on this unit, compared to 
the CE units, is the voice recorder. It's a 
handy feature that really grows on you. 

SE-300 

$180 (estimated price) 

Sharp Electronics 

(800) 237-4277 

(201) 529-8200 

http: / / www.sharp-usa.com 


The small, unassuming SE-300 offers many 
of the features most people look for in this cat¬ 
egory, at a price most will find refreshing. 
Those users interested in adding extra soft¬ 
ware or hardware down the road, however, 
should keep looking. What you take home on 
day one is what you get. 

Installation of the SE-300 was quick and 
simple, and the documentation is quite good, 
especially considering the operating systems 
and applications are so easy to use. Sharp also 
throws in a separate manual explaining how to 
use the Puma IntelliSync software to connect 
the little device to your PC for synchronization 


with organizers such as Microsoft Outlook 97, 
ACT! 3.0, and Lotus Organizer 97GS. 

The SE-300's hardware is good, too. The small 
black-coated case seems-exceptionally well-built 
and tight. Like the 3COM the SE-300 comes with 
a protective flip screen; unlike the Palm III, we 
liked this one. It flips around to the back where 
you can lock it down during use. A telescoping 
stylus is a nice touch, too. The unit lacks a voice 
recorder, but in such a small machine, with such 
limited storage (1MB Flash Memory), it's not 
surprising. It also probably helps keep power 
consumption down on this unit using only a 
single AA battery and no AC adapter. 

The SE-300's small, black-on-gray screen is 
simple but effective. The back light isn't exactly 
overwhelming, but it lights the small screen 
well enough to work in poor lighting condi¬ 
tions. The screen's small size is due to the 
launch keys running along the left and bottom 
sides, listing everything that comes loaded. The 
lineup of proprietary applications is pretty im¬ 
pressive. There's Clipbook, Activities, Contacts, 
Memo, Expense, Notes, Clock, and Calculator. 
While there's no handwriting recognition (you 
must use a software keyboard) the Notes appli¬ 
cation lets you scribble (or draw) as you like. 

All the applica¬ 
tions are straight¬ 
forward and easy 
to use. 

The little SE- 
300 pleasantly 
surprised us. It's 
probably not in 
the same league 
as the other ma¬ 
chines in terms of expandability and power, 
but it offers plenty of good tools. It should do 
the job for users less interested in having the 
fanciest machine around and more impressed 
by solid applications and a low price. 

■ Tough Decisions. As with most 
hardware reviews, in the end we have to point 
out that the only way you can know for sure 
which unit is best for you is to try them out 
yourself. Based on our testing and observa¬ 
tions, we'd pick either the Philips Nino 312 or 
the 3COM Palm HI. Both offer a wealth of fea¬ 
tures and expandability in a well-designed 
package. Choosing between the two essentially 
comes down to whether you're a Microsoft CE 
fan. Either way, you'll end up with a quality 
palm-sized PC. ■ 

by Tom Mainelli 












You work in a virtual office. Perhaps you could use a virtual home. 



As in the one just voted #1 for extended stays by Business Travel News’ 

That way, while you’re out faxing and downloading from the road, you can feel right at 
home. Stretch out in one of our spacious, two-room suites with private bedrooms, living 
rooms and fully equipped kitchens. Enjoy our complimentary breakfast and nightly manager’s 
reception.’ Oh, and what virtual home would be complete without a separate dataport. 


HOMEWOOD 

SUITES 

HOTEL 


Welcome Home*. 


Over 70 Locations Nat 


1-800-CALL-HOME* 














QUICK STUDIES 

■■mn 


Microsoft Word 97 


raphical toolbars offer 
click-on shortcuts to 
common tasks and fre¬ 
quently used com¬ 
mands, bringing many 
of the program's spe¬ 
cialized tools within 
easy reach. Microsoft 
Word 97 toolbars minimize time wasted 
searching through pull-down menus or ac¬ 
cessing menu commands. You can click 
toolbar items to undo mistakes, print open 
documents, place borders around tables, add 
bullets to itemized lists, and more. 

Word's toolbars are many and varied. To 
view a list of what is available, right-click any 
toolbar or the menu bar. Alternatively, click 
the View menu, then point at Toolbars (View, 
Toolbars). To display a particular toolbar on¬ 
screen, bring up the toolbar list, then check 
the desired item. To hide a toolbar, click it to 
remove its checkmark. Some toolbars such as 
Text Box and Outlining appear only when 
you're in a particular view or after you have 
executed a specific option, 

■ Built TO Your Specs. Toolbar con¬ 
tents are not cast in stone. You can experi¬ 
ment with their look, rearrange their 
contents, add new buttons, and even create 
your own toolbar to handle specific 
tasks. For example, to have toolbars 
display with large button icons 
rather than small ones, choose 
Tools, Customize; click the Options 
tab; then click in the box to the left 
of Large icons. To prevent labels 
from popping up, remove the 
checkmark from Show ScreenTips 
On Toolbars on the Options tab. 

To move a button to a new loca¬ 
tion on an existing toolbar, press the 
ALT key, then drag the button to a 
new location. To copy a button 
rather than move it, add a new 
button, delete an existing button, or 
reset a toolbar to its original settings, 
use options available in the Custo¬ 
mize dialog box. For example, to add 


Customizing Toolbars 

a particular button to a specific toolbar, select 
Tools, Customize; then click the Toolbars tab. 
Word pops up a list of available toolbars and 
provides several customizing options. Make 
sure there's a checkmark in the box to the left of 
the toolbar you want to modify, then click the 
Commands tab in the Customize dialog box. 

The Customize dialog box displays a 
Categories window (on the left) containing 
command categories organized by menu name 
or type. If you click an item in the Categories 
window, commands associated with that item 
appear in the Commands window on the right. 

To learn more about specific commands associ¬ 
ated with a particular category, select a cate¬ 
gory item, click a command in the Commands 
window, then click the Description button. 

To add a new command to a toolbar 
(placing a Word Count command on the Stan¬ 
dard toolbar, for example), select an item from 
the Categories list, scroll through the com¬ 
mands available for the Tools menu, then drag 
the Word Count command onto the Standard 
toolbar. Word places a text label for that com¬ 
mand at the insertion point on the selected 
toolbar. To display the item as a graphical 
button rather than a text label, click the item to 
select it, then click the Modify Selection button 
on the Commands tab. Point at Change Button 
Image, then select an item on the pop-up list. 


To remove text from a Toolbar button, click 
the button to select it, click Modify Selection, 
then choose Default Style from the pop-up 
menu. 

To copy a button from one toolbar to an¬ 
other, choose Tools, Customize; then press 
the CTRL key while you drag a toolbar 
button from one toolbar to the next. 

To remove an item from a toolbar, choose 
Tools, Customize; then drag the desired item 
off the toolbar. If you accidentally delete a 
menu, click the Toolbars tab in the Custo¬ 
mize dialog box, select Menu Bar in the Tool¬ 
bars window, then click the Reset button. 
The Reset Toolbar dialog box appears, in¬ 
quiring whether you want to reset changes 
made to the Menu bar for the open template. 
Click OK. The missing menu will reappear. 
Similarly, if you inadvertently delete an item 
from a toolbar or move a toolbar item to a 
new location and change your mind, select 
the toolbar in the Toolbars window on the 
Toolbars tab, then click the Reset button. 

■ Moving A Toolbar. Word typically 
"docks" its toolbars at the top of the docu¬ 
ment window. It's easy to move a particular 
toolbar, however, to another location. Just 
click a blank area or dividing line on the 
toolbar you want to move, then drag and 
drop the toolbar on another side of 
the document window. Dropping 
the toolbar in the document 
window changes it to a floating 
toolbar that sits on window con¬ 
tents in a little window of its own. 
To move a floating toolbar to a 
new location, click its title bar, then 
drag the window to a new spot. To 
change the size of a floating 
toolbar, position the pointer over a 
floating toolbar border. When the 
pointer changes to a double¬ 
headed arrow, drag the border to 
resize it. Double-click a floating 
toolbar to dock it at its previous 
position. ■ 

by Carol S. Holzberg, Ph.D. 
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QUICK STUDIES 


BEGINNER 



WordPerfect 6.1 

Formatting & Printing Envelopes 


ou've just put the fin¬ 
ishing touches on a 
letter and printed it. 
Don't ruin the effect by 
pulling out a ballpoint 
pen and enclosing your 
carefully formatted 
letter in a handwritten 
envelope. WordPerfect's envelope options, 
combined with the convenient envelope 
feeders included on most printers, 
make it easy to produce a profes¬ 
sional-looking envelope. You can 
even include a U.S. Postal Service 
bar code or dress up the envelope 
with a special font. If your printer 
supports color, your envelope can 
even become an eye-catcher. 


■ The Basics. From a regular 
WordPerfect screen, select the 
Format menu's Envelope option 
(Format, Envelope) to display the 
Envelope dialog box. If you're cre¬ 
ating an envelope for your current 
document, WordPerfect will enter 
the mailing address for you. If there 
is more than one mailing address in 
your document, highlight the one 
you want before choosing Format, Envelope. 

You also can type the mailing address di¬ 
rectly into the Mailing Addresses text box. If 
an address has been retrieved for you, but 
you want to add or delete information, do 
your editing in the text box. Add a mailing 
address to the drop-down list by entering it 
and clicking Add. Delete an address by se¬ 
lecting it from the list and clicking Delete. 

To print a return address, make sure the 
Print Return Address box is checked. Use the 
current return address, select one from the 
drop-down list, or make sure <New Ad- 
dress> is selected and type in a new address. 
To add a new address to the drop-down list, 
click Add. To delete an address, select it from 
the list and click Delete. 

WordPerfect includes several predefined 
paper definitions that cover such things as 
the envelope size and orientation. The one 


being used appears in the Envelope Defini¬ 
tions text box. If it's not the one you want, se¬ 
lect a different one from the drop-down list. 

When you're ready, insert an envelope in 
your printer and click Print Envelope to print 
the envelope. Another option is to click 
Append To Doc, which inserts the envelope 
data at the end of the current document. This 
lets you add new text and graphics, such as 
company logos, to the envelope. 



■ Fine-Tuning. Before printing the enve¬ 
lope, you can customize a few things such as 
the size, style, and color of the font. Click 
Font under Return Addresses and/or Mailing 
Addresses and make your changes. The selec¬ 
tions you make will remain in effect until you 
choose new ones. The selections apply to the 
entire address, so you can't change just a por¬ 
tion of it, such as having the company name 
in bold or colored print. (In order to make se¬ 
lective changes, you must use Append To 
Doc and make your changes from within your 
document.) 

The return address and mailing address po¬ 
sitions can be changed if they are not printing 
where you want them. Click the Options 
button and specify horizontal and vertical po¬ 
sitions for the addresses. 

The Options dialog box also lets you specify 
whether and where a POSTNET USPS Bar 


Code will be printed. The U.S. Postal Service 
uses this bar code when routing mail. If the 
bar code is not to be used, click None. 
Otherwise, select whether the code will be 
printed above or below the mailing address. 
When activated, this feature will automati¬ 
cally print a bar code on the envelope. You 
can type a bar code directly into the bar code 
text box or accept the one that is automati¬ 
cally inserted from the mailing address text 
box. When you type a code, you can 
use hyphens (for example, 12345- 
6789). You can use a 5-digit code, 
ZIP+4, or the 11-digit Delivery Point 
bar code. 

The envelope size and orientation 
you need to use may not be included 
on the Envelope Definition list. If 
this is the case, select the one closest 
to your needs and then click Create 
New Definition to change and save it 
as a new definition. Type in a name 
for the definition and select Enve¬ 
lope from the Paper Type drop¬ 
down list. Select a paper size from 
the Paper Size drop-down list or se¬ 
lect User Defined size and type in 
mmm the dimensions of the envelope. 

Choose a paper location and an ap¬ 
propriate orientation. 

When you print with a rotated font, the 
envelope text will come out of the printer ro¬ 
tated 90 degrees from its normal position. 
When you print Wide Form, the information 
will come out of the printer in the orienta¬ 
tion that you actually read text. Under Text 
Adjustments, you can adjust the text on the 
page so it is moved up, down, or to one side. 
Choose OK to save the envelope definition 
and add it to the drop-down list. To use the 
new envelope size, select it from the list. 

There's no need to worry now about the 
first impression your letter will make. With 
the skills you've just learned, you're covered. 
Or at least your letter will be. ■ 

by Diane Kaye Walkowiak, M.A. 
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QUICK STUDIES 


Quicken Deluxe 6.0 


Customizing The Iconbar 



omputer users are al¬ 
ways looking for a 
quality shortcut. If 
they can use a single 
key to replace a key 
combination, they'll 
do it. If they can use 
the mouse to perform 
a particular function faster, they'll do it. 

That's why iconbars and toolbars are ex¬ 
tremely popular. Iconbars place commonly 
used commands and features that are one 
mouse click away. The iconbar in Quicken 
Deluxe 6.0 contains several useful buttons. 
It's especially useful, though, because you 
can edit it to meet your needs. 

■ Editing The Iconbar. You will 
perform most of your customizing work 
from the Customize Iconbar window; open 
it by clicking the Edit menu, the Options 
submenu, and the Iconbar command. 

Adding buttons. To add a button to the 
iconbar, click the New button in the 
Customize Iconbar window. In the Add 
Action window, choose from any of the 
dozens of actions you can add to the 
iconbar. Click the Change button to choose 
a different icon for the button or to create a 
keystroke combination for the button. Click 
OK to create the button. 

Quicken automatically places all new but¬ 
tons at the right end of the iconbar. You 
easily can reorder the buttons, though, as 
we'll discuss later. 

Deleting buttons. From the Customize 
Iconbar window, click the button you want 
to delete and then click the Delete button. 
You'll have to confirm your choice by 
clicking the OK button in the pop-up dialog 
box. All buttons on the iconbar to the right 
of the deleted button will then move to the 
left. 

You can delete a button directly from the 
iconbar as well. Hold down the SHIFT key 
as you click the button you want to delete. 

Editing buttons. From the Customize 
Iconbar window, click the iconbar button 
you want to edit and click the Edit button. 


To change the text label or icon on the 
button, click the Change button in the Edit 
Action window. Click the icon you want or 
type the new label and click OK twice. 

Iconbar visibility. You can remove the 
iconbar from the screen, giving you more 
space for working, by right-clicking the top 
of the QuickTabs column, which is along the 
right side of the screen in your main Quicken 
window. In the pop-up menu, click the Show 
Top Iconbar command, removing the check. 
To make the iconbar visible again, replace 
the check on the Show Top Iconbar 
command. 

You also can shrink the iconbar, rather 
than hiding it completely. In the Customize 
Iconbar.window, you can remove the checks 
from the Show Icons and Show Text com¬ 
mands in the lower-right corner of the 
window to shrink the iconbar. Remove the 
check from the Show Icons command to re¬ 
move the icons 


from the iconbar 
buttons. Remove 
the check from the 
Show Text com¬ 
mand to remove 
the text labels from 
the iconbar but¬ 
tons. Removing 
both checks will 
cause the iconbar 
to disappear from 


want to change the 
order of buttons on 
the iconbar, letting 


iconbar. You should see the iconbar shift in 
the direction you want. If you can't make 
the iconbar shift, make sure the cursor is di¬ 
rectly over the arrow. If you move the 
cursor too far past the arrow, the iconbar 
will not shift. 

■ Resetting The Iconbar. If you 

don't like the changes you've make to the 
iconbar, and you want to return to 
Quicken's default setup, click the Reset 
button in the Customize Iconbar window. 
You'll need to click OK to confirm your de¬ 
cision. 

Use this command carefully! If you 
created customized icons or added new 
icons, you'll lose these when the default 
buttons are reset. 

■Fixing Problems. If your iconbar but¬ 
tons suddenly stop working, the file that con¬ 
trols your iconbar 
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You can change the label and icon on an 
iconbar button through the Edit Action window in 
Quicken Deluxe 6.0. 


you place the buttons you use most often on 
the left side. To move a button to a new posi¬ 
tion, click the button you want to move (in the 
main Quicken window), hold down the mouse 
button, drag the iconbar button to its new po¬ 
sition, and release the mouse button. 

If you want to move a button beyond the 
borders of the portion of the iconbar that's by Kyle Schurman 
currently visible, drag the button until it's di¬ 
rectly over the left or right arrow on the 


may be damaged. 
You can reset the 
file, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, you'll also 
lose all your 
scheduled transac¬ 
tions. (NOTE: 
Before attempting 
this procedure, back 
up your Quicken 
datafile.) 

Click the File 
menu and the 
File Operations 
submenu. Now 
hold down the 
CTRL and SHIFT 
keys while you click the Delete command 
in the submenu. When Quicken informs 
you the file deletion has occurred, exit 
Quicken and then restart the program. 
Quicken should reset itself to all its default 
settings, including the iconbar. ■ 
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PowerPoint 97 

Using Templates & Color Schemes 


||| advertisement or one in 

documents that include 
color or designs. Likewise, presentations at¬ 
tract more attention if you add a splash of 
color or dress them up with artwork. 
PowerPoint provides the tools you need to 
easily include both color and design in 
your presentation in the form of design 
templates and color schemes. 

■ Design Templates. You can 

create a presentation with preset colors, 
fonts, and graphics already in place just 
by choosing one of PowerPoint's pre¬ 
designed templates. Design templates 
help you create a certain "look" for 
your presentation. Because they're cre¬ 
ated by professional graphic artists, 
these templates lead to presentations 
with a consistent, well-designed look. 
Templates also free you up to concen¬ 
trate on content rather than on layout 
and design. 

You can choose a template when 
you initially create a presentation, or 
apply one later. To choose a template when 
you first develop your presentation, choose 
the File menu's New command (File, New) 
to display the New Presentation dialog box. 
Click the Presentation Designs tab, then pre¬ 
view the available designs by clicking the 
icons. When you find the one you want, 
double-click its icon. Select an AutoLayout 
for your first slide in the New Slide dialog 
box, and you're on your way to creating a 
winning presentation. 

You also can change templates on-the-fly. 
To select a different template, choose 
Format, Apply Design, or click the Apply 
Design button on the Standard toolbar. In 
the Apply Design dialog box, click the icon 
that represents the template you want and 
then choose Apply. 


If you're artistically inclined (or just want 
to create a custom look for your presenta¬ 
tions), design a template. For example, you 
might want to create a template that includes 
a logo or corporate colors. To create a custom 
template, change whatever slide features 
you'd like in a presentation—such as color, 
font style, or graphics. Choose File, Save As 
and enter a name for your template. Choose 
Presentation Template from the Save As 
Type drop-down list to save your design as a 
template (rather than as a file); then click 


Save. To create a new presentation based on 
your custom template, choose File, New. 
Click the General page of your New Presen¬ 
tation dialog box, then double-click your 
custom template's icon. 

■ Color Schemes. Besides applying a 
different template, you can change the look of 
your presentation by choosing a different 
color scheme, which is the set of eight under¬ 
lying colors included with every template. 
When you change a color scheme, the under¬ 
lying template's layout and design are the 
same; they're just displayed using a different 
color combination. 

It's handy to know about changing color 
schemes for a couple of reasons. You might 
be about to give a presentation on the road 


when you suddenly discover that your pre¬ 
sentation displays differently at the new lo¬ 
cation than it did using the equipment back 
at your office. Changing the color scheme 
can create an easier-to-view contrast and 
save your presentation (or job). You also 
can modify the color scheme for just one 
slide to highlight certain information—such 
as safety information or a procedural 
change. 

To change your presentation's color 
scheme, display it in Slide, Slide Sorter, or 
Outline view; then choose Format, 
Slide Color Scheme. In the Color 
Scheme dialog box, click the icon that 
represents the color scheme you want. 
To see how the color scheme looks on 
your slides, click the Preview button, 
then move the Color Scheme dialog 
box to better see your presentation. 
When you find the color combination 
that's right for you, click Apply to 
change the color scheme for the se¬ 
lected (or displayed) slide. Choose 
Apply To All to modify the scheme for 
all slides. 

You can create your own color 
scheme, maybe using corporate 
colors. In the Color Scheme dialog 
box, click the Custom tab. Click the el¬ 
ement for which you want to change 
color (such as Background), then choose 
Change Color. Click a color in the Color di¬ 
alog box, then choose OK. Repeat this 
process for each screen element that you 
want to modify. To add the scheme so you 
have ready access to it in the future, click 
the Add As Standard Scheme button. To 
apply it to the current presentation (but not 
save it for future use), choose Apply or 
Apply To All. 

With these colors and designs at your fin¬ 
gertips, you'll be able to spiff up your pre¬ 
sentations with minimal effort—and 
maximum impact. ■ 

by Linda Bird 



Dress up your presentation’s slides with a new color 
combination customized for your needs. 
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QUICK STUDIES 


BEGINNER 


Web Browsers 

Internet Explorer 4.0’s Address Bar 


H IP —'v itting near the top of 

.9RIV the browser window 

«£“*with its computerese- 
looking, "http"-mon- 
gering World Wide 
■MfjfittjlHH Web addresses, the 
Internet Explorer 4.0 
Address Bar seems to 
represent the type of thing software is sup¬ 
posed to be getting away from. No one re¬ 
ally cares about all that slash-filled garble, 
right? 

Actually, the Address Bar is one of the 
handier tools for getting where you want to 
go on the Web. Knowing a few top Address 
Bar techniques makes your browsing faster 
and might even impress the gang. 

■ Typing Shortcut. Much of the time 
tracking down a certain Web site involves 
navigating a search engine or directory. 
Other times, you know the site address and 
just want to get there. Like any browser, 
Explorer lets you type in an address, press 
ENTER, and directly visit the site. 

For faster results, the program helps you 
out with AutoComplete, which keeps track 
of the Web addresses you type in. As you 
begin to enter each new address, the pro¬ 
gram looks for matches between the letters 
you are typing in now and addresses you 
typed in previously during the current ses¬ 
sion. If the program finds a similar address, 
it appears in the Address Bar before you 
even finish typing. Press ENTER to begin 
downloading that site. AutoComplete 
means you only have to type a few letters 
of what might be a lengthy address. 
AutoComplete doesn't always get it right. 
Sometimes it thinks you mean one Web 
site when you actually want another. If 
a site address pops up that you don't 
want, simply keep typing the correct ad¬ 
dress. 

Another Address Bar trick to better 
browsing is typing only the main part of an 
address. When you enter just one word, such 
as "Microsoft," the browser automatically 
adds the "http://www." and ".com" on 


either end and loads up the site. Since most 
Web addresses start and end with those de¬ 
fault letters, this feature makes for fast bop¬ 
ping from one Web site to another. Forget 
those slashes. 

■ Past Hits. The right edge of the Ad¬ 
dress Bar area features a down-facing arrow. 
As elsewhere in Windows, that arrow indi¬ 
cates a drop-down menu. Clicking the arrow 
brings up a list of all the sites typed into the 
Address Bar since the program 
was opened. To load up one of 
these sites, just click the address 
with the mouse. The browser au¬ 
tomatically enters the site into the 
Address Bar and goes to work 
opening the site. 

Unlike the toolbar's Back 
button and the History list, the 
Address Bar drop-down menu 
only displays the site addresses 
that you have actually typed by 
hand. That might make it seem 
less useful, but it can come in 
handy once in awhile. If you 
don't know the exact name of a 
page to pick it out of the Back 
button list but you do know you 
recently entered it in the Address Bar, the 
short list under the Back button should help 
you locate it. 

■ Finding Sites. Although AutoCom¬ 
plete helps when you know an address, most 
of the time you don't. Instead of heading for a 
search engine the next time you're looking for 
a site, try searching with the Address Bar in¬ 
stead. To quickly search for terms on the Web, 
just type go, find, or ? followed by keywords 
into the Address Bar and press ENTER. 
Cutting out a step or two, the terms are auto¬ 
matically handed off to a default search en¬ 
gine, and results appear momentarily in the 
browser window. 

If the Address Bar doesn't work hard 
enough yet, add another convenient search 
ability with a simple download from 
Microsoft. The IE4 PowerToys set (available 


for free at http://www.microsoft.com/ie/ 
ie40/powertoys) includes a QuickSearch 
utility that turns the Address Bar into a 
gateway for all your favorite search engines 
and directories. With QuickSearch installed, 
you can type a code for a specific search en¬ 
gine (for example, Yahoo! is "y") and then 
search terms. Pressing ENTER runs the 
terms through the search engine you se¬ 
lected. There's no need to actually load up 
the search page; just type the query from 


anywhere and go. A QuickSearch button on 
Explorer's Links toolbar controls the inner 
workings of this nifty tool. Click the button 
to find out the different abbreviated codes 
for various search engines or edit the infor¬ 
mation if it should change. 

As you come to appreciate the once- 
lowly Address Bar, remember you can put 
one right on the Windows Taskbar with 
Explorer 4.0 or Windows 98. Right-click the 
Taskbar, choose Toolbars, and then Ad¬ 
dress Bar. Use it for a command line to run 
programs, open folders, jump onto the 
Internet, or just as a way of making your 
computer look a little more technical to 
passersby. ■ 

by Alan Phelps 



Microsoft’s QuickSearch utility is free and adds even more 
functionality to the useful Internet Explorer 4.0 Address Bar. 
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QUICK STUDIES 


BEGINNER 


Microsoft Works 4.0 

Make The Most Of Easy Text 


this feature, you can au- 
tomatically insert into 
your documents any number of frequently 
used strings of text—from closing para¬ 
graphs and disclaimers to signatures or long 
words. When coupled with Easy Formats, 
which we discussed last month, Easy Text 
becomes a powerful time-saver that is sur¬ 
prisingly simple. 

When you select Easy Text under the 
Insert menu in the word processing tool, the 
pop-up menu that appears gives you three 
kinds of options: New Easy Text, More Easy 
Texts, and in between a list of the most re¬ 
cently used Easy Texts. To insert an Easy 
Text, just select one from the list. The text 
appears where the cursor was in the docu¬ 
ment. After Works inserts the text into your 
document, you can edit, copy, or delete it as 
you wish. 

Even if you've never used this option, a 
list of some sample Easy Texts should appear 
from when you installed Works. Our test 
computer included three Easy Texts: "TJ," 
"Exp," and "Sample." The latter gave a good 
overview of the possibilities of Easy Text. 
"Exp" expanded into a long sentence and 
"TJ" stood for Thomas Jefferson. 

■ Your First Easy Text, when you're 
learning about Easy Text, a good place to 
start is by creating a new one with your ad¬ 
dress. Select Easy Text under the Insert 
menu, then pick New Easy Text. In the di¬ 
alog box that appears, first type a name, 
which can be up to 32 characters long. Use 
only letters and numbers, with no spaces. 
We'll call our sample text "Homeaddress." 
Next, type your text in the Easy Text 
Contents dialog box. Click the Done button 
to finish. 

Now it's time to insert your first personal¬ 
ized Easy Text. Place your cursor where you 


want the text to go, then select Easy Text. You 
should see your new automatic text, 
"Homeaddress," in the pop-up menu; select it. 

Creating an Easy Text is even simpler, 
though, if you've already typed in the text you' 
want to reuse. Highlight the text in your docu¬ 
ment, then select New Easy Text under the 
Easy Text menu. The highlighted text automat¬ 
ically appears, without any special formatting, 
in the Easy Text Contents dialog box. Type a 
name for the Easy Text and click Done. 

If the Easy Text you want to use is not 
listed among the five most recently used ones 
in the Easy Text pop-up menu, select More 
Easy Texts. In this dialog box, you can peruse 
the complete list of Easy Texts. 

To see the text of a specific Easy 
Text, click it. (Dark vertical 
lines within the text represent 
blank lines.) 

To insert the selected one, 
click the Insert button. The 
Delete button lets you erase 
Easy Texts you no longer use, 
and the New button brings you 
to the New Easy Text dialog box 
we discussed earlier. The 
Change button lets you edit ex¬ 
isting texts. 

■ Formatting Text. 

Usually, when you insert an 
Easy Text, it appears in the same 
format as the point of the docu¬ 
ment in which it's inserted. If 
the paragraph is centered, the 
Easy Text is centered; if the 
typeface is bold, the Easy Text becomes bold. 
You can, however, also attach formatting op¬ 
tions to text. 

Again, your home address is a good place to 
start. Suppose you want to always format your 
address in a special way. From the Easy Text 
dialog box (accessible through More Easy 
Formats), select "Homeaddress," then click the 
Format button. You'll see a list of existing Easy 
Formats. (See last month's Quick Study for de¬ 
tails on creating personalized Easy Formats.) 
Pick a format, noticing the sample to the right 


and the description below, and click Apply. 
Back in the Easy Text dialog box, you'll see a 
note that the text is formatted, but that you 
cannot preview the format. The next time 
you insert that Easy Text, it will have your 
special formatting. 

If for some reason you want to insert the 
text without formatting, deselect the Insert 
With Formatting box at the bottom of the 
Easy Text dialog box. You'll need to deselect 
this each time you don't want to include the 
formatting. 

To really streamline the Easy Text process, 
you need only one vital shortcut. Within 
your word processing document, type the 


name of the Easy Text you want to insert, 
then press F3. For instance, if you type 
"Homeaddress" in the spot where your ad¬ 
dress goes, then press F3, your address is in¬ 
serted just as if you selected it from the 
menu. 

Easy Texts can be as short as a word or as 
long as a complete letter; it's up to you to 
create the ones that will save you time. ■ 

by Sarah Scalet 



In the Easy Text dialog box, you can review, edit, or access the 
contents of the text strings that you can enter automatically. 
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QUICK STUDIES 


HTML 

Speed Up Web Graphics 


live, your 

will lose patience and move on if the 
graphics take too long to download. 

This month we look at how you can make 
your images load, or appear to load, more 
quickly. 

■ File Formats. Two graphics formats 
commonly used on the Web compress an 
image into a small file size: Joint Photographic 
Experts Group (JPEG) and Graphics 
Interchange Format (GIF). Your image will 
lose some detail when it is saved as a JPEG file. 
But most graphics programs let you specify 
the compression level for a JPEG file—the 
higher the compression the lower the image 
quality. Since it can store up to 16 million 
colors, however, it is the best format for pho¬ 
tographs and detailed images. If you save an 
image as a GIF file your image will not lose 
any detail. Since GIF files can only store up to 
256 colors, however, they are best used for line 
art and simple drawings. 

Images can be saved in a GIF format 
as interlaced or noninterlaced. 
Although interlaced GIF files are 
slightly larger than noninterlaced GIFs, 
they appear to load faster because the 
image is drawn in several passes—a 
hazy version of the image appears first, 
and then more detail is added. In con¬ 
trast, a noninterlaced image is drawn 
from the top down at full resolution. 
Because your visitor has no feel of "how 
much more is to come," it may seem to 
load more slowly. 

■ File Size Reduction. The 

quickest way to reduce the size of a file, 
particularly for a photograph, is to re¬ 
move its unnecessary background. In 
your graphics program, select the 


important portion of the image and crop out the 
remainder of the image before you save it. 

Another technique for reducing file size is to 
blur the background of a photograph because 
blurred areas compress better than sharply fo¬ 
cused ones. To do this you must first open 
your image in your graphics package. Next, se¬ 
lect the important area of the photo, invert 
your selection to select the background, apply 
a Blur filter to it, and then save your image. 

If an image is large consider including a 
thumbnail (a smaller version) of it on your page 
and link this to the larger image. Many graphics 
programs have a tool to create thumbnails, and 
the FrontPage 98 Web page design package will 
create the thumbnail and the link if you select 
Auto Thumbnail command under Tools. If your 
graphics program lacks a thumbnail tool, simply 
resize or resample the image to 100 pixels wide 
or high and save it as a separate file to create 
your own thumbnail. 

The following tag will display the thumbnail 
image Cat_sm.jpg on your page. When your 
visitor selects it the window will clear and the 
larger image Cat_big.jpg will appear: 

<A FIREF="cat_big.jpg"><IMG SRC="cat 
_sm.jpg" BORDER = 0 ALT="Click for a pic¬ 
ture of my cat"x/A>Click to see my cat 
(30 Kb). 


If you specify an image's dimensions in 
the IMG tag most browsers will display the 
text on the page and leave gaps where the 
images will appear. These gaps will fill as 
the images download and, in the meantime, 
your visitor has something to read rather 
than staring at an empty screen. Find the 
dimensions of an image by opening it in 
your graphics program and reading them 
off the screen; they will usually appear in 
the status bar. 

This tag states the dimensions of the image 
Parrot.jpg: 

<IMG SRC = "parrot.jpg" ALT="A crimson 
parrot" WIDTH=200 HEIGHT=152> 

■ Additional Tips. Keep the total size 
of images and text on each Web page to a 
maximum of 20 kilobytes (KB) to 30KB. If 
you do, your pages will load quickly and 
your visitors will not be frustrated by delays. 

If you're unsure whether to use JPEG or 
GIF format, save your image using both for¬ 
mats and compare the resulting file sizes. 
Experiment with different levels of compres¬ 
sion if you are using JPEG format to find the 
level that gives you the smallest file size 
without sacrificing quality. 

When you work on an image, save it as a 
bit-mapped (.BMP) file and always re¬ 
turn to this version before saving it in 
another format or compression level. 
Every time you save a JPEG image you 
lose quality so always work from the 
uncompressed bit-mapped version. 

Where possible use the images on 
your site, such as your company logo 
or a navigation bar, more than once. 
Most browsers store downloaded im¬ 
ages in memory or on disk, so the next 
time they're needed they display 
quickly because they are loaded from 
the local computer rather than being 
downloaded again. ■ 

by Helen Bradley 



This image began as a one megabyte bit-mapped file. We then 
cropped it and saved it as a 100% quality JPEG to produce a 
thumbnail. The examples, left to right, on the bottom row show 
how increasing compression reduces quality. 
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Open and read any file, whether you haue the program or not. 
Only with Rttachment Opener. 

At one time or another we’ve all received 
dozens of pages of e-mail garbage text or 
been unable to open an attachment. But 
starting today you can open and read 
virtually any e-mail attachment you receive 
with Attachment Opener? 

Attachment Opener also enhances your 
e-mail program so it can decode, decompress, 
view and print files without needing a copy 
of the program that created them. 

Make sure your e-mail works with you, 
not against you. Call: 
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QUICK STUDIES 


Microsoft Excel 97 

Making Comments 



ike most people, you're 
probably an avid fan of 
Post-it notes—those 
handy, little notes you 
can stick anywhere to 
document thoughts, ex¬ 
planations, or ques¬ 
tions. What you may 
not realize is that Microsoft Excel 97 has an 
electronic equivalent that you can use to doc¬ 
ument worksheet cells. You (and your 
coworkers) can use these "comments" to find 
out about formulas or other cell entries. This 
feature is especially handy if you want to 
share ideas when collaborating on a project. 

m Adding, Editing & Formatting 
Comments. When using comments, the 
Reviewing toolbar is a great tool to have at 
your fingertips because it has buttons for in¬ 
serting, editing, and finding comments. To 
display this toolbar, choose Toolbars, 
Reviewing from the View menu. 

Now you are ready to add a comment to a 
cell. Select the cell and then click the New 
Comment button on the Reviewing toolbar, 
the first button on the left. (You also can 
choose Comment from the Insert menu or 
press SHIFT-F2.) In the displayed text box, 
type your notes. If you are the designated 
"user" on your system, your name also auto¬ 
matically displays in the text box, making it 
easy to track who authored the 
comment. 

When you finish, click in another 
cell. The comment cell has a red tri¬ 
angular marker in the upper-right 
corner to indicate that it contains a 
comment. To view the comment, 
simply rest your mouse pointer over 
the cell until the comment appears. 

Editing. To edit a comment, se¬ 
lect the comment cell and then 
choose Edit Comment from the 
Insert menu or click the Edit 
Comment button on the Reviewing 
toolbar. Either way, your comment 
displays in editing mode so you 
can modify the text. 


Formatting. You also can move or resize 
your comment while it is in editing mode. To 
move it, drag the border of the comment box; to 
resize the comment, drag a handle, one of the 
white squares, on the border of the comment. 

To format the text of your comment, select 
the text and then use the buttons on the 
Formatting toolbar, such as Bold, Italic, or Font 
Color, to change the appearance of the text. 
Click outside the comment to finish editing. 

■ Showing & Hiding Comments. 

You can tell if a cell contains a comment by the 
comment indicator, the red triangular marker 
in the cell's upper-right comer. If you want to 
display a single cell's comments, rest your 
mouse pointer over the comment indicator. If 
you want the comment to continue to display 
when you remove the mouse pointer, however, 
you can select the cell and then click the Show 
Comment button on the Reviewing toolbar. 

To hide the comment for a selected cell, click 
the Hide Comment button. Click Hide All 
Comments to turn off the display of comments 
throughout your workbook. 

If you don't want the comment indicators to 
display in your workbook, choose Options 
from the Tool menu and then click the View 
tab. In the Comments section mark the None 
radio button; then choose OK. To redisplay 
comment indicators choose Comment 
Indicator Only in this dialog box. 



■ Finding Comments. Of course, 
comments aren't much good unless you can 
find them. Excel includes several ways to lo¬ 
cate comments on a worksheet. For example, 
you can click the Next Comment and Previous 
Comment buttons on the Reviewing toolbar to 
move through your worksheet by comment. 

You also can show all comments by 
choosing Go To from the Edit menu. In the Go 
To dialog box click Special. Click Comments 
in the Go To Special dialog box; then choose 
OK to select all cells with comments. 

Rather than searching by comment, you 
can instead search by the text a comment 
contains. Choose Find from the Edit menu 
and then enter the comment's text in the Find 
What box. Click the Look In drop-down list 
arrow and choose Comments before clicking 
Find Next. Continue to click Find Next until 
you locate the comment you want. 

■ Printing & Deleting Comments. 

It's also handy to print a list of a workbook's 
comments. You won't, however, find the com¬ 
mand you need in the Print dialog box. 
Instead, choose Page Setup from the File 
menu and then click the Sheet tab. Click the 
Comments drop-down list arrow. Choose As 
Displayed On Sheet to print the visible com¬ 
ments; choose At End Of Sheet to print the 
comments on a separate page. In the Page 
Setup dialog box, you can click Print Preview 
to see how your comments will 
print. If the results satisfy you, click 
Print. 

If you no longer need a com¬ 
ment, you can remove the comment 
by right-clicking the comment cell 
and then choosing Delete Comment 
button on the Reviewing toolbar. To 
remove all comments from a work¬ 
sheet, press CTRL-A to select the 
entire sheet and then choose Clear, 
Comments from the Edit menu. 

So use Excel's comments—and 
dispense with those sticky notes 
forever! ■ 


by Linda Bird 
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QUICK STUDIES 


Print Shop Premier 

Working With Borders 


fT|l| t ' on 5-0 is a superior 

I -^tl cause its so versatile 

and easy to use. Pick a 

window that pops up, 
then either create the project design on your 
own or take advantage of its optional layout 
assistance and design guidance to step you 
through the design process. Print Shop 
comes with an amazing variety of templates 
for the problem-free production of sharp¬ 
looking letterhead, postcards, signs, en¬ 
velopes, business cards, certificates, banners, 
calendars, and labels. It also lets you 
customize more than 1,000 visually 
appealing projects prepared by pro¬ 
fessional artists and presented by 
theme. 

As you create a project, you can 
add text and graphics objects to illu¬ 
minate and emphasize your message. 

Any one of them can be offset with a 
border. Decorative borders in bright 
patterns provide a quick, easy, and ef¬ 
fective way to frame a picture or to 
bracket and separate text. 

Print Shop provides a choice of 
three border types: Border, Mini- 
Border, and Line. Any one may be 
accessed from the Object toolbar that 
lines the left side of the Design Desk. 

Simply click the Border/Line button 
(it looks like a dog-eared page sur¬ 
rounded by a purple border). Alternatively, 
choose Border/Line from the Insert menu 
(Insert, Border/Line). 

Select Border from the Border/Line sub¬ 
menu to frame the edges of the project panel. 
You can neither move nor resize a panel 
border. Choose Mini-Border to frame some¬ 
thing other than the panel and to resize or 
move a border frame. To add a horizontal or 
vertical line between panel objects, choose 
Line. After you make a selection, Print Shop 
displays a dialog box giving you a choice of 
several other border options. 


■ Frame The Picture. For example, to 
add a border around a picture created in an¬ 
other application and imported into Print 
Shop, click the Import Image button on the 
Object toolbar to the left of the Design Desk 
(it's the button with the image of a camera). 
Alternatively, choose Insert, Image, then select 
Import from the Image submenu. The Import 
Image dialog box appears. Navigate to the 
folder containing the image you want to im¬ 
port, then select it with the mouse. If there's a 
checkmark in the Show Preview box, you can 
preview the selected image in the Preview 
window at the right of the Import Image di¬ 
alog box. Click Open to complete the import 
process and open the image in Print Shop. 


The image appears centered on the panel 
where you can move or edit it. Drag the image 
to move it to a new location (or use a keyboard 
arrow key to move in a particular direction). 
Resize the image by dragging on a resize 
handle. By default, Print Shop maintains the 
aspect ratio of object width to height when you 
manually adjust image size. 

To frame this image with a border, choose 
Mini-Border from the Border/Line submenu. 
Print Shop displays the Select A Mini-Border 
dialog box, letting you choose a ready-made 
border. If you have a particular border category 


in mind, click to select it in the Categories 
window. Border designs associated with the 
chosen border category appear in the dialog 
box's preview window. To view these op¬ 
tions four at a time, choose Gallery View as 
the Preview Type. To display a large preview 
of a single mini-border, choose Large View. 
To preview a particular mini-border with a 
list of mini-border names, select List View. 
Use the scroll arrows on the preview window 
to examine border designs. Click OK to 
choose a border. 

■ Frame The Picture. The selected 
border appears centered on the panel where 
you can move or resize it. To move the 
border to a new location, position the 
pointer on the border frame. When 
the pointer changes to a hand, drag. 
Release the mouse button when the 
border object rests on top of the 
image you want to frame. You also 
can use keyboard arrow keys. 

To resize the border so it correctly 
frames a particular image, drag one 
of the border's resizing handles, then 
adjust the size as necessary. Your 
goal is to lay the border frame so that 
each of its inside corners rests on a 
corresponding comer of the picture. 
To ensure you mapped the border 
and picture edges exactly, select 
150% or 200% from the View menu, 
then resize the frame as necessary. 

After positioning an image and its 
border exactly, consider using the 
Lock command to freeze them in place. To 
lock both a picture and its frame, click the 
image to select it, then press and hold the 
SHIFT key while clicking the border. With 
both objects selected, choose Effects, Lock 
All. Locked objects still can be individually 
selected with the pointer, but they cannot be 
rotated, flipped, scaled, resized, moved, 
deleted, or ordered. To edit or modify a 
locked object, you must first select it with the 
mouse, then choose Effects, Unlock. ■ 

by Carol S. Holzberg, Ph.D. 
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The Information Runway 



Select a flight 
and purchase a 
ticket online with 
Northwest Airlines. 

We've taken travel planning to 
new heights of convenience. 
Just hop on the Internet and 
check out Northwest Airlines’ 
award-winning web site at 
www.nwa.com. You can 
review flight schedules, select 
your seat preference and even 
purchase a Northwest E-Ticket, SM 
the convenient and paperless 
way to travel. With a few 
clicks of the mouse, you’re 
ready to fly. It’s that simple. 
But don’t stop there. Discover 
all the great ways in which 
www.nwa.com can make 
travel planning a breeze. 
Explore vacation ideas. 

Save money with exclusive 
CyberSaver™ fares. Check 
your WorldPerks* account, 
book award travel online 
and more. Visit the web site 
named Most Innovative and 
Dynamic Site by Inside Flyer 
magazine. And get ready for 
takeoff at www.nwa.com. 




1-800-225-2525 / www.nwa.com 
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Going Online 

Tips For Mailing Lists 


a lists have long been 

mative, entertaining, 
and universally avail- 
— able Internet tools. 
Mailing lists are the original push content, 
chock full of information on a specific topic 
delivered right to you through E-mail mes¬ 
sages. Conversations take place over the 'Net 
as list subscribers trade tales and tips with 
everyone else who reads a particular list. 
Check http://www.liszt.com for a database 
of mailing lists. The September 1998 section 
of the Smart Computing Web site (http:// 
www.smartcomputing.com) features an ar¬ 
ticle entitled "E-mail That Matters" that pro¬ 
vides an introduction to mailing lists. Below 
we'll examine some typical commands that 
make working with mailing lists easier. 

■ Subscribing. Sending list com¬ 
mands can seem a little awkward at first. 

Computers, not humans, usually tend 
mailing lists, so when you request a sub¬ 
scription you must do it in a certain way so 
the "mailbot" can understand. 

The commands you send may be different 
depending on what type of software controls 
the list. The Web site where you found the 
list address should fill you in on exactly how 
to tailor your commands. 

Many popular groups use LISTSERV soft¬ 
ware. On a LISTSERV list, users send com¬ 
mands to the E-mail address listserv® 
hostname, where "hostname" is the name of 
the computer that runs the list. For example, 
to subscribe to the Urban Geography list at 
the University of Arizona, you would send a 
command to listserv@listserv.arizona.edu. 

The LISTSERV subscribe command must 
be placed in the body of the message, not the 
subject line. It should say "subscribe listname 
yourfirstname yourlastname" with the list 
name and your name in the proper order. 
For example, "subscribe urbgeog Bob Smith" 
would be the correct command for the Urban 


Geography list. When sending commands, 
turn off any automatic signatures your E-mail 
program might add to outgoing messages. 

Soon after sending in your subscription 
command, you should receive a welcome mes¬ 
sage. Save it. The helpful information it con¬ 
tains tells you how to use the list and, if 
necessary, unsubscribe. 

■ Start Talking. To send comments or 
questions to the entire list, mail a regular mes¬ 
sage to the address specified when you 
first subscribed to the list. For urban geo¬ 
graphers, that would be urbgeog@list 
serv.arizona.edu. The easiest way is to 
click the Reply button on your E-mail 
program after you've read a list message. 

If your E-mail program automatically in¬ 
cludes the text of the previous message, 
edit out all but the important parts. 

You may just want to send E-mail to 
one person on the list rather than 
everyone. Don't simply'click Reply. 
Instead, look for the person's E-mail ad¬ 
dress in their signature or the message 
header. Start a new message and type in 
the correct address. 

Send commands to the list management 
software at the address you used when you 
subscribed rather than the address you use to 
talk to the list ("listserv@" rather than "urb¬ 
geog®" in our example). Mixing these two ad¬ 
dresses up can be hazardous to your mailing list 
reputation, since other list subscribers don't care 
to receive cryptic command E-mail all the time. 

There are many commands that can be used 
on LISTSERV lists; for instance, you might 
want to stop incoming messages while you are 
away on a long vacation. To set that option, 
send the "set listname nomail" command to the 
listserv@hostname, where listname is the name 
of the list in question. When you get back, send 
"set listname mail" to resume daily deliveries. 

■ Coping. If mailing list traffic starts to 
crowd your Inbox in an unsightly way, see 
whether your E-mail program includes a fil¬ 
tering capability. Microsoft Outlook and Outlook 
Express, Navigator, Eudora, GroupWise, and just 


about every other popular program lets users 
set up rules that could, for instance, automati¬ 
cally route list mail to a separate folder. 

Another option to tame an unwieldy list is 
to subscribe to the digest version. Digests 
come periodically—usually once a day or 
once a week—and contain one E-mail mes¬ 
sage with all the list postings received since 
the previous digest. The confirmation mes¬ 
sage the mailbot sent you should provide in¬ 
structions regarding this capability. On a 


LISTSERV list, send a "set listname digest" 
command to listserv@hostname. "Set list- 
name nodigest" switches you back. 

Occasionally the best way to deal with a 
list is to get rid of it. Sometimes interests 
change, sometimes the list just wasn't what 
you thought it would be, and sometimes a 
good list turns boring or ugly. The confirma¬ 
tion message you received should tell you 
how to part ways with a list; if you lost the 
message, check at the directory service where 
you originally found the list for information. 

Failing that, try sending a "signoff list- 
name" or "unsubscribe listname" command 
to the mail management software address. 
Don't accidentally send the command to the 
entire group of list members, or they might 
be glad you're leaving. ■ 

by Alan Phelps 



After sending in commands to a LISTSERV list, you 
can expect to receive a confirmation E-mail 
message acknowledging your changes. 
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Lotus 1 -2-3 5.0 

When To Use Radar Charts 


ired of using the same 
as — Jn J3j old bar and line charts in 
3 Lotus 1-2-3 ? Depending 

S tKtPSm upon the type of data, 

<=> W'jO you might be able to 

present it visually in a 
H radar chart. 

A radar chart plots 
data as a function of distance from a central 
point. Each set of data points, normally 
seen along the x-axis, is displayed as a 
spoke radiating outward from a central 
point. A line connects the data points for 
each series, forming a spiral around the 
center. For each major interval on the y- 
axis there is a dotted circle around the 
central point, functioning like grid lines 
to aid in interpreting the data. 

These charts let you see symmetry or 
uniformity of data. You can compare a 
data series (the greater the distance be¬ 
tween the data points on each spoke, the 
greater the difference between the series) 
and you can see how much data fluctu¬ 
ates by observing whether the spiral is 
smooth or has spikes of variability. 

The first type of radar chart treats each 
data series separately, while the second 
stacks the data, letting you view each se¬ 
ries and the combined whole. Not all sets 
of data lend themselves to this type of 
chart. The following examples will show 
you when you can use a radar chart. 

To create a radar chart, highlight the 
data you wish to include, select the 
Smartlcon that looks like a chart, and 
click where you want to place the chart 
in your spreadsheet. To change the chart 
to a radar chart, double-click it and select 
Radar in the Type dialog box. Next, click 
one of the two radar chart formats and 
then click the OK button. 


■ Comparing Data Series. A radar 
chart lets you quickly spot seasonal trends or 
problem areas. Our first photo (Figure 1) 
shows a comparison of actual units sold during 
a year and what was projected to be sold. We 
selected a radar chart so the spiral for the actual 


units sold series would accent trends during the 
year. The radar chart also makes it easy to see 
how close the figures were to their projections. 

A spoke extending from the center represents 
each month. The y-axis is marked on the first 
spoke. When you look at the chart, the spiral for 
the projected series shows a smooth progression, 
moving away from the center point as the year 
progresses. The spiral for the actual series is more 


jagged, showing how sales increased during 
some months and decreased during others. 

You can see at a glance that sales were slow 
to meet projections, but they built steadily and 
were doing well by July when they exceeded 
projections. Then, something caused sales to 


dip so that by September they were below 
the projection. Then sales picked up again for 
two months, only to dip again in December. 

This type of radar chart works well if you 
are comparing data series or trying to spot 
trends. As with any other chart, you can 
modify how you want the data to display. 

■ Parts Of The Whole, just as a pie 
chart shows you the parts making up 
the whole, a radar chart can let you see 
individual data series as well as the ac¬ 
cumulated whole. The second type of 
radar chart, which we used in Figure 2, 
stacks the series and fills in the area 
between spirals. 

Our example plots three products. 
You can see the trends for each product 
as well as the accumulated data for all 
the products. (This type of radar chart 
would not have worked for our first ex¬ 
ample because it doesn't make any sense 
to combine projected and actual sales.) 

The years, which would appear along 
the x-axis on a bar or line chart, appear as 
the spokes. The y-axis values are on the 
first spoke. Each product has its own col¬ 
ored spiral, but the stacking of the spirals 
lets you see the combined total. By 1998, 
you can see that the combined number of 
units is approaching 3,000, compared to 
than 1,000 units for 1991. You also 
can get a good visual grasp of how the 
introduction of each improved widget af¬ 
fected the sales of the previous models. 

Another example would be plotting 
monthly sales for a group of salespeople. 
With a stacked radar chart, you could see 
the spiral for each salesperson, noting if 
they had steady sales throughout the year 
(a rough circle), were increasing or de¬ 
creasing as the year progressed, or had 
variable sales activity. At the same time, 
the chart would show you total sales, com¬ 
bining the spirals for all salespeople to show 
you whether total sales were increasing, de¬ 
creasing, or fluctuating throughout the year. ■ 

by Diane Kaye Walkowiak, M.A, 




Figure 2; A stacked radar chart lets you see the combined 
total as well as separate data series. 
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You need a Personal Post Office 


1. Weigh envelope or 
electronic scale foi 
act postage 


In a business world where time is money and image is 
everything, the new Personal Post Office gives you 
everything you need. You’ll never go out for stamps 
again because postage re fill s by phone in under 30 
seconds with total security. And you’ll never use 
too much postage again because the electronic 
scale eliminates wasted postage. You can even 
add your own promotional message to ensure 
your customers and prospects open your mail 
immediately. And despite its big features, the new 
Personal Post Office "fits on a corner of your desk! 


Look At All You Get For 90 Days Free! 

* Pitney Bowes Personal Post Office 

* Electronic Scale 

* Business-building direct mail CD-ROM 



lEIBlill] 

Limited time offer, so call now! 

1-800-5-PITNEY, PBSC 


4. Meter envelopes, flats 
and packages! 


Mailing made simple' 

KP Pitney Bowes 





















QUICK TIPS 

Secrets To Succeeding In Common Tasks 


World Wide Web 

You can use Microsoft Internet Explorer and Netscape Navigator 
to open a wide range of files. The programs, besides opening 
regular World Wide Web pages in Hypertext Markup Language 
(HTML) format, will open text files as well as JPEG (.JPG) and 
Graphics Interchange Format (.GIF) graphics files. To open these 
files with the latest versions of Navigator or Explorer, you can 
drag and drop the files onto the program icon. You also can 
open files by using the File menu's Open (Open Page in 
Netscape) option. Select Browse in Internet Explorer and Choose 
File in Netscape. Change the file type to All Files instead of 
HTML files and select the file you wish to open. 

PKZIP 

PKZIP software is useful in compressing files. One drawback 
is sending compressed files to users without PKUNZIP; they 
can't decompress and use the file. In PKZIP for Windows 32-bit, 
Version 2.60, you can save files in a self-extracting format that 
decompresses itself upon opening, no special application re¬ 
quired. Open the File menu, choose Save As, go to the Save As 
Type field, and select one of three .EXE (self-extracting) file 
types. Name the file and click Save to create a self-extracting file. 

Monitors 

If you have a Sony Trinitron monitor and your PC speaker 
system uses a subwoofer, you may notice that your monitor's 
picture sometimes looks a little distorted. Many people assume 
the distortion comes from electromagnetic energy discharged 



Your World Wide Web browser opens more than just Web pages. 
Use it to view files such as JPEG and GIF graphics. 


World Wide Web 


by the subwoofer. That's rarely the case. Subwoofers are gener¬ 
ally placed under the desk, far enough from the monitor to 
prevent interference. For that reason, subwoofers generally 
aren't shielded like satellite speakers to block emissions. But 
the subwoofer's deep bass vibrations can cause distortion in 
Trinitron monitors because of their special construction. If you 
run into this situation, try moving your subwoofer farther 
from your monitor, or turn it down a notch. 

Note that regular stereo speakers usually are not shielded, 
making them poorly suited for use around PC monitors. 

Windows 95 

To save some screen space, hide your Taskbar. In the Start 
menu, select Settings and then Taskbar. Click the Auto Hide box 
and click OK. Your Taskbar will now appear only when you 
move the mouse cursor to the bottom of the screen. This will 
free up some valuable screen real estate for programs such as 
Microsoft Internet Explorer and Netscape Navigator, winch typ¬ 
ically have a hard time fitting much information onto the screen. 

Keyboards 

To change your keyboard's repeat rate (how quickly the As 
fly across your screen when you hold down the A key) and the 
repeat delay (how long before a key starts repeating when you 
hold it down) use the Keyboard control panel in Windows 95. 
Go to the Start menu, Settings, Control Panel, and double-click 
Keyboard. Use the mouse to adjust the sliding bars for the re¬ 
peat delay and repeat rate. Click in the text field below and 
type to test your new settings. Click OK to close the control 
panel and save your settings. 

Windows 95 

To reduce screen clutter, make each directory open in the 
same window instead of having many windows open at once. 
Go to the View menu in My Computer and select Options. Check 
the Browse Folders By Using A Single Window That Changes As 
You Open Each Folder button and click OK. You'll probably 
want to turn the toolbar on (under the View menu select Toolbar 
if it's not checked) so you can press the Up One Level button on 
the toolbar (the folder with the up arrow) to move around direc¬ 
tories. Otherwise, if you want to go up a directory, you'd have to 
close the window and start over, opening the highest directory, 
then going back tlirough all the subdirectories. 

Windows 3.1 

Ever wish that Windows 3.x would run ScanDisk to check up 
on your hard drive each time you start up like some versions of 
Windows 95 do? Here's how to perform some automatic 
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Check your current online connection speed before buying a faster 
modem. If fast modems don’t reach top speeds in your area, a new modem 
may not improve your access. 


Modems 


preventative maintenance. Choose Run from the File 
menu in Program Manager. Type sysedit on the com¬ 
mand line to open your Autoexec.bat file. Enter the fol¬ 
lowing line right before the "Win" line (or at the end if 
you don't have a "Win" line): 

C: \DOS \ SCANDISK C:/AUTOFIX/NOS A VE/NO- 
SUMMAR 

Save the file and close it. Now each time you reboot, 
ScanDisk will be on the troubleshooting lookout. 

PC Hardware 

Installing a new sound card or other internal card in 
an expansion slot in your PC means removing the metal 
plate at the back of the case to expose the new card's ports and 
jacks. You'll often remove a plate, however, only to discover 
that you actually needed to remove the one next to it. Be sure 
to replace the first plate and screw. The plate protects the deli¬ 
cate motherboard and other internal components from harmful 
elements such as dust and moisture. Don't shorten the life of 
your PC by failing to replace a plate and screw. 

Printing 

If you're still using an inkjet printer with a single ink car¬ 
tridge, you might not be getting the most production possible. 
That's because many of today's single-cartridge printers come 
with three colors of ink inside (yellow, cyan, and magenta). To 
make the most commonly needed color, black for text, they 
must mix the three together. This uses a great deal of ink and 
uses up expensive ink cartridges too quickly. Check whether 
you can replace your three-color cartridge with a black-only 
cartridge when you're printing only text. 

Windows 

Most Windows computers should automatically adjust their 
clocks for the end of daylight-saving time. The first time PCs are 
turned on after 2 a.m. on October 26, they should fall back an 
hour. If this doesn't happen, Windows 95 and 98 users can click 
the Start button, select Settings and Control Panel, and double¬ 
click Date/Time to change the clock manually. In Windows 95 
or 98, make sure the change is automatic next time by clicking 
the Time Zone tab in the Date/Time Properties dialog box. 
Check the box Automatically Adjust Clock For Daylight Saving 
Changes and then click OK. Adjust the time in Windows 3.1 by 
opening the Main group, Control Panel, and Date/Time. 

Portable PCs 

If your portable PC is running more slowly than normal, or 
if it's trying to take a nap when connected to an electrical 
outlet, you need to check your Basic Input/Output System 
(BIOS) settings. Through these settings, you should be able to 
shut off the power-saving features on your computer to avoid 
these problems. Your users manual should explain the process. 

Microsoft Natural Keyboard 

Microsoft's ergonomic keyboard supports shortcut keys in 
Windows 95, 98, and NT. Many of the shortcuts use the 
Windows key, which features the Windows logo, and are easily 


remembered because they use the first letter of the command. 
Some of the shortcuts include the following: Start Microsoft 
Internet Explorer with Windows-E. Minimize all opens win¬ 
dows with Windows-M. Find files or folders with Windows-F. 
Display the Run dialog box by pressing Windows-R. 

QuickBooks Pro5 

Stay organized by keeping customer account numbers a 
uniform length. For instance, if you have both three- and 
four-digit customer account numbers, precede the three-digit 
numbers with a zero to ensure your lists are sorted in the 
proper order. Customer account number 438 should be en¬ 
tered as 0438, and then it will always be listed before 2950. 

Modems 

If you're thinking of upgrading to a modem that supports 
transmissions of 56 kilobits per second (Kbps), you may want 
to think again and check what kind of performance other 
56Kbps users are getting in your area. Although the high speed 
of these modems is alluring, remember that few U.S. telephone 
lines are "clean" enough to let the 56Kbps modems reach max¬ 
imum performance levels. Too many other data transmissions 
clog the lines in many areas. Check modem speed when you're 
online by right-clicking the Dial-Up Networking icon in the 
bottom-right corner of Windows 95 and 98. You also can click a 
modem icon if it appears in that corner. 

Microsoft Word 

If you use Microsoft Word 6.0 or higher, you can move text 
within a document without using your mouse. Press and hold 
the SHIFT key while using your arrow keys to select the text 
you wish to copy. Then press F2. Now, instead of a regular 
cursor, you should see a "shadowy" or "dotted" cursor. Using 
your arrow keys, move the shadowy cursor to the place where 
you want to move text and press ENTER. 

Zip Drives 

When cleaning your Zip disks, don't waste time deleting 
every file on the disk. Simply format the Zip disk as you would 
a regular diskette. Connect your Zip drive to the PC. Double¬ 
click My Computer, then right-click the Zip drive's icon. On 
the pop-up menu, select Format. A dialog box will ask whether 
you want to format the disk. Select Yes. The format should 
take about 10 seconds. ■ 
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■ BEYOND THE BASICS 


HowTo 



Historically, a "sneaker net" has been one of the more popular, 
and least expensive, solutions to this dilemma. In a sneaker net, one 
employee has a printer attached to his or her PC. When you want to 
print a document, you copy it to a diskette, walk over to the Grand 
Keeper of the Printer, hand over the diskette, and ask "Could you 
please print this for me?" in your most polite voice. A home sneaker 
net eliminates only the asking part. 

This is the antithesis of productivity, especially if the printer is on 
your desk. The following solutions are more efficient than a sneaker 
net and won't hurt your feet. 


■ Switch Boxing. The least expensive solution is the switch 
box, which may require an adapter for the parallel port on your PC. 
The PC and printer connect to the switch box via cables. If the PCs 
are close together, you can use parallel cables to connect the PCs 
and printer to the switch box. But if the PCs are to be placed in dis¬ 
tant comers of an office, parallel cables will be too short for the con¬ 
nections. Instead, you can use shielded twisted-pair cables (a cable 
consisting of two separate intertwined insulated wires) to cover 
greater distances. You'll also have to add client software to all the 
PCs, so they can send print jobs to the printer through the switch 
box. 

Mike McKinnon, future product marketing manager for 
Hewlett-Packard, says the cost to 
connect four PCs to a printer 
via a switch box is about $180, 
including software. The price 
will vary a bit, of course, de¬ 
pending on where you 
buy the equipment and 
whether you decide to 
use parallel or twisted¬ 
pair cables (twisted pair 
being a little more expen¬ 
sive). In any case, it's 
perhaps the easiest 
system to set up. 

The switch box method 
is a functional and 
money-saving solution, 
but its plain-jane configu¬ 
ration has some drawbacks. 
First, if you use parallel cables in 
your setup, you'll have to plop 
the printer in close proximity to 
everyone connecting to it. This can lead to some cramped quarters 
in the office. Second, many switch box configurations use a daisy 
chain technique (PC 1 is connected to PC 2, which is connected to 
PC 3, which is connected to the printer). If one of the PCs in the 
chain goes down, it takes the printer down with it. If someone is 
gone for the day, and their computer isn't running, that will pre¬ 
vent others in the chain from running a print job. 


Share A 
Printer 
Among PCs 


I t's a problem that's been around since PCs invaded the work¬ 
place: An office full of people needs to print various docu¬ 
ments, but you don't want to buy a printer for each 
employee. You need an inexpensive and practical system in 
which your employees can share a printer. This challenge in¬ 
creasingly appears in homes, as well. Many families have opted for 
a second PC, but they don't want to buy an addi¬ 
tional printer. 
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Another problem with the switch box sce¬ 
nario is that, if two people try to send a print 
job to the printer at the same time, only one 
will be accepted. The other print job will 
simply be lost in the digital ether. Clearly, that 
will reduce productivity and may incite name 
calling and pencil throwing among em¬ 
ployees. 

The switch box setup also excludes the extra 
benefits of a network setup, such as E-mail and 
Internet access for employees. If you have a 
network in your office, forget about a switch 
box setup and attach the printer to the net¬ 
work. We'll discuss that option later. Switch 
boxes are best suited to small workplaces in 
which high-volume printing isn't much of an 
issue. 

■ Hanging Out. if the 

switch box scenario seems 
impractical for your situation, 
you may want to set up a 
peer-to-peer network and 
hang (attach) a printer to one 
of the PCs on the network. A 
peer-to peer network differs 
from a standard network in 
that there is no dedicated 
server powering the network. 

Basically, all PCs in this setup 
are created equal and con¬ 
nected via network cards and 
cables. Every PC connected to 
the peer-to-peer network can 
"see" the other PCs on the 
network and can send files to 
and access peripherals at¬ 
tached to the other PCs. 

That means a printer at¬ 
tached to a PC on a peer-to- 
peer network is available to 
any other PC on the network, providing some 
advantages over the switch box setup. You can 
send more than one print job to the printer at a 
time; you can make the printer more accessible 
to more people than in the switch box scenario; 
plus, you get the bonus of the peer-to peer net¬ 
work (the ability to easily share files with 
others on the network, for example). 

This solution still suffers, however, from 
some of the same problems of the switch box 
setup and even falls victim to a couple of 
problems associated with the good old 
sneaker net solution. For example, you'll be 
very limited in where you place the printer. 
Having it on someone's desk may not be the 
most productive location for some people, 


especially if there are cubicles in your office. 
Plus, you'll always have to walk over to the 
desk of the person hosting the printer, which 
is bound to become an annoyance for that 
poor soul. 

But that's just the beginning of the troubles 
for this sorry individual. Every time someone 
sends a print job to the printer attached to his 
or her computer, it drains resources from the 
computer and slows the PC down a little. If 
several print jobs arrive at the same time, a se¬ 
rious bottleneck could occur. The print jobs 
will be spooled on the system, which means 
they are waiting their turn to be printed. All 
the while, this poor guy's system is storing the 
print job files on his system, sucking away 
even more of the computer's resources. 


But this setup poses problems for users 
other than just the printer's host. If several 
print jobs travel through the computer at once, 
it slows down both the computer and the 
printing process. Before you know it, several 
people will be standing around this guy's 
desk, waiting for the results of their print jobs 
and looking at him expectantly as he contem¬ 
plates how many of them he can take out with 
his stapler before they gang tackle him. 

If the person to whose PC the printer is at¬ 
tached decides to install some new software, 
printing will probably stop until the installa¬ 
tion is finished. If he happens to be rebooting 
his computer when you send the print job, the 
job will likely be lost. If that individual is gone, 


and you can't start up his computer because he 
has set up a password, no one will be printing 
anything until he gets back. Furthermore, if the 
computer to which the printer is attached 
crashes, or won't run for any reason, it means 
no printing for you. 

The "hanging" method is actually rather 
common in small offices, but it's not the best 
solution for connecting multiple PCs to one 
printer. If you want a good printing solution, 
and still want to maintain peace and harmony 
among coworkers, a standard network config¬ 
uration is the way to go. 

B Go With The Standard. According 
to McKinnon, the best solution, and the one 
that is quickly becoming the favorite of small 
offices everywhere, is to attach 
a printer to a standard net¬ 
work. McKinnon says, "All 
our data shows...that the 
number one reason people 
have chosen to get a network 
is to share a printer." The con¬ 
venience of this solution far 
outweighs the others, plus 
you can get the perks of in¬ 
traoffice E-mail and Internet 
access. 

The big draw of the net¬ 
work printer is that you can 
place it anywhere in the office, 
putting it in a centrally conve¬ 
nient location without incon¬ 
veniencing one of your 
employees by tying it to a PC. 

The magic box that makes 
all this possible is called a 
print server, which contains a 
network card about the size of 
a paperback book, which you 
can connect to an interoffice network. You can 
run a network cable to the print server and 
then attach the print server to the printer with 
a parallel port. Network-ready printers have a 
network card built into them, so you won't 
need the external print server. The advantage 
of an external print server, however, is that 
you can use it with nearly any printer, old or 
new. All your printer needs is a parallel port to 
which you connect the print server. Nearly 
every printer made in the past several years 
has a parallel port, so if you already have a 
printer you're satisfied with, there's no reason 
to buy a new one. 

Another advantage of a print server is that 
it can speed up printing jobs. When you send 
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a print job to a printer on a network, it 
doesn't have to pass through someone else's 
system, which can slow down the job. Also, 
print servers can store more than one print 
job at a time and are specially designed to 
keep print jobs humming. McKinnon 
says print servers, which are dedi¬ 
cated solely to print, can process 
print jobs up to six times faster than 
servers that also handle network 
file transfers. You still may have to 
wait in line behind someone while 
they gather their freshly printed 
materials, but that should only be a 
few seconds. Plus you won't suffer 
the guilt of invading someone's 
workspace while they're trying to 
work. 

McKinnon says this standard network con¬ 
figuration has become the most popular 
among HP's customers. It's not too difficult to 
set up, and the cost of setting up a network 


has dropped. For example, McKinnon says 
one of HP's lower-end print servers, the HP 
JetDirect 150X, has a street price of about 
$150. This model is a good 


option for small offices. It gives you the bene¬ 
fits of a print server that we've discussed, and 
it's much cheaper than buying a new network 
printer. The cost of the network cards needed 


to connect PCs is also dropping. You can pick 
up an Ethernet card (an expansion card that 
lets you connect your computer to other com¬ 
puters with an Ethernet card) for about $60. 
You even can buy them in packs of five or 20. 
The cost of cables and the actual instal¬ 
lation of the network will vary consid¬ 
erably depending on your needs, but 
the cost should be reasonable. 

The many benefits of a standard 
network configuration combined with 
the increasingly reasonable price make it 
our choice of the three solutions we exam¬ 
ined. Yes, the other options will let you con¬ 
nect multiple PCs to one printer, but the 
drawbacks of the switch box and peer-to-peer 
network options are too great in comparison to 
that of a standard network. Pay a little extra 
for a network, save your sneakers for basket¬ 
ball, and let your network do the walking. ■ 

by Michael Sweet 


Printers connect to a network 

with a print server, such as the JetDirect 150X from 

Hewlett-Packard. 



Y ou might think setting up a network in your office or home is a 
difficult and expensive task. You would be wrong. You can set 
up a network for as little as $50 per PC. The installation of the hard¬ 
ware is simple, and there’s little software to install because Windows 
95 (Win95), 98, and NT are network-ready operating systems. 

Let’s look at the main part you’ll need to set up a network. First 
you should have a network interface card (NIC, a printed circuit 
board containing the hardware necessary for used connect a PC to 
a network) for each computer in the network. NICs come in 
Peripheral Component Interconnect (PCI) and Industry 
Standard Architecture (ISA) flavors. PCI cards are much faster 
than ISA cards and are generally the better choice. PCI can transfer 
up to 133 megabytes per second, while ISA typically transfers about 
16 megabytes per second. You can buy more expensive NIC PCI 
cards that are capable of transferring up to 100 megabytes per 
second. Whatever you purchase, make sure it is Plug-and-Play 
compatible, which makes for easier installation on Win95,98, and 
NT platforms. 

Installing the cards is a snap. Simply remove your PC’s case, 
ground yourself by touching the metal frame, and insert the NIC into 
the appropriate slot on your computer’s motherboard. ISA NICs 
should be inserted into the long, black ISA slots, whereas PCI NICs 
should be inserted into the short, white PCI slots. Win95, 98, and 
NT should automatically detect the new hardware and configure it 
for you. After the card is installed, you may have some software to 


install, such as drivers for the card or bonus programs included with 
the card. Instructions for loading the software should be included 
with the package. 

Next you'll need a hub, the piece of hardware to which all the 
other PCs are connected. These centers of network activity come in 
a range of price and performance. One thing you’ll need to decide is 
how many items you want to connect to the network. If you have two 
PCs and one print server to connect, a four-port hub will do the trick 
(one for each PC, one for the print server, and one left over for fu¬ 
ture use). A port is the jack on the hub into which you plug the net¬ 
work cables. It will look like a standard phone jack. A twisted pair of 
copper cable runs from the hub port to the NIC installed in your com¬ 
puter. You can buy hubs that have eight, 16, or more ports, de¬ 
pending on your needs. 

Finally, you’ll need shielded twisted-pair cables to connect the 
NICs to the hub. All you have to do with the cables is plug one end 
into the NIC’s port and plug the other into one of the hub’s ports. 

Once all the hardware is installed, it’s time to make sure your com¬ 
puter can use it. Win95,98, or NT should recognize the addition of 
the NIC and automatically configure it for you. To make sure the card 
is recognized, go to the Control Panel and double-click the Network 
icon. Your NIC should be listed. To check out which computers are 
currently on the network, double-click the Network Neighborhood 
icon, which should be on your Desktop. Any systems connected to 
the network should appear in the window that opens. C 1 
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TROUBLESHOOTING ■ 


Stamping Out 
Software Bugs 

All Programs Have Problems 
& It’s Up To You To Fix Them 



B 


ugs. Once upon a time 
they were creeping, crawling, or 
flying insects. Or, depending on 
your age, it was the first 
name of a wascally 
wabbit in cartoons. In the era of com¬ 
puters, bugs have developed a new ™ 
meaning. Since the 1940s, when a moth 
shut down one of the world's first computers, 
PC users have come to understand that a 
"bug" is computerese for "uh-oh." 

Typically, a bug is an error in coding or 
product design that causes computer hard¬ 
ware or software to behave unexpectedly or 
crash, says Bruce Brown, editor of BugNet 
(http://www.bugnet.com), a global resource 
on PC bugs and fixes. "Unlike a computer 
virus, which is designed to deliberately cause 
problems, bugs don't start out as evil," Brown 
says. "They're just a normal part of doing busi¬ 
ness in the computer age." 

Don't worry about finding bugs; they'll find 
you. You probably have one if your computer 
system doesn't work properly. It's a big tip-off 
if your problem started after you installed new 
hardware or software. Typical systems include 
PC freezes or a toolbar, Taskbar, or Start 
button that vanishes. Finding bugs is easy; 
fixing them is another story. 


■ Big Bugs, Little Bugs. Some bugs 
are normal hiccups that are usually fixed by 
rebooting (restarting) the PC. Other bugs are 
serious. Recent examples include the security 
holes discovered in the first release of the 
Microsoft Internet Explorer 4.0 World Wide Web 
browser or the Windows Registry corruption 
error in the initial release of Symantec's Norton 
Utilities 3.0 that stopped Windows 95 from 
loading. Some bugs are lethal weapons. A 



design flaw in an early version of Microsoft 
FrontPage 98 made it possible in some admit¬ 
tedly extreme circumstances to delete every¬ 
thing on your hard drive, including your 
operating system! 

Still other bugs evolve into problems over 
time, such as the notorious Millennium Bug, 
also called the Year 2000 (Y2K) Bug. Years ago, 
computer programmers saved space by regis¬ 
tering the century and year with only two 
digits instead of four. Unfortunately, "00" 
translates to 1900, which is why at 12 a.m. on 
Jan. 1, 2000, many computer clocks will turn 
back to 1900 or 1980 (the alleged birthday of 
the PC-DOS operating system). 

Some bugs go unfixed because it's not in a 
company's best interest to repair them. Take, 
for example, the recent compatibility brouhaha 
between Corel's Quattro Pro 7 and Microsoft 
Internet Explorer 4.0. Users of Quattro Pro 7 
discovered that the spreadsheet wouldn't 
work on any system with Explorer 4.0 in¬ 
stalled. As the companies publish competing 
products—spreadsheet, word processor, and 
office suite—neither had a compelling interest 
in spending money and devoting resources to 
fix the problem. Corel maintained it was a 
Microsoft problem. Microsoft pointed back at 
Corel. It's easy to see why Microsoft didn't 
want to the spend the money, Brown says, but 


^ 0< 00101001 
ient Microsoft Word 



what about Corel? Because Corel was just 
about to release a new version, Brown says, it, 
too, had a natural aversion to spending money 
on an older product. Understandably, Corel 
wanted consumers to buy the new Quattro Pro 
8 that fixes the problem. Quattro Pro 7 users 
were the ultimate losers because the problem 
was never resolved. They were forced to either 
abandon the product or upgrade to the new 
version. 

What worries industry experts is that the 
problem of buggy software and hardware is 
getting worse. BugNet's bug findings and post¬ 
ings are up five times from last year. "With un¬ 
told combinations of different hardware and 
software, it's impossible for manufacturers to 
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ship products that are 100% bug-free," Brown 

The lack of easy solutions makes matters 
worse. Even bug fixes and patches (pieces of 
code designed to fix a software problem) are 
suspect. They may fix one problem, but cause 
others in the original application and other ap¬ 
plications. 

Compatibility problems are so 
commonplace that computer users 
expect them and consider them 
normal. After more than a year of 
beta testing, even Microsoft admits 
Windows 98 (Win98) won't ship 
100% trouble-free. Many reviewers 
lambasted Microsoft, maintaining 
Win98 is nothing more than a giant 
patch for Windows 95 (Win95) dis¬ 
guised as a new operating system. 

The new operating system boasts 
3,000 enhancements and fixes for 
Win95, but consumers are left to de¬ 
cide whether Microsoft's logo on a 
product is an endorsement or a 
warning label. 

"If we had to tweak our TVs in 
order to see 'The X-Files' the same 
way we futz with Windows, we'd 
still be listening to radio," says Steven Laff, an 
Internet electronic commerce consultant. 

■ No Simple Fixes. If it feels like as 
soon as you get your system working 
perfectly you read about a new bug or new 
version, you're right. Hundreds of new prod¬ 
ucts are released every month as the PC 
industry constantly rewrites the rules of 
what's current. 

The Web is such an ideal worldwide de¬ 
livery system that software companies count 
on releasing imperfect products, Laff says. 
Companies know they can fix errors they 
know about—plus the inevitable ones found 
by the first wave of new users (known as 
"early adopters")—with an update that can be 
downloaded from their Web sites. 

The problem is deciding where to go for 
help. Calling technical support about a 
problem with a newly released product 
doesn't work. Like you, the technicians are 
learning as they go. "It's an annoying and frus¬ 
trating problem," Brown says, "because 
everyone is passing the buck and shifting the 
blame to someone else." The hardware manu¬ 
facturers say it's the software publishers' 
problem. Software companies blame each ther. 
You're stuck with a malfunctioning system. 


Even if a patch works, you still pay a price 
in time, aggravation, and frustration until you 
find it. It takes time for a problem to be re¬ 
ported and for companies to patch up a solu¬ 
tion. The sad truth is it's easy to get this stuff 
wrong, Brown says. You shouldn't feel stupid; 
it's not unreasonable to think a product is 
going to work as advertised. 


Certainly the best way to avoid a bug is to 
try to make sure you don't catch one in the 
first place, Brown says. This means taking re¬ 
sponsibility for your computer system and fol¬ 
lowing some simple advice. 

■ Early Adopters Get The Germ. 

Whenever possible, wait at least one month be¬ 
fore buying a new product. Let others experi¬ 
ence the joys of on-the-job beta testing and bug 
repair. Newer versions may have glitzier fea¬ 
tures, but they're not always worth the risk. In 
fact, new versions don't necessarily work 
better than previous versions. Brown warns 
that using version 1.0 of anything these days is 
tantamount to paying a company to beta test 
its product. "When you're playing on the 
bleeding edge, expect to be cut," he says. 

The first thing you should do after installing 
a new program is check the manufacturer's 
Web site for an update or patch. This same 
strategy holds true for modems, scanners, or 
any hardware that requires software drivers, 
dynamic-link libraries (DLLs), etc. When 
looking at patches and fixes, review upload 
dates carefully. "You want something that's 
been sitting there for some time," Brown says. 

Just because a company publishes a patch 
doesn't mean you must install it. Review the 


summary of a patch carefully. When it comes 
to any software that changes your system, "if it 
ain't broke, don't fix it." 

Prepare for inevitable problems by buying 
from a manufacturer that's motivated to 
handle problems efficiently. "Bugs are going to 
happen," Brown says. "The real issue is how 
does the vendor respond?" When deciding be¬ 
tween products, take a minute to re¬ 
view the vendor's track record. Sure 
you hear about bugs in Microsoft 
products. But Microsoft sells a boat¬ 
load of product and is usually dili¬ 
gent about fixing problems. Check 
whether it's easy to contact a com¬ 
pany by phone or E-mail. Is technical 
support available online? Does the 
vendor provide free fixes? 

Shopping on reputation is tricky. 
It used to be buggy software was as¬ 
sociated with small or startup com¬ 
panies. Today, buggy software is an 
equal opportunity company leveler. 
Brown says, however, that you have 
a better chance that a bigger com¬ 
pany will fix the problem. You run 
the risk that off-brand companies 
won't—or can't—fix a problem. The 
same holds true for companies in financial 
trouble. 

■ Bug Recovery. Since every computer 
user encounters bugs, Brown says, you should 
always be prepared for the worst. How well 
you recover from a problem can mean the dif¬ 
ference between a sunk system and one that 
can be back on its feet in an hour. 

Bug backup. As you work, save often. 
Reboot every few hours. More importantly, 
protect data such as checkbook ledgers, corre¬ 
spondence, settings critical to software perfor¬ 
mance, and online connections with regular 
backups. Without a recent backup, whatever 
work you've done can be lost when problems 
arise. Finally, test your backup software, 
making sure you can copy and restore files. 

Copy that. Copy important device dri¬ 
vers to a diskette or separate folder on your 
hard drive, especially before installing new 
drivers or software. Once new software or a 
patch is installed and you've made sure 
everything works, copy that patch, too. 
Nothing is more frustrating than redown¬ 
loading a five megabyte (MB) file twice (or 
more) because you can't find it or you 
deleted it! For large files, you'll need a com¬ 
pression utility such as Nico Mak's INinZip 
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($29, 800/242-4775, 713/524-6394, http:// 
\ www.winzip.com) or Mijenix's ZipMagic 

| ($40, 303/245-8000, http://www.mijenix 

: .com). 

Finally, don't forget you can call or send the 
; company an E-mail message and ask for the 

i patch on a diskette or CD-ROM. Most patches, 

such as Microsoft's 7MB patch for Office 97 
| (800/360-7561, http://www.microsoft.com/ 

; office/office/enhancements/srloff97.asp), are 

J free, though some companies charge a min¬ 

imum shipping fee. 

Download blues. Just because you've 
I downloaded a patch or new software and 
something doesn't work, doesn't automatically 
mean it's buggy. With Web software such as 
browsers weighing in at 30MB, it's easy for 
code to get garbled during a download. Even 
[ the tiniest bit of line noise online can corrupt a 
program. Unfortunately, the only solution is to 
I uninstall the offending software, download it 
again, then reinstall it. 

Get help on the Web. Certainly one of 
the best places to look for technical support, 

I patches, and fixes is on a company's Web site, 
i While it's sometimes not exactly "Honesty 
Central," you will find Frequently Asked 
! Questions (FAQs), troubleshooting tips, and a 
[ helpful, searchable database at sites from 
larger companies such as Microsoft (http:// 
support.microsoft.com/support/c.asp?PR=IE 
&FR=0), Netscape (http://help.netscape. 
com), Lotus (http://www.lotus 
.com), and Symantec (http://www 
.symantec.com). Remember that not 
all patches and driver updates are 
i easy to find. Plan on doing some de- 
! tective work. Start on the company's 
[ home page. Then look for links to 
I technical support, driver updates, or 
software updates. Once you find it, 

: bookmark the page for future refer¬ 
ence. 

Hunt down help. At any mo¬ 
ment, the average computer user de- 
I pends upon dozens of applications to 
! work correctly: Web browser, E-mail 
software, word processor, Internet 
dialer, file manager, antivirus and 
| backup utilities, printer, modem, and 
scanner drivers. Unless you stay on 
j top of products and problems, you'll 

remain a PC victim. Before you buy anything, 
read reviews, ask friends, and check out infor¬ 
mation on the Web. You'll find plenty of Web- 
based support forums and newsgroups. To 
, hunt down help on the Web, use search 


engines such as Yahoo! (http://www.yahoo 
.com) or Excite (http://www.excite.com). To 
find information in newsgroups, check out 
Deja News (http://www.dejanews.com). 

■ Bug Strategies Of course, keeping 
your hardware and software current and 
finding out about bugs and bug fixes is an on¬ 
going and time-consuming process. When it 
comes to computers, there's never a "fin¬ 
ished," only "it works—or doesn't work- 
right now." The following are several 
convenient ways to keep current on bugs and 
bug fixes. 

Software self-updates. The growing 
trend is for software to include a self-updating 
feature that uses the Web to update itself. 
Usually this is an "update" button that you're 
responsible for clicking. Once activated, the 
program goes to its parent site, checks for an 
update, and installs it. In most Microsoft prod¬ 
ucts, for example, this feature is found under 
Help, Product Updates. 

Hiding updates. If the program lacks an 
update feature, make sure a separate file isn't 
hiding in the application's folder. If you still 
don't see it, check whether you have the latest 
version. If you do, be sure to register it. Most 
manufacturers are happy to notify you by E- 
mail when a new version becomes available 
(especially if they're charging for it). Manufac¬ 
turers are less likely, however, to send an 


leave it up to you to find out. 

Bookmark your product sites. Most software 
and hardware makers are good about posting 
frequent bug fixes, minor updates, and new 


add-ons to their Web sites. It's crazy not to 
take advantage of these free improvements in 
the products you already own. Take the time 
to visit Web sites of the products you depend 
upon and save these pages as bookmarks in 
your browser. Afterward, it's a good idea to 
stop and see what's happening every six to 
eight weeks. 

■ Automatic Bug Update Services. 

Checking company Web sites for patches and 
bug fixes is all well and good. But many real- 
world consumers balk at spending hours 
tweaking a system designed to save them time 
and money. What good is "saving" an hour if 
it takes three hours to perform system checks 
or costs a day (or more) to repair your PC if 
something goes wrong? 

To the rescue come automated update ser¬ 
vices. In theory, they promise to handle the 
drudgery of looking for, downloading, and in¬ 
stalling the latest patches and fixes. Several 
companies have jumped on the update bug 
bandwagon. Services include CyberMedia's 
Oil Change ($39.95, 800/721-7824, 310/664- 
5000, http://www.cybermedia.com), Quarter¬ 
deck's TuneUp.Com ($39.95, 800/683-6696, 
573/443-3282, http://www.tuneup.com), and 
Symantec's Livellpdate Pro ($29.95, 800/441- 
7234, 541/334-6054, http://www.nortonweb. 
com). You'll also find an update feature in 
Win98. 

Each service maintains a Web site 
that warehouses patches and bug 
fixes. A separate program runs on 
your PC. Once activated, the pro¬ 
gram scans your hard drive and logs 
the products you're using. Then it 
compares what you're running to 
what patches and fixes are available 
its Web site. All three offer a lim¬ 
ited, 30-day "try before you buy" 
membership. Symantec also gives 
away six months if you buy Norton 
Utilities 3.0 or CmshGuard Deluxe. 

Both Oil Change and LiveUpdate 
Pro are an update-only product and 
service designed to scan, download, 
and install files. TuneUp.Com's ser¬ 
vice center includes "free" antivirus 
software, articles, tips, tricks, and 
FAQs. Membership also grants ac¬ 
cess to BugNet Alerts, BugNet Columns, Bug 
of the Day, and a database of BugNet 
Frequently Asked Questions. Keep in mind, 
many of these features are available elsewhere 
for free. 



Products such as Oil Change check out the programs on your system 
then scan the ’Net for appropriate patches and updates. 


E-mail message for a patch or bug fix. They 
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While no single update service is as good as 
the do-it-yourself method, all three will save 
you time and can find many—but not all—bug 
fixes and patches. Each service says it tests up¬ 
dates before making them available. Even so, 
don't expect every update to install as 
smoothly as advertised. 

Oil Change, the best and coincidentally, the 
oldest, updater, delivers the most installation 

Bugs In The Big 

E ven the most successful software isn’t 
spared from buggy behavior. Below 
are the highlights (or lowlights) of problems 
known in a few leading programs, along 
with solutions on how to fix them. Informa¬ 
tion comes from BugNet and software 
makers’ World Wide Web sites. 

Microsoft Word 

Bugs: Data loss when printing an open 
document from Windows 95 rather than 
from within Microsoft Word. For example, 
dragging a document icon from Windows 
Explorer to the Printer icon or right-clicking 
a document icon and clicking Print. 
Information and a fix is available at 
http://support.microsoft.com/support/kb/ 
ar ticles/ql 83/1 /54.asp. 

Other bugs include the spelling dialog 
box working incorrectly for words con¬ 
taining mixed capitalization, printer incom¬ 
patibilities, printer problems, program 
freezes, characters faxing incorrectly, and 
memory problems. The easiest way to 
download upgrades or search Microsoft’s 
Knowledge Base is to open Word 97, open 
the Help menu, select Microsoft On The 
Web, then click Online Support, or go to 
http://support.microsoft.com/support. 

Internet Explorer 

Bugs: Start buttons, taskbars, and desktop 
icons disappear. Dial-Up Networking 


options. Oil Change can schedule unattended 
downloads and, better yet, install them auto¬ 
matically. Another dandy feature lets you 
uninstall the update just in case it causes a 
problem. 

Win98 incorporates a similar uninstall and a 
"put your system back the way it was" feature. 
In fact, as Win98 becomes the operating 
system of choice, industry experts believe its 

Names 

connection freezes up. Outlook Express 
can’t save outgoing E-mail messages un¬ 
less you were connected to the Internet. 
Compatibility problems with Compaq 
Presario PCs. Bugs were fixed in version 
4.01 (http://www.microsoft.com/ie/ 
ie40/download). Security bugs were fixed 
in a patch available at http://www 
.microsoft.com/ie/security/?/ie/security/buff 
er.htm. If you’re experiencing any other 
problems, check Microsoft’s Knowledge 
Base (http://support.microsoft.com/sup- 
port). Finally, the easiest way to download 
and install Internet Explorer 4.0 upgrades 
is to open Explorer, open the Help menu, 
then choose Product Updates, or go to 
http://www.microsoft.com/ie/download. 

Netscape Communicator 

Bugs: Security problems in version 4 were 
fixed in version 4.01a. Communicator 4.05 
includes security patches and bug fixes. 

More information about bugs and fixes is 
available at Netscape’s Help site 
(http://help.netscape.com) and Knowledge 
Base (http://help.netscape.com/browse). 

The easiest way to download and install 
Communicator upgrades is to open 
Communicator, open the Help menu, then 
choose Software Updates, or go to 
http://home.netscape.com/download/ 
sul.html.'□ _ , 


Update System feature will eventually become 
the ultimate update winner. Right now, the 
service can update Win98 as well as many dri¬ 
vers and system files. Microsoft plans to in¬ 
clude this feature in its new version of 
Windows NT also. 

■ Bug Resources. In the end, there's 
no substitute for taking charge of your system. 
By knowing what's on your PC and being re¬ 
sponsible for future installs, you can eliminate 
many pesky problems. The following third- 
party services will help you keep current on 
bugs, bug patches, and bug fixes. 

After visiting Microsoft's Win95 System 
Updates Page (http://www.microsoft.com 
/ windows / downloads / default, asp), don't 
miss Windows95 Annoyances (http://www 
.annoyances.org/win95) and WindowsCentral 
(http: / / www.windowscentral.com). 

Frank Condron's World O'Windows 
(http://www.conitech.com/windows) is a ter¬ 
rific one-stop shopping resource for bug alerts 
and tips. You'll also find Windows drivers and 
recent product updates from third-party pub¬ 
lishers. 

BugNet offers more bug information, 
patches, and fixes than anyone on the planet. 
And it's not afraid to tell it like it is. For free, 
you can read its BugNet Alert, Top 10 Bug/Fix 
List, and greatest bugs of all time. BugNet's 
free bug-of-the-day newsletter is available 
from TipWorld (http://www.tipworld.com). 
For a fee, you can subscribe to BugNet and re¬ 
view a bug list/patch database, a monthly 
bug/fix list, and much more. 

No Wonder (http://www.nowonder.com) 
boasts a special Driver Update section that lists 
drivers by components such as monitors, 
printers, scanners, and sound. Even better, 
they offer free technical support. Leave a mes¬ 
sage, and they'll try to respond within 24 
hours. 

SupportHelp.Com (http://www.support 
help.com) warehouses addresses for home 
pages, tech support sites, E-mail, and bulletin 
boards, plus phone numbers, for more than 
3,000 computers companies and 7,000 prod¬ 
ucts. Search by company name. The site also 
can check for newsgroups. 

Learning about bugs won't stop them from 
visiting your PC, but the knowledge helps you 
exterminate them as quickly as possible. ■ 

by Michael Cahlin 
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GIVE THEM SOMETM$ 
FOR COLLEGE THEY GiVH 




IS someone in 
your family heading 
off to college? Do 
they need a great, 
affordable comput¬ 
er? Buying a Packard 
Bell computer from 
CompUSA has always 
been a smart thing to 
do - but now, with 
prices as low as $699,** 
you'll feel downright 
brilliant! A Packard Bell 
computer can make short 
work of term papers, 


provide access to the 
Internet, and keep 
your student in touch 
with friends and fam¬ 
ily. And now when you 
buy smart, you can win 
$55,000 college tui¬ 
tion* from Packard Bell 
and Microsoft,® and 
other great prizes! So 
buy a Packard Bell com¬ 
puter at CompUSA now - 
and show them how 
smart you really are! 



j| prodigy internet” 



ONE YEAR PRODIGY INTERNET MEMBERSHIP 
With Microsoft® Internet Explorer 


For more information about your chance to win college tuition in the "Buy Smart...Get Smarter" 
Sweepstakes call: 1-800-993-9103 or visit our website at: packardbell.com/buysmart 


Packard Bell 


* To be awarded as $55,000, which may be used towards college tuition. 




























■ UPGRADING 


Moving Into 
A New PC 

Tips For Taking Your Data With You 



Project Overview 


Tools 

Serial or parallel cable, 
Removable storage media 
(diskettes or tapes) 

Time 

Minimum: 1 hour 
Maximum: 6 hours 


Cost 

$0 to $100 


Benefits 

Problem-free 
transfer of data 
between systems 

Leading Companies 

Touchstone Software, 
Traveling Software 


Y ou finally got that new whiz- 
bang computer and are retiring 
Old Faithful. But you'd like to 
move your old data and some 
other treasures to the new ma¬ 
chine. As eager as you are, slow down long 
enough to do some planning. Selecting the 
right tactics and tools for this process can 
make the difference between a quick, suc¬ 
cessful move and a tedious process that might 
even disable your new machine. 

Copying the entire contents of one hard 
drive to another may seem simple, if not con¬ 
venient, at first glance. Nobody is thrilled 
about transferring several gigabytes of data on 
diskettes, but at least it's simple, right? Not al¬ 
ways. Moving files that control system and 
program settings takes more care than simply 
pushing everything onto the new PC. The di¬ 
rections here will help you both make the 


move and make sure everything works cor¬ 
rectly when it gets there. 

Remember that simply installing your old 
drive into the newer computer (even if only 
temporarily for a transfer of your stuff) is also 
one good way to transfer data. We explained 
that process in the Upgrading section of our 
March 1998 issue. Some of the traps of moving 
old data to a new environment covered in that 
article apply here. If your new machine's hard 
drive has no operating system or programs, 
you may also want to use the total disk 
cloning (duplicating) methods covered in our 
previous issue. Cloning the drive of the old 
machine onto the new machine is usually only 
a viable option when the old and new ma¬ 
chine have identical hardware setups; in other 
situations it's possible that cloning can disable 
the new machine and erase the new PC's bun¬ 
dled software. 
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Bridging The Gap. Moving your 
data to its new address will require some hard¬ 
ware—be it diskettes, Zip disks, cables, or an 
Internet connection—to provide a bridge 
across the great divide. Let's look at some of 
your options. 

Install the old drive into the new 

computer. 

You either can leave the transplanted drive 
in the new machine or copy its data to the new 
drive and then put it back in the old machine. 

Pros: Once the old drive is in the new com¬ 
puter you can move things between drives far 
faster than with other methods. You'll also be 
able to use familiar software tools such as 
Windows Explorer. 

If you permanently install the old drive as a 
second drive in the new computer, you can 
take your time figuring out what you really 
need, what you can delete, and what will 
safely move to the new drive. Since all data is 
on the new machine you're sure nothing im¬ 
portant is left behind. The old drive in the new 
PC could provide extra storage or a backup de¬ 
vice after you finish moving data. 

Cons: You could, if you permanently move 
the old drive, end up with an otherwise per¬ 
fectly good older computer being useless. 
Moving drives can be a bit scary, and setting 
jumpers (moving small switches to set which is 
the first drive and which is the second drive) 
isn't rocket science but does require concentra¬ 
tion and attention to detail. 

Unlike the situation where a new drive is put 
in an older computer, cloning the old drive onto 
the new PC (exactly replicating its contents in a 
single operation) usually isn't a viable option. 
This is because the new machine comes loaded 
with, say, the Windows 98 (Win98) operating 
system and a collection of software. Dumping 
your old stuff on top of the new stuff, or even 
erasing the whole new drive then cloning onto 
the new PC's first partition drive, is almost 
guaranteed to cause problems or a total failure 
on the new system. You'd be moving hundreds 
of settings (critical Windows Registry files, the 
Config.sys and Autoexec.bat files, and many 
other files) that were right'only for the old ma¬ 
chine. For example, the old hard drive has dri¬ 
vers set for the video card on the old machine, 
but the new machine has a different video card. 
If you copy the old drivers to the new machine, 
you may have nothing but trash on-screen. 


For similar reasons, don't bother trying to 
install the older drive as the first/bootable 
drive (the one the computer uses to start itself) 
on your newer system. The problem, again, is 
that the operating system (Windows 3.1,95,98, 
NT) on a bootable drive has adjusted itself to 
the specific computer in which it was installed. 
It knows which video drivers to use to run that 
computer's video card, sound card, CD-ROM 
drive, etc. If you slap the 
old drive into a bootable 
drive's role on a "foreign" 
computer, it's likely to at 
least misbehave and pos¬ 
sibly lock up completely. 

Another possible 
problem with moving an 
old drive can be getting it 
and the newer drive to 
agree which one is the 
master and which the 
slave. If this happens, 
rather than trying to con¬ 
nect both drives to the 
same primary Integrated 
Drive Electronics (IDE) 
cable connect the older 
drive to the separate sec¬ 
ondary IDE cable. (For de¬ 
tails on this process, see "New Hard Drive, 
Old Data" in our March 1998 issue.) 

Use a cable to transfer data directly 

between two PCs connected to each 

other. 

Software utilities let you transfer data across a 
cable connected between the two computers' se¬ 
rial ports or parallel printer ports. Parallel port 
transfers are faster, but are limited to about 20 
feet, while you can probably go 100 feet or more 
with a serial cable (think PCs in different 
rooms). You need a special parallel cable with 
both ends designed to plug into PCs. Such ca¬ 
bles are available separately (one vendor is 
Worswick Cable, 619/571-5400) or come as part 
of transfer utility software such as FastMove! 
($40, 714/969-7746, http://www.touchstone 
software.com) and Laplink ($120 to $140, 
800/343-8080, 425/483-8088, http://www.trav 
soft.com). If both PCs are connected to a net¬ 
work, many of the techniques for moving data 
across a cable can be used across the network. 

Direct Cable Connection (DCC) is a free fea¬ 
ture of Windows 95 (Win95) and Win98. Look 
for it under the Start button, then Programs, 
Accessories in Win95; in Win98 you will find it 


under the Start button, Programs, Accessories, 
Communications. If it's not currently ap¬ 
pearing in Win95/98, open Control Panel, then 
Add/Remove programs, then click the Setup 
tab to install it from your Win95/98 CD-ROM. 
NT offers a similar but more difficult to use 
feature for treating a cable as a modem. 

With DCC, you gain access to another com¬ 
puter's drives and folders, essentially creating 


a two-computer network. If you're copying 
from the old to new computer, it's probably 
best to tell DCC to set up the old computer as 
host and the new one as the guest. Note that 
you must install DCC on both ends; because 
DCC is strictly a Win95/98 feature, it wouldn't 
work to move data off a computer running 
Windows 3.1. In that case you might especially 
benefit from the cable transfer utilities men¬ 
tioned earlier; they work on both Windows 3.1 
and Win95/98. FastMove! runs on any version 
of Windows. LapLink for Win95 has both the 
Win95/98 and Windows 3.1 versions in the 
same box; the box labeled "NT & Windows 95" 
works with any combination of Win95, Win98, 
and NT, but not 3.1. 

These utilities provide a side-by-side visual 
view of the older and newer computer's 
folders and files, making it easier to visualize 
and track what you're doing. They automate 
tedious transfer tasks. For example, both can 
synchronize two directories on separate com¬ 
puters or drives, copying files in both direc¬ 
tions until the contents of both directories are 
identical. The utilities have safety features, 
such as warning when you're about to over¬ 
write a newer file with an older one or lose a 
long Win95 file name by overwriting it with an 
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older short name. You even can use these fea¬ 
tures when you are copying to movable media. 

FastMove! is cheaper and simpler for this 
project because it's not loaded with extra capa¬ 
bilities, such as the remote modem dial-in 
LapLink offers. FastMove! comes with a 6-foot 
serial cable; LapLink's 8-foot cable is both se¬ 
rial and parallel. 

Pros: Cable transfers don't require opening 
the case or carrying disks between computers. 
They can be reasonably fast. If you use serial 
cables you can work with computers as much 
as 100 feet apart. With a network the com¬ 
puters could be miles apart. 

Cons: With cable utilities you'll likely spend 
time installing software (whether built-in 
Windows tools or other software utilities) to 
handle the exchange. You may have to learn 
an unfamiliar new interface for tagging, drag¬ 
ging, and moving files. You may spend $50 for 
a product you'll use 
only once. The cables 
supplied with Fast¬ 
Move! and LapLink are 
short enough that 
you'll have to buy 
longer ones for any¬ 
thing but a transfer on 
the same desk. 

Physically 

TRANSFER DATA 

by copying it onto 

removable media. 

If you have a drive 
for diskettes, tape car¬ 
tridges, Zip disks, Jaz 
disks, LS-120 high-ca¬ 
pacity diskettes, or 
writeable CD-ROM, in 
both computers (or you 
can move the drive between computers) it can 
be used to move your files. You often can back 
up the entire older drive onto a single tape, carry 
the tape to the new computer, and selectively re¬ 
store only what you need into the new machine. 
Other media are a bit more cumbersome in that 
you may have to copy your files in batches onto 
many disks. In that case you may have to do 
your copying disk-by-disk, folder-by-folder, or 
even file-by-file. 

If you decide to simply move a few 
megabytes of data files and update the data 
folder on the new computer to match your old 


ones, one convenient way may be to use the 
built-in Win95/98/NT utility called Briefcase. 
(If you don't have Briefcase, you must install it 
from your installation CD-ROM.) It's designed 
mostly to synchronize the contents of pairs of 
folders, at least one of which has your current 
data. If you'll just be moving data folders it'll 
do the job. As with Direct Cable Connection, 
both ends must be running Win95 or 98. 

Pros: This approach works even if your old 
computer is at home and the new one is at the 
office. It provides some security in that you're 
ending up with spare copies of important stuff. 
It doesn't require opening the computer case 
or connecting cables. 

Cons: One drawback to using removable 
media as a bridge is that the device must be 
portable (such as a tape or Zip drive that plugs 
into an external parallel port) or exist in both 
computers, or you must be willing to remove it 
from the old computer 
and reinstall it in the 
new one. If you use 
low-capacity media 
(1.44 megabyte [MB] 
diskettes or even 
100MB Zip disks) to 
move massive amounts 
of data, you can run up 
a big tab for disks. 

If you back up to 
tape on the old system 
using pre-Win95 
backup software then 
find that the Win95/98 
system's backup soft¬ 
ware won't read the old 
tape, you can safely in¬ 
stall and use the 
Windows 3.1 backup 
software on the new 
system to read the tape. 
But be careful you don't overwrite any system 
files and do understand that you can't safely 
use the Windows 3.1 software to back up the 
Win95/98 system because it doesn't support 
long file names. Once your transfer's complete, 
we suggest removing the Windows 3.1 backup 
software. 

Use E-mail & the Internet to send 
files electronically. 

If both computers have online connections, 
even on the same E-mail name/account, they 


The One-Button Way 
To Move Your Files! 




f FASTMOVE! i 


Utility packages such as FastMove! handle 
the tedious parts of transferring files and use 
safety features to prevent your mistakes. 


can send files to each other via E-mail. If your 
transfer inventory consists of, say, a few data¬ 
bases, document directories, spreadsheets, and 
graphic files, consider zipping them (com¬ 
pressing them to a smaller size with special 
utilities) and sending them by E-mail. Log on 
the old computer, send the files in an E-mail 
message to your own address, and log off. 
Then go to the new computer, log on again, 
and pick up and download your files. 

If you're really adventurous and technically 
savvy you can look into setting up a Virtual 
Private Network (VPN). This method sets up 
both online computers as a network over the 
Internet, letting each see the other's drives and 
letting you copy between them with normal 
drag-and-drop operations. Security features are 
also in place to protect the information you are 
transferring. Running a VPN is an option in 
most versions of Win95 and all Win98 versions. 

Pros: If you're already online, E-mail transfers 
require no hardware investment (such as ca¬ 
bles) or opening the case, installing utility soft¬ 
ware, or learning new software. Because 
you're moving files selectively and sending 
them into the new computer's download 
folder, you're unlikely to accidentally over¬ 
write and clobber the new computer's critical 
system files. There's no distance limitation. 

Cons: For most folks (who run 33.6 kilobits 
per second [Kbps] modems over a dial-up con¬ 
nection to an Internet service provider) this is 
only practical for a limited amount of data. On 
a 33.6Kbps modem, moving even 10MB of files 
this way takes about 50 minutes to upload 
then 50 to download. 

Moving Day. Details on actually 
moving files vary depending on which hard¬ 
ware bridge you select, but some considera¬ 
tions apply to all methods. 

You can't take it with you. The bad news is 
that you can't move most old programs, lock, 
stock, and data, onto the new system in one 
elegant copy operation. You could indeed 
copy their main files over, but their many set¬ 
tings and supplementary files hidden 
throughout the old computer won't go with 
them. A program moved by copying won't 
even show an icon on your new Desktop or 
Programs menu, let alone run correctly. Even 
installing your old drive as a second drive in 
the new PC would leave most old programs 
there inoperable because the new operating 
system doesn't know they and their support 
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files are there. Windows 3.1 often can locate 
and make icons for uninstalled programs, but 
Win95/98 has no similar ability to adopt 
uninstalled programs dumped on its disk or 
sitting on the older second drive. It insists 
you use the programs' normal installation 
routines. 

Exceptions to this problem apply to some 
simpler DOS programs and a few simple 


Windows 3.1 applets such as Cardfile. These 
often can be moved by copying their whole 
program directory, or, in the case of Cardfile 
just the files Cardfile.exe, Cardfile.dll, and 
Cardfile.hlp. Once the files are moved to the 
Win95/98 machine, you can make a shortcut 
for a transplanted DOS or small Windows pro¬ 
grams by locating its main .EXE file with 
Windows Explorer or Find, right-clicking it, 
and selecting Create Shortcut. 

Even if you have the program's original 
diskettes or CD-ROM, don't re-install every 
old favorite to the new machine. Decide first 
whether the new machine has something 
better for the same job. Although Windows 3.1 
programs work under Win95/98 they're less 
reliable than those designed for Win95/98 
And if, for example, your new computer has 
Microsoft Word 97 there's little reason to move 
Word 6.0 over. Word 97 can read the old .DOC 
files you have and can, if needed, save files in 
the older format. In that case you'd just move 
your old .DOC files into the appropriate folder 
for Word 97. One way to find the best folder 
for placing new files is to run the program and 
see where it saves a newly created file. If, for 
example, one of your new programs saves and 
opens files in the C:\MY DOCUMENTS folder 


that is a good place to dump your older com¬ 
patible data files. 

If you need the old program on the new PC, 
you'll probably still need to move your old 
data files to the new computer and then also 
re-install the program itself from factory 
diskettes or a CD-ROM. If you know the exact 
location of the folder where the installed pro¬ 
gram will expect data files, you can move the 
data before re-installing 
the program. Otherwise re¬ 
install first, see where the 
program expects to find 
data files, then bring over 
the old data files without 
copying old program files. 

Missing your original 
diskettes or CD-ROM? Call 
the program's maker, 
prove you're a legit owner 
(a process that varies from 
simple verbal confirmation 
to sending in a page from 
the owners manual), and 
try to get them to send you 
free or cheap replacements. 
As a last resort, commer¬ 
cial uninstaller utilities 
(such as Remove-It and 
CleanSweep) can indeed transport a program 
by uninstalling it from one hard drive, storing 
it on diskettes, Zip disks, etc., and re-installing 
to another drive. A transplantation using such 
utilities works most, but not all the time, and is 
less likely to fail when transporting from 
Windows 3.1 to Win95/98 than from Win95/ 
98 to another Win95/98 system. 

Consider XCOPY. Some methods men¬ 
tioned provide attractive graphical views of 
the old and new computer, allowing easy tag¬ 
ging and/or drag-and-drop moving of files to 
the new machine. Sometimes that's tedious 
and error-prone. Though tedious, the DOS 
XCOPY command is a powerful and fast op¬ 
tion that can quickly move data that would 
take hours of error-prone efforts in a drag-and- 
drop scenario. XCOPY works with DCC or on 
a network. 

For example, if your old disk is F: and the 
new one C: (with both drives in one computer 
or connected by cable) the command xcopy 
F:\*.doc C:\"My Documents" /e/s would 
move every .DOC file from the old computer 
into the new computer's MY DOCUMENTS 
folder. If you're unsure whether to copy every 
.DOC file, add /P to the end of the command; 
that forces a prompt asking "Y/N?" for each 


file. XCOPY is best executed from a DOS 
window under Win95/98. Get to that window 
by clicking Start, Programs, then selecting MS- 
DOS Prompt. To learn more about XCOPY, 
when the DOS window opens type help xcopy 
and press ENTER. 

General pitfalls. When copying individual 
files and folders manually it's easy to miss 
something important. For example, you may 
not know where the fax phone numbers are 
stored, or may bring your old word processor 
documents but miss a configuration file con¬ 
taining your favorite/default margin and font 
settings and automatic macros. 

On the other hand, if you do massive auto¬ 
matic, sweeping operations (such as copying 
your entire old WORD directory contents into 
the new one) you run the risk of unknowingly 
overwriting configuration files, useful new 
macros, and other things you'll later regret 
clobbering. If in doubt, minimize this risk by 
copying old stuff into its own folders (such as 
OLDDOCS) rather than on top of the new fac¬ 
tory-installed folders. Similarly, we urge you 
never to copy an older Windows folders' con¬ 
tents into a newer Windows folder. Another 
hazardous and common trap is to copy the 
root directory/ folder onto the root of the 
newer computer. The configuration files there 
(your old Config.sys, Command.com, Auto¬ 
exec.bat, and other files) easily can make the 
new computer sick or clobber it totally. 

Avoid using the old XCOPY, BACKUP, or 
COPY command or utilities, or the old Win¬ 
dows 3.1 File Manager to move things from an 
old, non-Win95 hard drive to a drive running 
Win95. Win95 stores long file names in ways 
not understood by the older utilities, and if the 
Win95 disk uses the FAT32 file system, old 
utilities won't understand that either. Using 
the newer Win95/NT tools to move things off 
the older drive is OK because the newer utili¬ 
ties understand both the older system and the 
newer one. 

Finally, to be absolutely protected from 
moving day mistakes, back up your new 
system completely before bringing the old 
goodies on board. And make sure you have 
the diskettes or CD-ROMs you'd need to re¬ 
store from that backup if you accidentally dis¬ 
abled the new system. 

Carefully chose your tools and strategies 
and use some caution, and you can make 
moving your old goodies fast and safe. ■ 

by Alexander Censor, M.S. 
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Hardware Reviews 



Logitech TrackMan Marble + 


A ll pointing devices are created equal... but 
some are more equal than others. Such is the 
case with Logitech's new TrackMan Marble +. This 
contoured, thumb-operated trackball fits your 
applications and your hand. 

Picking up where Microsoft's Intellimouse left 
off, the TrackMan includes a scrolling wheel, which 
also serves as a third mouse button, between the left 
and right buttons. This wheel lets you move up and 
down through any Windows 95,98, or NT 4.0 appli¬ 


cation (not just your World Wide 
Web browser) with a scrollbar. 

You also can scroll from side to 
side in wide documents by activat¬ 
ing Universal Scroll. Just depress 
the scrolling wheel (or whatever 
button is assigned to this feature), 
and a four-directional pointer sur¬ 
rounded by a circle will appear. 
Now simply move the trackball in 
whatever direction you want to 
scroll. When you finish, you just 
press the scrolling wheel again. 

If you find your digits tiring as 
you scroll through a rather large 
document, you can take advantage 
of the input device's AutoScroll 
feature (built into Universal Scroll). 
While you're moving around your 
document with the Universal Scroll 
four-directional pointer on-screen, 
just leave the mouse cursor away 
from the four-directional pointer to 
continue scrolling through the doc¬ 
ument. The farther away from the 
pointer you leave the cursor, the 
faster you scroll. 


If you're a Microsoft Office 97 
user, you can zoom in and out of 
any Office document. Just press 
and hold the keyboard's CTRL 
key while the mouse cursor is in 
the application window and 
move the trackball forward and 
backward to zoom in and out of 
the current document. 

All these commands, and oth¬ 
ers including an automatic drag 
lock and double-click, can be 
assigned to any trackball button 
with Logitech's MouseWare soft¬ 
ware, letting you customize the 
TrackMan to how it best fits you. 
The only thing wrong with the 
TrackMan is how frustrated you'll 
feel when you use a computer 
equipped with a mundane mouse. 

$79.95 
Logitech 
(800)231-7717 
(510) 795-8500 

http://www.logitech.com ■ 



Xerox 
DocuPrint XJ6C 
Inkjet Printer 


Q uality products are plentiful, so the toughest 
thing about buying an inexpensive inkjet 
printer today is deciding which one fits your 
needs. Xerox, a company known for its laser print¬ 
ers and copiers, makes that decision more difficult 
by entering the market with several new inkjet 
units including the excellent $199 DocuPrint XJ6C. 

We tested the XJ6C by connecting it to an IBM 
300XL PC with a 300 megahertz (MHz) Intel 
Pentium II processor, 64 megabytes (MB) of ran¬ 
dom-access memory (RAM), and Windows 95. 
Setup and installation went smoothly thanks to a 
carefully worded Quick Installation Guide. It takes 
a few minutes to install the printer's ink cartridge, 


as each individual color (black, 
yellow, cyan, and magenta) comes 
in separate tanks, making replace¬ 
ment less expensive. The users 
guide is thin but effective, devot¬ 
ing 15 of its 52 pages to trou¬ 
bleshooting issues. The printer's 
device driver is first rate, offering 
plenty of easy-to-understand 
options and a feature that keeps 
track of ink levels for you. 

The printer performed well in 
our printing tests, offering times in 
the same range as similarly priced 
printers from Canon, Epson, and 
Hewlett-Packard. A 10-page, text- 
only Microsoft Word 97 document 
printed with the normal setting on 
plain paper took 1:09 for the first 
page; 10:51 to print the whole run. 
Using the same settings, the first 
slide of a four-slide Microsoft 
PowerPoint presentation with text 
and graphics printed in 1:08; the 
last finished in 3:34. Finally, a full- 
page floral JPEG image printed 
using the highest possible setting 


(1,200 by 600 dots per inch) on 
glossy paper finished in 16:29. 
That's not fast, but it's competitive. 

Overall, the print quality was 
very good. While the color image 
wasn't perfect, it was vibrant and 
worthy of most office or school 
presentations. The text and graph¬ 
ics documents looked good (if not 
perfect), and by using another set¬ 
ting—with a slower print time— 
you can achieve better quality 
when necessary. 

Xerox's foray into the low-end 
inkjet market with the XJ6C is a 
successful one. The package offers 
good print quality and speeds, a 
good price, bonus photo software 
from ArcSoft, and a three-year 
warranty that's unheard of in this 
price range. 

$199 

Xerox 

(800)832-6979 

(716)423-5090 

http://www.teamxrx.com ■ 
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Maxtor ElDE 
DiamondMax Hard Drive 

L ike a fine wine, Maxtor Corp.'s DiamondMax 
3400 line of hard drives proves that Enhanced 
Integrated Drive Electronics (EIDE) drives do get 
better with age; it also proves the DiamondMax is 
just as efficient as—but certainly no more out¬ 
standing than—any other EIDE hard drive on the 
market. 

The DiamondMax 3400 marks the fifth genera¬ 
tion of Maxtor's DiamondMax line. This family 
includes magneto-resistive heads (MR), which pre¬ 
vent data loss attributable to demagnetization, and 
the Maxtor-patented Formula4, a four-platter head 


disk assembly (HDA) that encom¬ 
passes all the mechanical devices 
of a hard disk drive, only times 
four. This assembly promises to 
provide quieter drive operation 
and better overall performance. 

A notable advantage for the 
DiamondMax, which is surpris¬ 
ingly the same as most EIDE dri¬ 
ves these days, is the UltraDMA 
33 technology. This feature pro¬ 
vides data transfer rates up to 33 
megabytes per second, which 
allows EIDE drives to transfer 
streaming audio and video as 
quickly as Small Computer 
System Interface (SCSI) devices, 
which usually outpace EIDE dri¬ 
ves. (EIDE drives are notorious 
for high storage space, high usage 
of the PC's processor, low cost, 
and low data transfer rates. SCSI 
drives are better known for high 
performance at a higher price 
than EIDE drives.) 

Maxtor's DiamondMax 3400 
comes in a panoply of storage 
capacities, up to the 13.6 gigabyte 


Hardware Reviews 

(GB) size we tested. Overall, the 
DiamondMax seems to match the 
performance and prices of its 
EIDE competitors. We found the 
data transfer rate (DTR) was 2.36 
megabytes per second, a common 
speed for hard drives. The average 
central-processing unit (CPU) uti¬ 
lization (a measure of how much 
"oomph" the computer needs to 
access the drive) was 71%, which, 
albeit an average utilization for 
EIDE drives, is still far less effi¬ 
cient than SCSI competitors. 

The DiamondMax performed 
fairly well in our tests, but the 
strain it placed on our CPU proves 
its no jewel in the rough. If you're 
looking for fast transfer rates and 
low CPU overhead, you may want 
to hold off and shop for a drive 
that's more worth your while. 

$430 

Maxtor Corp. 

(800)262-9867 

(408)432-1700 

http://www.maxtor.com ■ 



NewCom V.90 
External Modem 


I n general, you can't go wrong with an external 
modem, even though they cost slightly more 
than internal versions. That's especially true of 
NewCom's 56kefx V.90 External Modem, which 
includes a few goodies such as teleconferencing 
software along with the normal external modem 
advantages. Those standard advantages include 
easy installation and some peace of mind when it 
comes to modem-related IRQ conflicts. 

The NewCom modem performed as well as the 
other 56 kilobits per second (Kbps, the standard 


speed of V.90 modems) modems 
we compared it to. The impressive 
software bundle includes telecon¬ 
ferencing/ voice mail software that 
turns your computer into a speak¬ 
erphone and answering machine, 
plus it comes with the antivirus 
software package Virusafe 95 and a 
trial version of VDOphone video- 
conferencing software. 

We appreciated the included 
cable for connecting the modem 
to the PC. The package would've 
been perfect if it came with a 
microphone. But, considering that 
most PCs already have a mike, 
they cost as little as $8, and you'll 
need one only if using the modem 
as a speakerphone or answering 
machine, it's no big deal. 

The modem's case isn't flashy. It 
does the job, uses little space, and 
has well-labeled jacks and ports 
that make setup a cinch. It's pretty 
newbie-friendly, too, considering it 
carries an explanation of the codes 


beneath each indicator light (CD = 
Carrier Detect, for example). 

The NewCom modem's small 
size makes it handy for portable 
PCs. It should easily fit in the PC's 
carrying case and is easier to 
install than a PC Card modem. 

The modem scores points by 
coming with the V.90 standard 
pre-installed. Older 56Kbps 
modems generally came with one 
of two competing standards—X2 
or K56Flex—installed and 
required a software upgrade to 
the recently agreed upon V.90 
standard, which can be used by 
all 56Kbps modems. That's not to 
say there won't be other software 
upgrades to the modem down the 
road, but the V.90 upgrade is one 
you won't have to worry about. 

$109.99 
NewCom 
(818) 597-3200 

http://www.newcominc.com ■ 
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Hansol 

900P 

Monitor 



Our Hansol Mazellan 900P, a Plug-and-Play 19- 
inch monitor, was displaying images in rich, 
vibrant colors 15 minutes after we removed it from 
the box. In addition to being pleased by this ease 
of assembly, we were impressed with the small, 
well-organized users manual that came with the 
monitor and power cords. 

To evaluate the 900P, we viewed Kodak Photo 
CD images and numerous Microsoft Word docu¬ 
ment files. The screen's 18-inch viewable area 


rendered both crisp, vivid images 
and legible text in the highest res¬ 
olution, 1,600 X 1,200. The moni¬ 
tor performed adequately at a res¬ 
olution of 1,024 X 768, but we 
don't recommend setting the dis¬ 
play at this resolution, particular¬ 
ly if you intend to use applica¬ 
tions requiring high graphics sup¬ 
port. The monitor rendered a 
slight flicker and moire distortion, 
and grainy images appeared at 
lower resolutions. (Moire distor¬ 
tion is the wavy on-screen pattern 
that results when the pixels or 
dots don't line up with the phos¬ 
phor.) We recommend avoiding 
the problem by taking advantage 
of the highest resolution. 

Some of our tests evaluate how 
a monitor reproduces lines and 
boxes. On the 900P, lines were 
straight, even into the corners, 
where you might expect to see a 
bit of distortion, and boxes 
remained square with no bowing 
or bending. The high resolution's 



Pionex 400MHz Pentium II PC 


T he next generation of multimedia PCs has 
arrived with a sonic boom with the latest sys¬ 
tem from Pionex Technologies Inc. Model 640036 
features a 400 megahertz (MHz) Pentium II proces¬ 
sor and offers a massive multimedia package for 
home users and enough storage and communica¬ 
tions utilities for professional environments. 

The Pionex will handle all your software with 
its 12 gigabyte (GB) hard drive and 64 megabytes 
(MB) of synchronous, dynamic random-access 
memory (SDRAM). The Pionex offers double the 
storage of competing PCs at a low price of $2,249. 
The system also incorporates enhanced MMX 
technology in the processor, which means it runs 
82 Smart Computing / October 1998 


60% faster than a Pentium proces¬ 
sor without MMX technology and 
offers higher performance when 
running current software titles. 

The 640036's mid-tower case is 
packed with a speedy 32-speed 
CD-ROM drive, Windows 98, and 
a breathtaking software bundle. 
Pionex has included Microsoft 
Office 97 Small Business Edition, 
along with packages for Internet 
and online service connections, 
plus educational and entertain¬ 
ment software. The superior mul¬ 
timedia lineup includes a 32-bit 
sound card, a pair of Altec 
Lansing ACS90 stereo speakers, 
microphone with stand, 8MB of 
video memory, and a mediocre 
17-inch Pionex monitor. 

The loaded Pionex remains 
easy to set up. An eight-step 
Quick Start Guide walks you 
through the basic installation, 
plus Pionex includes a thorough 
users manual, and a folder on 
starting and registering your 


strong reproduction of lines would 
easily support spreadsheet appli¬ 
cations such as Microsoft Excel. 

If you're planning to manipu¬ 
late graphics, this monitor is a 
great choice. Priced competitively 
at $669, the 900P has on-screen 
controls that are extremely easy to 
manipulate with a touch and turn 
dial called the Encoder S/W. 
Press the Encoder to bring up the 
on-screen display menu and 
rotate it to make the necessary 
adjustments. The ample controls 
include contrast, brightness, color 
temperature, degauss, rotation, 
comer correction, vertical & hori¬ 
zontal size and position. The 900P 
draws 120 watts of power, which 
makes it fairly typical of conven¬ 
tional monitors of this size. 

$669 

Hansol MultiTech, Inc. 
(888)426-7651 
(714) 562-5151 

http://www.hansol-us.com ■ 

system, safety recommendations, 
and warranty information. When 
you turn the system on, you can 
choose from a variety of icons, 
ranging from the Briefcase icon to 
American Heritage Dictionary. 
Pionex includes all the additional 
bundled software in a separate 
disk case with instructions. 

In our tests, the Pionex handled 
applications such as word proces¬ 
sors and three-dimensional 
graphics programs well and easily 
tackled our spreadsheet. But it 
frequently halted while running 
multiple applications such as 
graphics, spreadsheet, and desk¬ 
top-publishing software. Still, 
with its impressive storage capac¬ 
ity and ample room for expan¬ 
sion, the Pionex 640036 is well- 
armed with today's technology. 

640036 

Pionex Technologies Inc. 

(888) 9-PIONEX, (732) 356-9299 
http://www.pionex.com ■ 


















Labtec LCS-2420 Speakers 

N o computer should be without speakers. 

Multimedia is where it's at, so if you're look¬ 
ing for a more enjoyable, better PC experience, 
you need better sound. Most PCs come with tiny 
satellite speakers that would be more functional as 
bookends. They won't deliver the deep, full sound 
that so many of us enjoy. If you want to hear good 
sound from your PC, you'll have to take it upon 
yourself to get some good speakers. 

That's where Labtec comes in. It's one of the 
most recognizable manufacturers of PC speakers, 
and rightfully so. The company makes excellent 


products, and the three-piece sys¬ 
tem we reviewed, the LCS-2420, is 
no exception. 

The three-piece setup consists of 
two satellite speakers and a sub¬ 
woofer. The satellite speakers are 
rather sizeable compared to other 
brands, but the system includes a 
mounting kit, so you can attach the 
speakers to your monitor. This 
should give you a little more 
breathing room on your desktop. 
The satellite speakers may be 
large, but the subwoofer is just the 
opposite. This is one of the small¬ 
est subwoofers we've come across 
in three-piece systems. The advan¬ 
tage is you easily can slip it under 
your desk and out of the way. 

The disadvantage is this sub¬ 
woofer takes the control knobs 
with it since they're unfortunately 
located on the front of the sub¬ 
woofer. Who wants to bend over 



AdvanSys 
ABP925 SCSI Card 


O ne option today's PC owners have when con¬ 
sidering peripherals is whether to buy equip¬ 
ment that plugs into a parallel port or spring extra 
cash and get Small Computer System Interface 
(SCSI, pronounced "scuzzy") devices. Simply put, 
SCSI devices have small, self-contained processors 
to handle their operation, taking some of the 
workload off your PC's processor. In most cases, 
this can speed up a PC's performance dramatical¬ 
ly, resulting in things such as faster access time for 
hard drives, quicker high-resolution scanning, and 
smoother multitasking. 

SCSI devices require a SCSI card or adapter in 
order to interface with your computer. We took a 
look at a SCSI card from Advanced System 
Products (AdvanSys), the ABP925, and were 
pleased with the results. 


The ABP925 is a Peripheral 
Component Interconnect (PCI) 

SCSI adapter, which means it's 
installed into one of the PCI slots 
on your PC's motherboard, the 
main circuit board inside your 
computer. The ABP925 installed 
in a snap. It took us about five 
minutes to remove the top of our 
PC's case, push the card into a 
PCI slot, and refasten the top of 
the case. The software end of the 
installation is user-friendly as 
well. AdvanSys' SuperSCSI utility 
checks your operating system for 
the correct drivers and installs 
them if necessary. 

The installation manual sug¬ 
gests installing SuperSCSI prior to 
hardware installation, probably a 
good idea for those unfamiliar 
with installing hardware. We 
installed the ABP925 on a com¬ 
puter using Windows 98 (Win98), 
and tested whether Win98 would 
recognize the card and install the 
device driver (the program that 
tells the computer how to use the 
device) without our help. When 
we turned the computer's power 
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and fumble around under the 
desk to adjust the volume or bass 
level? The knobs are nice and big, 
which helps, but we think it's eas¬ 
ier to have the controls on the 
satellite speakers. 

This system sounded excellent. 
The satellite speakers produced a 
rich, full sound. The subwoofer, 
despite its small size, did an ade¬ 
quate job of kicking out the bass. 
It's not the most robust unit out 
there, but it exceeded our expecta¬ 
tions, given its small size. 

The speakers retail for $89.99, a 
pretty reasonable price given the 
sound quality and space-saving 
design of this system. 

$89.99 

Labtec 

(360) 896-2000 

http: / / www.labtec.com/ 

index.html ■ 


on, it recognized the card without 
hesitation. 

Once we had the card and 
SuperSCSI installed, we turned 
off the PC and added an external 
SCSI tape drive, which the 
ABP925 instantly recognized 
once power was restored. We 
then installed the tape drive's 
driver software and were up and 
running. SuperSCSI's SuperView 
utility shows a tree chart of the 
card and all connected devices 
(the ABP925 supports up to 
seven SCSI devices, internal or 
external) and whether there are 
any problems with their opera¬ 
tion. 

The ABP925, which retails for 
around $79, is a great card for 
someone with one or just a few 
SCSI devices to add to their PC. 

$79 

Advanced System Products Inc. 
(800) 525-7443 
(408) 383-9400 

http://www.advansys.com ■ 
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If you've tried these simple steps and you're 
still having E-mail problems, check out the so¬ 
lutions below to the most frequent E-mail 
problems. 

Attach Of The Killer Apps. 

Sending files or attachments to your recipients 
is one of the most efficient uses of Internet 
communication. After all, if you can have that 
photo or spreadsheet there in minutes rather 
than days, you can save your business time 
and money. Sending and receiving attach¬ 
ments, however, is one of the more difficult as¬ 
pects of using E-mail. 

Compatibility. The Internet and E-mail 
applications are cross-platform technologies 
(software and hardware that can run equally 
well on different types of computers), 
meaning that anyone with a computer can ac¬ 
cess them. Attached files, however, are not 
cross-platform. You must have a compatible 
application to open a file that someone sends 
you. For example, you may be unable to view 
an attached Microsoft Word document if 
you're using WordPerfect or even an earlier i 
version of Word. That's why it's always a 
good idea to include a generic form of the file 
as well, in this case using the text format. 

Your formatting (such as bold and italics) 
won't be available in the plain text file, but at 
least your recipients will be able to read the 
information. 

If you receive an attached file that Windows 
doesn't recognize (the icon will have the 
generic Windows logo on it in Windows 95), 
you can attempt to open it with a different ap¬ 
plication. Note that double-clicking the attach¬ 
ment icon probably won't work since no 
application is associated with the file. Save the j 
file to another location, then open it through 
an application's Open command. For multi- 
media files, such as graphics, audio, and video, 
you always can use your browser. For any 
type of text file, try your word processor. But 
other more specific files, such as Adobe 
Portable Document Format (PDF) documents, 
may not open unless you have the appropriate 
application. 

Check the World Wide Web for file types j 
you don't recognize. In the case of PDF files, 
you can download the free Adobe Acrobat 
Reader from http://www.adobe.com to view 
them. You may need other downloadable free¬ 
ware or shareware applications to open that 
mystery file. 


Troubleshooting 

E-mail 


B eing part of the worldwide E-mail 
community is a rewarding necessity. 
But even this simplest of Internet 
tasks can fall apart faster than you 
can click your Check Mail button. 
From attachment problems to undeliverable 
mail, any number of gremlins can be crawling 
around in your E-mail application and in certain 
messages. We'll show you how to troubleshoot 
these glitches, and we'll provide tips to keep 
your correspondence running smoothly. 

■ Try This First. The first step whenever 
you have problems with your E-mail applica¬ 
tion is to be patient and wait. Before your 


anger gets the best of you and you send 30 
copies of a message because it is bouncing 
back to you, wait 20 or 30 minutes. If your E- 
mail was working before, then your settings 
probably are correct and there's simply a tem¬ 
porary setback or bottleneck that will often 
clear up after a delay. This is especially true for 
problems with accessing your account or con¬ 
nections timing out. 

If the waiting game doesn't work, you can 
close and then restart your E-mail application. 
This can help clear a blockage for E-mail recep¬ 
tion and restore your default settings, which 
may have changed during your usage of the 
program. 
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Gibberish attachments. Sometimes 
when you receive an E-mail message with a 
file attached, the file makes it through only as 
a series of characters. This is a result of a 
problem with the way the file was encoded. 

(NOTE: This happens when you try to attach a 
file to a message sent through the free E-mail ser¬ 
vice Juno. Juno claims to be able to attach files, but 
it can actually only send text, so it converts your 
files into a text format.) 

Normally, if you get this gibberish text in 
your message, you can't do much. That's 
where third-party applications such as 
Dataviz' e-ttachment Opener come in handy. 
This program will reassemble the garbled text 
into the original file and help you open at¬ 
tached files that Windows cannot open. 
Another neat aspect of e-ttachment Opener is 
that it lets you truly send attached files 
through Juno, since it can decode the garbage 
text that comes through. 

Large files. Next to junk E-mail, or spam 
as it's known, one of the most annoying E-mail 
messages to receive is a message with a mon¬ 
strous file attachment. If you're obtaining your 
mail through a dial-up account (a typical 'Net 
connection using a modem and phone line), 
this can bog down or even completely halt 
your E-mail reception. 

When sending large files via E-mail, 
it's common courtesy to compress them 
first. (Compression is any method of 
condensing information so it takes up 
less storage space or takes less transmis¬ 
sion time.) A popular compression 
utility you can try for free is Niko Mak's 
WinZip, available for download from 
http://www.winzip.com. WinZip will 
compress or "zip" your files down to a 
fraction of their original size, making 
them much easier on the receiver. In ad¬ 
dition, you can place multiple files into 
one zipped archive, letting the recipient 
save and manipulate the files with less 
hassle. 

Of course, both parties need compat¬ 
ible compression programs, but zipping 
is an ubiquitous standard on the World 
Wide Web, so any utility that can zip 
and unzip will probably work. 

Upload it. But even compression can go 
only so far with cert'ain types of files. 
Multimedia files, for example, may already be 
compressed or may be so large that even in 
compressed form they are a serious imposition 
on your recipients. It's a good policy to never 
send files larger than one megabyte (MB) un¬ 


less you know that the recipients have a high¬ 
speed connection (such as an Integrated 
Services Digital Network line). You can also 
send them a heads-up message, asking them 
whether it's OK to send a larger file to their E- 
mail account. 


Sending files 
or attachments 
to your recipients 
is one of the 
most efficient uses 
of Internet 
communication. 


Many Internet service providers (ISPs) im¬ 
pose restrictions on large file reception, so 
your file may not even get through. If you 
want to send a really large file, especially to 
multiple recipients, consider placing it on your 
World Wide Web site (if you have one) or con¬ 
tact your ISP and see if you can upload (send it 


from your PC to a server on the Internet) it to 
their File Transfer Protocol site (FTP is an effi¬ 
cient way to upload and download files of all 
sizes). Then recipients can go download the 
file at their convenience. 

In addition, users can set their E-mail 
readers to restrict large files. If you want to do 
this with your reader, check the options or set¬ 
tings. In Outlook Express, the E-mail and news- 
group reader packaged with the Microsoft 
Internet Explorer 4.0 browser, you can configure 
your Inbox Assistant to handle large messages. 
Select Inbox Assistant from the Tools menu 
and click Add to create a new rule. In the Rule 
Properties window, check the box in front of 
Larger Than X KB under When A Message 
Arrives With The Following Criteria. Choose 
the size limit you'd like to set and then check 
either Do Not Download From The Server or 
Delete Off Server under Perform The 
Following Action. Other E-mail readers will 
have similar settings or tools that let you set 
the same type of limit. 

Telnet. But say you've set no large file re¬ 
strictions and you've been trying to receive a 
message with a whopper of an attachment. 
Every time you go in and try to download it, 
your system disconnects. Here's a trick you 
can use to remove that message without 
downloading. 

First, make a connection to your ISP. 
If you're running a 4.0 version of either 
Microsoft Internet Explorer or Netscape 
Communicator, open your browser. In 
the Address field, type telnet://, fol¬ 
lowed by the domain name of your mail 
server. (Most ISPs use "mail.some¬ 
thing.com" or just "something.com" 
where "something" is the domain 
name.) This process will automatically 
open HyperTerminal (or Terminal in 
Windows 3.x) and create a connection to 
your server. 

If you're using an earlier browser, 
open HyperTerminal in Win95 from 
the Start, Programs, Accessories, 
Communication menu. To manually 
make the connection, select the File 
menu and New Connection. Choose a 
name and an icon for your connection 
and click OK. Then enter your ISPs dial-up 
number and press OK and then Dial to con¬ 
nect. 

At the login prompt, type your user name, 
usually the characters that appear before the 
symbol in your E-mail address. Note that 
your typing may not show up on the screen, 
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so enter your user name carefully and press 
ENTER. Now enter your password and press 
ENTER. Like your user name, the characters 
you type may not appear on-screen. You will 
now see a main menu screen. Press M or 
whatever key takes you into 
your mail options. Move up or 
down to the message with the 
large attachment that's giving 
you troubles and press D or 
whatever key is set for delete. 

Now press Q or type quit. You 
can save the session for easy 
access to your mail account 
later if you wish. 

Error Messages. 

When trouble rears up with 
sending or receiving your E- 
mail, you may receive an error 
message that cryptically de¬ 
scribes your problem. By 
reading through these messages carefully, you 
can learn what's wrong with your E-mail ap¬ 
plication and how to avoid the error in the fu¬ 
ture. 

Temporary delay. Sometimes when the 
server your message arrives at is down or too 
busy to handle your message, you may receive 
a warning E-mail message. Read through this 
entire message. The body of this warning usu¬ 
ally lets you know that your message has been 
unsuccessfully trying to get through to the 
server. This message will tell you how long 
your sent message has been waiting for the 
window to the server to open and often how 
long it will continue to wait. When you receive 
this kind of error message, you'll just have to 
wait and see whether your message makes it. 
The error message also will tell you that you 
don't have to worry about sending the E-mail 
again. 

If you're using a more advanced mail reader 
such as Microsoft Exchange, you can request no¬ 
tification when your messages get through. 
Select Options from the Tools menu and click 
the Send tab. Under Request That A Receipt Be 
Sent Back When, check the box in front of ei¬ 
ther The Item Has Been Read or The Item Has 
Been Delivered or both. Then at least you'll 
know what's going on with your message 
when it makes it out of limbo. 

On the other hand, if you receive an error 
message that says something such as User 
Unknown, Host Not Found, or Undeliverable, 
your message didn't make it and won't be 
making it anytime soon. You might get away 
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with improper grammar in the text of E-mail 
messages, but the E-mail addresses must be 
perfect. Any slight defect means your message 
probably won't reach its destination. Read 
through this error message closely, and you'll 


You might 
get away with 
improper grammar 
in the text 
of E-mail messages, 
but the 

E-mail addresses 
must he perfect 


probably be able to ascertain the source of the 
problem. 

A message of User Unknown means the 
mail server didn't recognize the name in front 
of the @ symbol. Check it carefully to make 
sure it's spelled and punctuated correctly. 
Most of the time, capital and lowercase letters 
are interchangeable in E-mail addresses, but if 
your messages comes bouncing back, type in 


the address exactly as the recipient gave it to 
you. 

Similarly, if you're receiving a message of 
Host Not Found or the like, there's probably 
an error in the domain name (the 
"something.com" that follows the 
@). Double-check your spelling and 
punctuation here as well. 

On the other hand, if you receive 
a message saying that the message 
is Undeliverable and there's little 
explanation, your recipient's ac¬ 
count may be closed. Contact your 
recipients through mundane means 
(such as a letter or a phone call) 
and make sure their addresses are 
still operable. 

Illegal receiver. If you're 
having a problem with your mail 
reception, several things could be 
at fault. First off, if you can't even 
connect to your mailbox to check 
the mail, you may have the POP3 or the in¬ 
coming mail server name entered incorrectly. 
Check your account settings and double¬ 
check the spelling of the server name. If your 
connection has never worked, try swapping 
the server name. If you had "mail" in there 
before, take it out or vice versa. (NOTE: 
Always check with your ISP to verify all your set¬ 
tings. Most ISPs will post information at their 
main Web site about the proper server names to 
use.) 

If you can connect to the server, but it says 
that your login name or password are incor¬ 
rect, double-check the spelling, capitalization, 
and punctuation on both of those. If your pass¬ 
word is "cAt" and you enter "cat," you won't 
be able to get in. 

Keeping your E-mail working without a 
hitch is probably an unattainable goal, but ed¬ 
ucating yourself about what could be wrong at 
either end can solve a lot of problems that do 
come up. ■ 

by Joel Strauch 

For More Information: 

$49 

e-ttachment Opener 

Dataviz 

(800) 733-0030 

(203) 268-0030 

http: / / www.dataviz.com 



Telnetting to your mail account can be an easy way to delete messages 
with attachments that are too large for you to download. 
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being downloaded—generally in the form "1.4 
KB/sec." That 1.4 kilobytes per second (KBps), 
which NetOptimizer works to improve. 
Touchstone advertises rather spectacular in¬ 
creases. In a best-case scenario, it says you 
could get up to a 100% speed increase. We tried 
the software on several computers with dif¬ 
ferent modems and Internet service providers 
(ISPs). In many cases there was little or no 
speed increase, but in a few instances we found 
impressive increases, such as 41% in one case 
and 64% in another. Still, they're a long way 
from the advertised speed boosts. 
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so enter your user name carefully and press 
ENTER. Now enter your password and press 
ENTER. Like your user name, the characters 
you type may not appear on-screen. You will 
now see a main menu screen. Press M or 
whatever key takes you into 
your mail options. Move up or 
down to the message with the 
large attachment that's giving 
you troubles and press D or 
whatever key is set for delete. 

Now press Q or type quit. You 
can save the session for easy 
access to your mail account 
later if you wish. 


■ Error Messages. 

When trouble rears up with 
sending or receiving your E- 
mail, you may receive an error 
message that cryptically de¬ 
scribes your problem. By 
reading through these messages ca 
can learn what's wrong with your 
plication and how to avoid the era 
ture. 

Temporary delay. Sometime 
server your message arrives at is c 
busy to handle your message, you i 
a warning E-mail message. Read t 
entire message. The body of this w 
ally lets you know that your messa 
unsuccessfully trying to get thrc 
server. This message will tell yoi 
your sent message has been wail 
window to the server to open and 
long it will continue to wait. When 
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with improper grammar in the text of E-mail 
messages, but the E-mail addresses must be 
perfect. Any slight defect means your message 
probably won't reach its destination. Read 
through this error message closely, and you'll 



the address exactly as the recipient gave it to 
you. 

Similarly, if you're receiving a message of 
Host Not Found or the like, there's probably 
an error in the domain name (the 
"something.com" that follows the 
@). Double-check your spelling and 
punctuation here as well. 

On the other hand, if you receive 
a message saying that the message 
is Undeliverable and there's little 
explanation, your recipient's ac¬ 
count may be closed. Contact your 
recipients through mundane means 
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Shorten Your 
’Net Commute 



F eel a need for online speed? Who 
doesn't? With conventional modems 
reaching their limits and other options 
such as cable modems and digital phone 
lines still out of most users' price ranges or 
service areas, a bumper crop of software util¬ 
ities has cropped up. 

The software developers all have the goal 
of helping you make the most of your 
browser and Internet connection. Some pack¬ 
ages tweak your dial-up settings for a speed 
boost while others reorganize your World 
Wide Web browser's cache to make browsing 
a bit faster. Regardless of their approach, 
they're all designed to offer speedups you 
can no longer buy with new hardware if you 
already have the fastest modem available—a 
56 kilobits per second (Kbps) unit. 

We'll review programs that speed up your 
Web browsing experience plus look at some 


ways you can improve Web use and Internet 
connections without buying software. 

■ Make The Most Of A Modem. 

Checklt NetOptimizer from Touchstone Software 
promises to increase your modem's 
throughput. It does nothing to the speed of the 
modem, so don't think of it as a modem up¬ 
grade. It tweaks your computer's port settings 
and Transmission Control Protocol/ Internet 
Protocol settings to make the most of your 
modem, regardless of its speed. (TCP/IP repre¬ 
sents two protocols that together dictate how 
packets of information are sent over networks 
and ensure the reliability of data transmission 
across Internet-connected networks.) The 
modem will still connect at the same speed, but 
that connection's data transfer will be faster. For 
example, when you download files from the 
Internet, you'll see the speed at which they're 


being downloaded—generally in the form "1.4 
KB/sec." That 1.4 kilobytes per second (KBps), 
which NetOptimizer works to improve. 
Touchstone advertises rather spectacular in¬ 
creases. In a best-case scenario, it says you 
could get up to a 100% speed increase. We tried 
the software on several computers with dif¬ 
ferent modems and Internet service providers 
(ISPs). In many cases there was little or no 
speed increase, but in a few instances we found 
impressive mcreases, such as 41% in one case 
and 64% in another. Still, they're a long way 
from the advertised speed boosts. 

The problem is that your computer may al¬ 
ready be using the optimum settings. If so, 
there's really nothing NetOptimizer can do to 
improve your connection. To tell whether the 
software would help your connection, watch 
your throughput speeds the next time you 
download a large file from the 'Net. If you 
have a 28.8Kbps modem, you should have a 
transfer rate of at least 2KBps, preferably 
around 2.5KBps. With a 33.6Kbps modem, 
expect throughput rates near 3KBps. With a 
56Kbps modem, throughput rates should be 
at least 3.5KBps, preferably 4KBps. If your 
rates are significantly slower, NetOptimizer 
will be a handy product for you. 

The utility works by changing settings that 
users rarely change on their own unless they 
know a lot about the TCP/IP and how to set 
their computers' communication port (COM 
port) settings. NetOptimizer is a great pro¬ 
gram that takes the guesswork and grunt- 
work out of changing those settings and 
actually tries several variations of settings 
until it finds the one fastest for your com¬ 
puter and modem. 

■ Cache It. Both major browsers, Micro¬ 
soft Internet Explorer and Netscape Navigator, 
increase download speeds by caching Web 
pages. Each time you open a Web page, a 
copy is saved in the browser's cache on your 
hard drive. Then, if you enter that Web 
page's address again (or click a link to reach 
that page), the browser checks whether it has 
a copy of it in the cache. If it does, it will 
quickly check to see whether the page online 
is the same as the one in the cache. If they 
match up, instead of downloading the whole 
page off the 'Net, the browser will open the 
copy in the cache. You see a speed increase 
because loading a page from your computer's 
hard drive is much faster than downloading 
it from the Web. 
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For example, if you open a Web site, click a 
link and then click the Back button to return to 
that Web site, neither Navigator nor Internet 
Explorer will redownload the page. Instead, 
you will see the copy opened from the cache. 

This brings up the difference between the 
two types of caches. Navigator uses both a 
memory cache and a disk cache. The memory 
cache is the smallest, but also the fastest, and 
uses the computer's random-access memory 
(RAM). Typically, this cache takes about one 
megabyte (MB) of memory, enough to hold a 
few Web pages, pictures, and Java applets. The 
more extensive, but slower, disk cache is used 
to store pages displaced from the RAM cache 
as more recently viewed pages are added. 

The default settings in Navigator are rela¬ 
tively low: 1MB of memory cache and 5MB of 
disk cache. If you have plenty of memory, try 
upping the memory cache to 2MB or 3MB. 
Likewise, if you have a big enough hard drive, 
try upping the disk cache to 10MB, 15MB, or 
20MB. If you're really adventurous you can try 
upping it further. The boost really depends on 
the speed of your computer, modem, and hard 
drive. If you have a slow computer and a slow 
or nearly full hard drive, a large cache probably 
won't help much and it will take the browser 
longer to quit. The larger the cache, the more 
maintenance required and the longer the wait. 

Another way to improve cache perfor¬ 
mance is to have the cache check files only 
once per session. If Every Time in Navigator 
or Every Visit To The Page in Internet 
Explorer are checked, the browser will check 
the Web for changes every time you look at a 
Web page, even if you just saw it two minutes 
ago. All that extra double-checking can signif¬ 
icantly slow you down. To fix this in the latest 
version of Navigator, 4.x, go to the Edit menu 
and select Preferences to change your cache 
settings. Click the plus symbol to the left of 
Advanced and then click Cache. In Internet 
Explorer 4.0, go to the View menu and then 
Internet Options. Click the General tab, then 
under the Temporary Internet Files options, 
click Settings. 

With Navigator and Internet Explorer, 
changing the cache settings can produce minor 
speed improvements, but they won't be as 
good as those you'd see with Web caching util¬ 
ities such as Connectix's Surf Express. 

■ No-Brain Caching. One program 
that makes changing the cache settings simple 
and speeds up Web surfing: Connectix's Surf 
Express. It speeds performance by noticing 
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what pages you regularly visit and down¬ 
loading updated copies of the pages to the 
cache ahead of time. It also creates its own 
cache and organizes it for optimum speed. 
Having one cache means that if you have both 
Internet Explorer and Navigator on the same 
system, they can share a cache, reducing dupli¬ 
cation and increasing speed. 

The software works best for pages you 
visit often, such as those you have book- 
marked or put in your Favorites menu. We 
couldn't verify Connectix's claims of Web 
pages loading 36 times faster with Surf 
Express than without, but even so, we did 
notice a respectable increase in speed when 
loading previously viewed Web pages. Users 
should realize, though, that this software is 
designed to speed loading of previously 
viewed Web pages, which are already in the 
cache, not sites you've never visited before. 

Surf Express offers a few tricks in addition 
to boosting the browser's speed. Double¬ 
clicking the program's icon in the system tray 
(in the bottom-right comer of the screen) lets 
you see what kind of performance you're get¬ 
ting, how quickly pages are loading, and what 
percentage of pages you are looking at from 
your cache, as opposed to from the network. 


The more pages you're getting from your 
cache, the better your speed. 

Even handier is the Surf Express option that 
lets you search your cache. So, before con¬ 
necting to the 'Net and searching for some¬ 
thing, you can save yourself the call by 
checking the cache first. 

That’s A Keeper! Anyone who has 
made a presentation featuring Web pages 
probably knows the perils. You could show 
up at the conference only to find there's no 
place to plug in your modem and thus no 
way to get on the 'Net. Or, the page you need 
to show everyone is suddenly unavailable. 

ISP problems. Phone difficulties. It doesn't 
take a vivid imagination to picture a plethora 
of things that could go wrong. Several soft¬ 
ware companies have put their imaginations 
to use coming up with offline browsers that 
simplify presentations heavy in Web pages by I 
letting you capture the pages to your hard 
drive—images and all. 

The software is invaluable for presentations, I 
but is handy for researchers, as well. Because I 
Web pages are constantly being changed, re- I 
named, or moved among servers, a book- I 
marked document could be gone within a few l 
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months. Instead of crossing your fingers and 
bookmarking it or saving a text copy, you can 
capture the whole page. Now that graphics¬ 
laden report you need to write your next mas¬ 
terpiece can be safely stored on your hard 
drive, not MIA on the Web. 

The better utilities let you schedule down¬ 
loads so that your favorite Web page will be 
waiting on your hard drive when you sit 
down at the PC. That means no more waiting 
for those graphics to load when you're 
reading the page. 

Among the host of offline browsers, some, 
such as Net Attache, are much more complex 
than others. We tried three of the offline 
browsers that are simple, yet functional, pro¬ 
viding the most bang for the buck. 

The first of the three packages we re¬ 
viewed is Math Strategies' CatchTheWeb. The 
program lets you capture entire Web pages to 
the hard drive and organize them into a pre¬ 
sentation. The software works great, but it 
only works with Internet Explorer and does 
not support Java or links inside the presenta¬ 
tions themselves. In terms of Java, it means 
that you won't see Java applets (the pro¬ 
grams that run things such as clocks and 
news/sports/stock tickers from inside a Web 
page) in the presentation, just a gray spot 
where they should be. Unless you're doing a 


presentation on Java applets themselves, this 
shouldn't be a big deal, since the applets are 
usually just a small part of the entire page. 
Link support is also lacking. You can capture 
the top page of a Web site as well as several 
sub-pages. But if you click a link to one of the 
captured sub-pages in CatchTheWeb, the 
program will try to download the page from 
the Web, even if it has a copy within the pre¬ 
sentation. In other words, the only way to 
move among pages is to use the back and for¬ 
ward buttons to move to the next page in the 
presentation. Still, shortcomings aside, it def¬ 
initely beats the alternative of praying you'll 
be able to load Web pages when you're 
standing before an audience. 

SurfSaver from askSam Software offers the 
same functions and uses as CatchTheWeb, 
but with fewer drawbacks. It doesn't support 
links within presentations, but it does sup¬ 
port Java and it's easier to use. CatchTheWeb 
requires you to run two programs at once: 
Internet Explorer and CatchTheWeb. 
Organizing a presentation can mean a lot of 
switching from one program to another. With 
SurfSaver, everything is handled inside 
Internet Explorer or Navigator. It's a big step 
up from CatchTheWeb, which only supports 
Internet Explorer, but it's not the best of the 
bunch. 


That distinction belongs to DataViz's 
WebBuddy. It also supports Navigator and 
Internet Explorer and, while its Java support is 
sporadic, it does let you follow links within 
presentations. But that's not all; WebBuddy 
has other features the other two lack, making it 
a productivity tool as well as a presentation 
and research tool. One of the biggest features 
is the ability to schedule captures. You could 
use this to, in effect, download the morning 
paper before you arrive at work. You could 
schedule WebBuddy to visit a site such as the 
online edition of the Chicago Tribune and 
schedule it to capture the news page and 
follow all links one level deep. It would not 
only download the index of news stories, but 
each news story, as well. That's especially 
handy if you're connecting to the 'Net with a 
modem because you won't spend much time 
waiting for each individual page to load. If 
you're on a high-speed, office network connec¬ 
tion, it probably wouldn't be worth the effort. 

Another great WebBuddy feature is the op¬ 
tion that lets you download an entire Web site, 
or specify the number of levels deep you'd like 
to download. With the other programs, you'd 
need to download each page, one at a time. 
With WebBuddy, you can go to the top page, 
click a few buttons and save dozens or hun¬ 
dreds of pages. 


Check Your ISP 


N ot all the solutions to a faster Internet 
connection involve software or hard¬ 
ware on your end. Sometimes it’s your 
Internet service provider (ISP) that’s drop¬ 
ping the ball. If you’re still frustrated by 
your Web cruising speed after you’ve done 
all you can to improve your computer, it 
may be time to consider shopping around 
to see if other ISPs can offer a better con¬ 
nection. Keep in mind, they can’t offer you 
the impossible (for example, a blazingly 
fast network connection for only $19.95 a 
month), but there are always some ISPs 
better than others. Before you dump your 
current ISP, though, be sure to call and 
ask whether they have any ideas on how 
to improve your current connection speed. 
Dial-up numbers do change, and higher 
speeds could be as easily achieved as 
changing the number you dial. 


If you can’t get satisfaction from your ISP, 
though, you should consider a competitor. 
More and more ISPs are waving startup fees, 
so it should only cost the going rate for a 
month of service (or a fraction thereof) to try 
out some other ISPs. Key statistics that indi¬ 
cate whether you’ll get better service are the 
connect speed (which can be found after you 
connect by double-clicking the modem icon in 
the bottom-right corner) and the throughput 
rate, which you’ll see in Navigator and Internet 
Explorer as the speed at which files download. 

There’s also a way to see how good a con¬ 
nection your ISP—and its competitors—has to 
the Internet. First, you’ll need to know the ISP’s 
Universal Resource Locator (URL), such as 
http://www.myisp.net. Collect those for each of 
the ISPs you’d like to test, then visit a 
Traceroute server. Two good ones are 
Consumer.net at http://consumer.net/tracert 


.asp and Yahoo Traceroute at http:// 
net.yahoo.com/cgi-bin/trace.sh. These 
servers trace the path from one computer to 
another on the Internet, measuring the 
number of stops along the way and the time 
the trip takes. The ISP with the fewest stops 
and the shortest time has the best connec¬ 
tion. Remember that this works better for 
local ISPs than nationwide ones because a 
small ISP’s Web server is generally close to 
the ISP’s modem server on the Internet. A 
nationwide ISP, on the other hand, could 
have its Web server in San Francisco, while 
the modem server you’re dialing into could 
be halfway across the country. 

The ISP solution is admittedly a long- 
shot, but it’s not an impossibility. Of three 
local ISPs we tested, one consistently had 
throughput rates half those of other ISPs 
in town. □ 
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WebBuddy is not without its drawbacks, ei¬ 
ther, though. Some animated graphics didn't 
save correctly, and on some pages, only one 
frame is saved. 

■ Browse Smarter. Alexa, a free add¬ 
on to Navigator and Internet Explorer 
promises to help you browse faster by making 
your browser a bit smarter. To do this, it places 
a toolbar across the bottom of your browser 
window that offers suggestions as to what 
other related sites you should visit and a little 
information about the page. The information— 
generally how well trafficked it is (in the top 
10,000 visited sites for example)—is not very 
useful, especially on pages for companies 
without their own domain. For example, 
http://www.isp.net/bobsdiner would give 
info about ISP.net, not Bob's Diner. 

The most persuasive reason to get the soft¬ 
ware (the site recommendations) are hit-and- 
miss. Sometimes Alexa will pull up some great 
sites that you wish you'd discovered a few 
months ago while other times you won't find a 
good suggestion in a list of 10. More often than 
not, however, there were at least a few worth¬ 
while suggestions. Alexa is more handy for, 
and geared toward, novice Web surfers who 
need or want a little help finding their way 
around the Web (and who don't mind the ads 
on Alexa's toolbar at the bottom of the screen). 

More experienced users might also enjoy the 
program, though, because it does save time 
finding related sites. It also offers two other 
handy features in. Alex offers a way to search 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and Merriam 
Webster Online dictionary and thesaurus from 
the Alexa toolbar and an option that will 
search an online archive for pages that report 
File Not Found errors. While the encyclo¬ 
pedia/dictionary/thesaurus search option was 
very handy, we weren't able to find any pages 
with File Not Found errors that Alexa was able 
to find in its archive. In any case, it's easy to 
minimize the toolbar when you don't need it, 
the price is right, and it doesn't cost anything 
to give it a test drive. 

■ Call Waiting? If you have call 
waiting, downloading large files can be a 
nightmare. You're forced to either turn calls 
away for as long as an hour or two or risk 
having the download interrupted and ruined. 
You generally have to restart at the begin¬ 
ning when a download is aborted. Then 
there's the long downloads aborted when 
somebody picks up the phone and the 
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modem hangs up. With Headlight Software's 
GetRight 3.2, such worries are a thing of the 
past. Interrupted downloads easily can be re¬ 
sumed once you reconnect to the 'Net, using 
as many tries as it takes to get the whole file. 

We tested GetRight several times on large 
files and were merciless in terms of discon¬ 
necting the phone line repeatedly to drop the 
connection. Despite the abuse and having to 
resume the download several times, GetRight 
downloaded the files without a hitch. It's a 
handy tool that would be perfect if it was inte¬ 
grated into the browser better. To use it, you 
must right-click the link to whatever it is you 
want to download then select Copy Link 
Location. GetRight will pop up and ask 
whether you'd like to download the file with 
GetRight. The program runs into trouble if a 
link points to a redirector that points to the file 
to download (not simply the file itself). In such 
cases, GetRight can't follow the link, so it can't 
download the file. You still can download the 
file through your Web browser, but you won't 
have the protection GetRight offers. 

These tips should help you coax a little more 
out of your modem through some crafty soft¬ 
ware. At the very least, you should no longer 
feel hopeless in your quest for faster, less frus¬ 
trating, Web-surfing expeditions. ■ 

by John Lalande 

For More Information: 

Alexa 

free 

Alexa Internet 
(888)882-5392 
(415)561-6789 
http: / / www.alexa.com 

CatchTheWeb 1.06 
$39.95 


Have a World Wide Web site you need 
to save, but want more than a text 
copy or a printout? WebBuddy saves 
Web pages or entire Web sites, com¬ 
plete with graphics. 


Math Strategies 
(888)236-2446 
(336) 855-7065 

http://www.catchtheweb.com 

Checklt NetOptimizer 1.00 
$39.95 

Touchstone Software 

(800)932-5566 

(714)969-7746 

http://www.touchstonesoftware.com 

GetRight 3.2 
$17.50 

Headlight Software 

(888)201-7131 

(805)284-2681 

http: / / www.getright.com 

Surf Express 1.1.2 

$14.95 

Connectix 

(800)950-5880 

(650)571-5100 

http:/ / www.connectix.com 

SurfSaver 1.1 

$39.95 

askSam 

(800) 800-1997 

(850)584-6590 

http://www.surfsaver.com 

WebBuddy 1.1 

$39.95 

DataViz 

(203)268-0030 

(800)733-0030 

http: / / www.dataviz.com/Products / 
WebBuddy / WB_Home.html 


















Post 


Software 

Notes 


■it 


Need an easy way to organize and communicate your thoughts on 
your computer? Try Post-it® Software Notes. They work inside your 
computer just as simply as original Post-it® Notes work on the 
outside. To download a free 30-day sample, visit our website at http://www.mmm.com/psnotes. 4s 



MK 


3M Innovation 
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A Beginner’s 
Guide To Internet 
Anonymity 



E -mail privacy is a myth. The ability to 
visit World Wide Web sites without 
being tracked is sheer fantasy. Servers 
(computers sending data to networks) track 
the contents and destination of your E-mail 
messages and the Web sites you visit, and can 
develop some revealing profiles about you 
with this information. Encryption can protect 
the contents of your E-mail messages some¬ 
times, but encryption can be broken, and 
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browsing is not protected. (Encryption is the 
act of encoding a file to prevent unauthorized 
access to its contents.) 

Despite this, anonymity on the Internet is 
possible—thanks to some remailers and 
proxy servers that obscure your identity and 
make it impossible to track E-mail 
messages. 

Sending E-mail anonymously or visiting 
Web sites—even subscription-based sites— 


anonymously is not just for paranoid people. 
Anonymous E-mail offers a safe way to ex¬ 
press opinions that may be out-of-character, 
for human rights advocates to obtain informa¬ 
tion out of repressive nations, and for whistle¬ 
blowers to report information. It also lets 
job-seekers use the Internet without fear of 
reprisal from their current employers, can help 
prevent flames (hostile messages) from over¬ 
loading corporate E-mail addresses, and offers 
a way to post messages to sensitive news- 
groups (areas where users post text messages 
to each other) while protecting one's identity. 

Along with sending E-mail messages anony¬ 
mously, the ability to visit Web sites anony¬ 
mously protects our privacy from information 
miners, which gather personal information 
and sell it to marketers. 

■ How Anonymity Works. Remailers 

are key in ensuring that E-mail is anonymous. 
As the term implies, remailers remail E-mail 
messages through several such services, ob¬ 
scuring the address of the sender and making 
pathways untraceable. Most remailers are free, 
operated by people who believe that anonymity 
helps ensure free speech. 

When you send a message to a re- 
IH2 mailer, your E-mail address is removed 
as the message enters the remailer's 
j server. Then the message is repackaged 
/j to be the same length as all the other 
messages the server sends. A remailer 
| adds blank space to short messages 
and condenses long messages so they 
meet the remailer's set message size. 
Next, the message travels to another re¬ 
mailer, and then another. It may be 
routed through several remailers and 
several countries, making it virtually impos¬ 
sible to track. 

The weakest point in this system is between 
your PC and the first remailer. Standalone sys¬ 
tems minimize the risk by eliminating a net¬ 
work server (the computer that controls access 
and offers resources to other computers in an in¬ 
terconnected group) that others can monitor at 
your site without your knowledge. If you are 
truly paranoid, you will set up your own re¬ 
mailer for your messages and then further bury 
them by remailing messages for others. This pre¬ 
vents anyone monitoring you from determining 
which messages originated with you and which 
you were merely remailing. (It is also best to en¬ 
crypt your messages.) Otherwise, using existing, 
reliable remailers is easier and still offers strong 
protection. 
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Some remailers, including Anonymizer 
(http://anonymizer.com) and Nymserver 
i (http://www.nymserver.com), offer en¬ 
crypted transmissions between your PC and 
| the remailer. Others, including Nymserver, 
prevent newsgroups from archiving your com¬ 
munications. Depending upon the degree of 
anonymity desired, people may be able to ad¬ 
dress responses to your E-mail messages to a 
pseudonymous address, which the site then 
forwards to you. 

To preserve anonymity, only respond to E- 
mail through an anonymous or pseudo- 
I nymous account. Also, check with the 
t remailer to see whether, or how, E-mail is 
forwarded. Some will send it to your real 
E-mail address, and others will send it to 
that address using your pseudonym, 
which may compromise your pseudo- 
nymity while alerting you of the site from 
which it came (a particular newsgroup, 
for example). 

Depending upon the service you 
j choose, you may use a Web site, E-mail 
| messages via a proxy (an extra server 
that sits between an application such as an E- 
mail program and the regular server), or 
download specific software. Additionally, 
some services ask users to sign up for an ac- 
I count. Some allow free, public use without an 
account while others offer paid options, with 
speed as the distinguishing factor. 

! Levels Of Anonymity, when 

everything works properly, true anonymity 
is untraceable, even by the government. 
Although anonymous remailers have been 
forced to turn over their records to law en¬ 
forcement officials, this is only a list of 
| clients—people who pay for the service— 

and, possibly, a list of the computers that 
have accessed the service. The names, how- 
j ever, do not link to any specific E-mail ad¬ 
dress. Pseudonymous remailers, however, 
have been forced to link at least one real 
! person, a Scandinavian, to a pseudonym. 

The weakest link in the process is between 
| your PC and the remailer, and requires users to 
trust the remailers to do their job of removing 
the headers from incoming messages to prevent 
them from being traced. They have no identi¬ 
fying marks, not even a date. For increased secu¬ 
rity, send your E-mail messages through at least 
two other remailers and encrypt them before 
they leave your computer. Most remailers pro¬ 
vide the option of choosing which remailers 
and the number of remailers you want to use. 


Anonymous remailers. Among anony¬ 
mous remailers, there are two major types of 
encryption algorithms (a formula for per¬ 
forming a task) that further ensure anony¬ 
mous communications. Mixmaster (Type II) 
remailers are generally the most secure way 
to send anonymous E-mail messages. This 
Unix (a high-level operating system) 
anonymity program resists almost all om¬ 
nipotent attackers, and requires a user to 
download a special client program to do the 
encryption on the user's system. If 


anonymity is a life-and-death concern, you 
should use this option on your system. 
Otherwise, make sure you use it on your re¬ 
mailer's system. Cypherpunk (Type I) re¬ 
mailers also are excellent, as are the other 
major class of remailers. Like Mixmaster, 
they use strong encryption and chaining to 
thwart attacks. Most remailers support 
Cypherpunk and Mixmaster remailers. 

Pseudonymous remailers. Pseudonymity 
is sufficient for most U.S. users, even though 
it can be traced by law enforcement officials 
and by the server. The remailer operator and 
staff will know the sender's real name and E- 
mail address. Therefore, law enforcement of¬ 
ficials can force the remailer to reveal 
someone's true identity. With pseudonymity, 
users choose pseudonyms to replace their ac¬ 
tual names. People receiving your E-mail 
messages, or viewing your postings in a 
newsgroup, would not know your real iden¬ 
tity. They would know you by your pseu¬ 
donym. (Some pseudonymity remailers also 
offer PGP [Pretty Good Privacy] "key es¬ 
crow" encryption for even greater security.) 

Pseudonyms are beneficial because they are 
persistent. As a result, you maintain the same 
identity in each of your communications and 
you can receive E-mail messages to your pseu¬ 
donym. Once your pseudonym becomes re¬ 
spected, the suspicion that comes with 
anonymous communications disappears. 


■ Remailers. About two dozen public, 
free remailers are operating at any given time. 
They come and go, however, and a only few 
major players remain for years. Before you 
choose one, check them out for features, en¬ 
cryption, data filtering, and regular availability 
(or uptime). To obtain the latest 12-day statis¬ 
tics on Mixmaster, Cypherpunk, or Nym 
(pseudonymous) remailers, visit the Remailer 
list at http://www.publius.net/rlist.html. 
That site lists the remailer, E-mail address, 
configuration information, response times, and 

their "uptime" percentage. 

Some major remailers that use 
Mixmaster, Cypherpunk, and PGP en¬ 
cryption are Anonymizer, Nymserver, 
Replay (http://replay.com), and Cracker 
(remailer@anon.efga.org). 

Each remailer has its own require¬ 
ments and features. For example, some 
remailers work with the free Juno E- 
mail program and PGP encryption, but 
not with the S/MIME encryption algo¬ 
rithm. Furthermore, anonymous E-mail 
messages sent through Juno must be en¬ 
crypted with PGP, while pseudonymous E- 
mail messages have no such requirement. 

■ How To Use Remailers. There are 
two basic ways to use remailers without be¬ 
coming one yourself. The easiest is simply to go 
to the remailer's Web site (if it has one) and 
enter your message. Some will ask you to select 
the number of remailers the message should go 
through, and others will let you select some ad¬ 
ditional remailers from a menu. When you 
finish, press Send. Web-based remailers are in¬ 
tuitive and are as easy as sending regular E- 
mail messages from your PC. 

The other, more complicated way to send E- 
mail messages is through a proxy. You will need 
an account for this type of remailing. For ex¬ 
ample, if using the Cracker remailer, an anony¬ 
mous remailer, open your usual E-mail program 
and fill out your E-mail form like this: 

To: remailer@anon.efga.org 

Subject: (anything) 

Then, in the body of the message type: 

Anon-To: (the recipient’s address) 

Latent Time: +1:00r 

Adding Latent Time determines when the 
message will be sent. The "+1:00" means the 
message should be held one hour. The "r" 
means send the message at a random interval. 
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The Anonymizer allows you to surf the World Wide Web and 
send E-mail messages anonymously. 
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The combination "+l:00r" means, "Send the 
message at a random time, but hold it no more 
than one hour." 

Without latency, an electronic eavesdropper 
could learn the times you logged into the first 
remailer (the only one in the chain who might 
know your real identity) and link your messages 
to outgoing messages. Good remailers automati¬ 
cally refuse to accept the part of the message 
containing your actual E-mail address or name 
on your message—rather than accepting it and 
stripping it off later—as it enters the system so 
they have no way of knowing who you are. 

To be safe, end your message with "cutmarks" 
that will cut off anything after it—typically any 
digital signature. The usual marking is two hy¬ 
phens followed by a space. If you forget the 
space your digital signature will remain. 
Additionally, if you want to add a subject or 
other headings to your anonymous E-mail mes¬ 
sages, type three plus signs before the header, 
but on the same line, such as this: 


+++ Flyfishing reply 

Pseudonymous E-mail using a proxy 
is sent in much the same way. For ex¬ 
ample, the process of sending pseudo¬ 
nymous mail using Nymserver (for 
which you need an account) follows. 

From your E-mail program (such as 
Netscape Messenger or Microsoft Outlook 
Express), address the mail to anon® 
anon.nymserver.com (Nymserver's 
proxy mailer). Next, enter a subject. Then, in the 
body of the message or in the header type: 

X-Anon-Password: (insert your password 
for your Nymserver account) 

X-Anon-To: (insert the recipient's address) 
X-Anon-Name: (insert your alias, for ex¬ 
ample, Stargazer or Captain Nemo) 

■ What The Recipient Sees, when 
the message appears in the recipient's Inbox, the 
sender is "Anonymous." The only information 
on the page is the subject you typed, the date 
and time it was sent, "From: Anonymous" with 
a dummy E-mail address such as "remailer@htp 
.org," "To: (the recipient's address)," and your 
message. Truly anonymous communications 
have no header, so the sender cannot reply. 

Pseudonymous communications, in con¬ 
trast, contain more information because they 
let recipients reply to pseudonymous E-mail. 
So, recipients of pseudonymous communica¬ 
tions will see something such as: 


From: Angelhair <angelhair@clouds-pub- 
lishing.com> 

To: (the recipient’s real address) 

Subject: Welcome to Clouds 

The recipient can reply to the sender, al¬ 
though the real identity of the sender is un¬ 
known. Some pseudonymous remailers will 
alert the sender that the message has been for¬ 
warded. Replies sent to the pseudonymous E- 
mail address also have their real identities and 
addresses striped away. They are given a new 
identity and then forwarded. That way, the 
privacy of everyone is protected. 

■ Time Delay. Regular E-mail, sent di¬ 
rectly from your PC, typically is delivered 
within five minutes. Remailed messages, how¬ 
ever, are delivered within one to two days. 

Latency, the amount of time a message re¬ 
mains at the first remailer before being forwarded 


to a second remailer, ranges from five minutes at 
the Replay remailer (remailer@replay.com) to al¬ 
most 10 hours at the Htp remailer (mixer® 
htp.org). Usual latency is about one hour, al¬ 
though messages are sent at random intervals to 
minimize the ability to connect and then trace in¬ 
coming and outgoing messages. 

Anonymous Web Access. Few 

sites offer the ability to browse the Web anony¬ 
mously. The Anonymizer, for one, acts as the 
middleperson for users so any cookies or other 
identifying information is traceable only as far 
as the Anonymizer. (Web sites place cookies 
files on users' hard drives to identify the user 
at the next visit.) 

To surf anonymously from the Anonymizer 
Web site, click Anonymizer Surfing. In the ad¬ 
dress box that appears, type the Web address 
you want to visit. Then, Anonymizer goes to the 
Web site, downloads the page, and transfers it to 
your PC. There is a built-in delay of 30 seconds 
per page for free access, so access is slower than 


when going directly from your PC, but the trail 
left on the server leads to the Anonymizer, not 
to you. Faster service is available for $15 per 
quarter, according to the Anonymizer Web site. 

A more robust, free service, LPWA Proxy, is 
still a technology demonstration run by Lucent 
Technologies. This service gives users control 
over the identifying information they provide to 
the personalized Web sites they visit that require 
a password. (Such sites include the LA Times, 
Barnes & Noble's personalized book service, 
HotWired, and the Financial Times.) Notably, 
the proxy information for your name and pass¬ 
word is different for every Web page you visit. 
Therefore, you have a consistent persona for 
each personalized site you visit that is unrelated 
to that of any other Web page you visit. All you 
must do is remember your password to Lucent. 
The proxy server recomputes each password for 
each site as needed, so your passwords can't be 
hacked from the Lucent computer. 

This proxy provides aliases for E-mail 
that are different for each site you visit 
and forwards E-mail to you. Lucent's 
mail server adds the original E-mail ad¬ 
dress as a "CC:" header so it is tagged to 
the alias E-mail, letting the user asso¬ 
ciate the E-mail with the site. It also lets 
you filter E-mail messages, refusing all 
E-mail messages from a given site. 

To use the LPWA proxy, go to 
http: / /lpwa.com:8000. Configure your 
browser to use the LPWA proxy auto¬ 
matically, following the simple instruc¬ 
tions at the site for Netscape Navigator and for 
Microsoft Internet Explorer. Enter your user name, 
E-mail address, and your secret password. Tell 
the proxy to provide a pseudonym. Then, when 
you visit a Web site for which you must log in 
(such as a subscription-based service) at its login 
menu, type in certain escape codes listed at the 
LPWA site in the log-in boxes rather than your 
actual information name, password, and E-mail 
address. These escape codes will generate the 
proper user name, password, and E-mail address 
for that site. For example, type /u, and the proxy 
will generate a user name. Likewise, type /p to 
generate an alias password and l@ to generate an 
alias E-mail address. You will find complete, 
easy-to-use instructions at the LPWA proxy site. 

All these details of anonymous Internet use 
can seem pretty involved. But for anyone se¬ 
rious about protecting privacy, the effort of en¬ 
suring anonymity outweighs the hassle of 
dealing with compromised security. ■ 

by Gail Dutton 
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* Four Of The Best f^£f M 
Resource Books Available Anywhere 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


No Matter What Your Question, We Have The Answer! 




CONQUER Office 97 with this book 
of simple tips & instructions. 


tfore than 250 pages 


This must-have issue allows you to accomplish anything with: 
WORD • EXCEL • ACCESS • POWERPOINT • OUTLOOK 





f Thousands Of Practical, Easy-To-Use Tips Covering Every Aspect Of Computing 


Get FASTER, EASIER, and BETTER results from your 


operating system, hardware, and software applications. 

Inside, you will find more than 3,000 simple tips that will allow you to obtain better performance from: 

Windows 95 • Windows 3.x • DOS • Microsoft Internet Explorer • Print Shop Deluxe • Netscape Navigator and 
Communicator • Access • FileMaker Pro • PageMaker • Publisher • QuarkXpress • Money • Quicken • 
PowerPoint • Lotus 1-2-3 • Microsoft Excel • Microsoft Word • WordPerfect • Corel WordPerfect Suite 8 • 
Microsoft Works • Systems • Input Devices • Scanners • Storage Devices • Audio Components • AND MORE! 



The Only Troubleshooting Resource You’ll Ever Need! 


Solve any on With this ALL-IN-ONE Ikoubleshooting Issue. 
Learn how to safely troubleshoot almost any hardware or software problem. 

More than 250 pages of plain-English answers to all your hardware and software troubleshooting questions. 


dore than 250 pages 


• Windows 95 
J Windows 3.x 

• DOS 

J Viruses 
•CPUs 

• Drives 


~ Monitors 

• Keyboards 

• Scanners 

• Backups 
2 Batteries 

® Sound Cards 


Learn how to diagnose and solve problems with: 


2 Printers 
2 RAM 
2 Ports 

• Online Access 


BIOSes 
Power Supplies 


Recovering Data 
Autoexec.bat Files 
Motherboards 


Plus Hundreds 
Of Other Tips! 


More Than 3,000 Terms & Technologies — Fully Illustrated 
And Written In Plain English 


liim-fr. 


lore than 250 pages 


This ALL-IN-ONE Reference Guide Also Includes: 

> More Than 200 Manufacturers’ Addresses, Phone Numbers & Web Addresses 
• Industry Profiles • The History Of Computing • Networking Basics 
• An Online Guide ... And Much More! 


Speeini Binder 

This special gold embossed binder is the perfect 
way to protect and organize your computing refer¬ 
ence library! Each binder holds 9-12 issues and 


All Issues And Binders Just $12.95 Each 
Order with credit card by calling (800) 733-3809 

You’ll receive your order within 5-10 days. 

M-F 7:00 AM - 4:00 PM CST PC Novice/Smart Computing 

Saturday 8:00 AM - 4:00 PM CST PO Box 82511 • Lincoln, NE 68501-2511 
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^ Find It ONLINE 


A. M. Best Company 
http://www.ambest.com 

The A. M. Best Company has 
long been a respected source of 
information for the insurance in¬ 
dustry. Now anyone with a 
modem can tap into the compa¬ 
ny's World Wide Web site and 
keep an eye on the insurance in¬ 
dustry. You'll have to pay if you 
want access to its prime services, 
such as detailed company reports 
and ratings and analysis publica¬ 
tions, but this site features a 
number of free resources, as well. 

For example, you can search the 
World Wide Insurance Directory 
to obtain general information and 
the A. M. Best rating for more 
than 7,000 insurance-related com¬ 
panies and organizations. Other 
resources available here are the 
glossary of insurance terms, the 
Government Regulator Directory, 
the searchable Best's Directory of 
Recommended Attorneys and 
Adjusters, and stock quotes for 
150 publicly traded insurance 
companies. 

Blue Cross and 

Blue Shield Association 

http://www.bluecares.com 

If you're one of the 68.7 mil¬ 
lion Americans covered by a 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Association health insurance 
policy, then you should add 
this Universal Resource Locator 
(URL) to your collection of 
bookmarked Web sites. This 
site provides relevant news and 
information about the health¬ 
care and health insurance in¬ 
dustries; a PPO Provider 
Finder, which lets policy 
holders locate preferred health 
care providers in their areas; 
and links to the Web sites of 
local Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plans. Non-policy 
holders and policy holders 
alike will appreciate the Body 
Atlas, an interactive guide to 
the human anatomy, and the 
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dozens of links to other health- 
related sites. 

Health Insurance 
Association of America 
http://www.hiaa.org 

The Health Insurance 
Association of America 
(HIAA) provides many 
services to the health in¬ 
surance industry, but it's 
the Consumer 
Information feature of 
the HIAA Web site that 
makes this a must-see 
for prospective insur¬ 
ance buyers. The 
Consumer Information 
feature consists of 13 re¬ 
ports offering extensive 
information about health 
insurance, disability in¬ 
surance, medical savings 
accounts, long-term care, 
and Medicare supple¬ 
ments. Of special interest 
to small businesses are the 
Insurance Guide For Business 
Owners and the Guide To 
Medical Savings Accounts/High 
Deductible Health Plans. 

HEALTH-line.org 

http://www.health-line.org 

Oh, the woes of picking a health 
insurance plan. Should you choose 
plan A, which covers everything 
but costs more than your new car? 
Or should you choose plan B, 
which fits in your budget but only 
covers stitches and X-rays? This 
site helps you answer those ques¬ 
tions, but it also teaches you the 
valuable skills of how to compare 
plans and find one that fits your 
situation. It also provides a chart 
detailing the national cost-of-care 
average for more than 20 proce¬ 
dures, including a heart bypass, 
cataract surgery, and child birth. 

Insurance News Network 
http://www.insure.com 

We know what you're thinking: 
Yeah, right. I need insurance news. 


But this site isn't as useless as it 
sounds. An updated assortment of 
articles in seven categories pro¬ 
vides helpful information about 
such topics as which cars are most 
likely to be stolen, insurance needs 


you may not have considered, 
whether your insurance company 
is issuing dividends to policy 
holders, how to protect uninsur- 
able items, and where to go if you 
need to file a complaint about 
your insurance agent. 

JNGrace Online 
Travel Insurance 
http://www.iusa.com/travel 
insurance.html 

Insuring yourself and your 
family against travel disasters 
isn't always a high priority 
when there are reservations to 
make and bags to pack. But if 
something goes wrong on the 
road, that little bit of foresight 
can be a real lifesaver. This site 
makes it easy to plan ahead by 
offering real-time travel insur¬ 
ance quotes for Travel Accident, 
Travel Baggage, and Trip 
Cancellation insurance. If the 
price is right, you can print out 
the quote form and send a check 
to JNGrace or order the coverage 
by phone. 


RightQuote 

http://www.rightquote.com 

For people who want to pur¬ 
chase life insurance but don't 
want to deal with life insurance 
salespeople, RightQuote pro¬ 
vides a no-pressure 
solution. Fill out and 
submit the online ap¬ 
plication, then wait 
for the quotes from 
various life insur¬ 
ance companies to 
appear on-screen. 
You decide whether 
to buy a plan in the 
privacy of your 
home. The site also 
features a life insur¬ 
ance needs calculator 
to help you deter¬ 
mine how much cov¬ 
erage you should 
purchase and a 
QuickCourse for 
understanding life 
insurance terms and concepts. 
Similar features are available 
for annuities, as well. 

Worldwide Weather 
Insurance Agency 
http://weatherins.com 

You may not be able to con¬ 
trol the weather, but with the 
help of the Worldwide Weather 
Insurance Agency, now the 
weather can't control you. This 
company offers the service of 
weather insurance. That is, it 
promises to cover the loss if 
bad weather spoils your out¬ 
door concert, sporting event, 
photo shoot, business promo¬ 
tion, or whatever. You even 
can insure your vacation and 
crop harvest. The site currently 
offers online quotes and pur¬ 
chases for vacation coverage; 
online quotes for hurricane and 
special event coverage are on 
their way. ■ 















Share The Wares 


S ome of the best apples in the online orchard are the free 
(or free to try) programs available for download. Each 
month we feature highlights from our pickings. 

DropChute+. Are you having problems sending files via 
E-mail or fax? Want to avoid the high prices of shipping them 
overnight? Hilgraeve's Droj)Chute+ provides an alternative by 
letting you send files directly from PC to PC. 

All you have to do is drag the file or files you wish to send 
and then drop them onto an icon that represents the recipient. If 



Diagnosis Modem. The Modem Doctor can help you 
figure out what’s wrong with this tricky peripheral. 


the other person is at their PC, you can chat with them as the file 
transfers. Using DropChute+, you still send your files over the 
Internet, but they transmit in real-time (using compression to re¬ 
duce transmission time for larger files) and are much more se¬ 
cure than E-mail messages, which a third-party could intercept. 

You can download a 60-day demo version of DropChute+ from 
http:/ /www.hilgraeve.com/ dropchute.html or you can obtain the 
shareware version, DropChute, which can communicate with 
DropChute+ users, but not other DropChute users. DropChute 
and DropChute+ are available for Windows 95 and NT. 

Modem Doctor. This diagnostic utility, developed by 
Hank Volpe, helps you troubleshoot and solve many of your 
modem's communication and configuration problems. Modem 
Doctor runs more than 60 tests of your serial port, interrupt con¬ 
troller, cables, and modem. The first time it runs, Modem 
Doctor will learn your proper settings, so it only alerts you to 
errors in the configuration. 

Modem Doctor explains all the error messages it provides in 
easy-to-understand terms, and it suggests possible solutions 
to the problems it diagnoses. The shareware is available 
for Windows 95 and Windows 3.x and costs $24.95 if you 
decide to keep it. You can download if from http://www 
.modemdoctor.com. ■ 
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Quick Fixes 


M ost of today’s software can benefit from a few updates, patches, 
and add-ons downloaded from the Internet. This month we focus 
on databases. Keeping your information organized depends on having 
a reliable database. These sites will help you stay on top of the latest 
updates. 


Microsoft Access 97 

At the Access 97 enhancement 
site, you can find a variety of 
add-on utilities, including a 
macro antivirus application, a 
template that lets you keep track 
of expensive items at home or at 
the office, a personal information 
manager, and a contact manager. 
http://www.microsoft.com/office/ 
enhaccess.asp?prev=llllll 

FileMaker Pro 

A site independent of FileMaker 
Inc., FMPro.org provides the 


ultimate resource for updaters, 
add-ons, and support for FileMaker 
Pro users. 

http://www.fmpro.org 

Quattro Pro 7 

If you're using Quattro Pro 7, the 
data management program that 
comes with Corel's WordPerfect 
suite of applications, you can visit 
Corel's File Transfer Protocol 
(FTP) site for patches and updates. 
http://www.corel.com/support/ 
ftpsite/pub/quattropro/qpwin/ 
qpro7.htm 


Try It Online 

T he World Wide Web is about more than just data; it offers a 
chance to get involved and interact online. Check here for 
sites that let you get the most from the Web. 


SHOPPER.COM 

http://www.shopper.com 

CNET, the online news service, 
has done for online shopping what 
its bountiful shareware sites 
(http://www.shareware.com and 


http: / / www.download.com) have 
done for free and trial software on 
the Web. CNET's new site, 
SHOPPER.COM at http: / / www 
.shopper.com, compares more than 


1,000,000 prices on 100,000 prod¬ 
ucts from 100 cyberstores. 

You can browse by category, 
and there are links to popular 
new items at the top of the site, 
but the best tool for finding 
what you're looking for is 
the Fast Find feature. This 
quick search option gives 
you a list of the places where 
you can find your software 
or hardware and the price at 
which it is currently being 
offered. We searched for a 
personal laser printer and 
found eight stores that sell 
it—at prices with more than 
a $100 difference. 

Whether you're looking for the 
latest software or that hard-to-find 
hardware, SHOPPER.COM is an 
excellent place to find the best price 
for all your computer supplies. 



SHOPPER.COM is your one-stop shop¬ 
ping center for price comparisons of 
computer products. 
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All Computers Great & Small 

I n the beginning, computers were large pieces of equipment that only the "experts" knew how to op¬ 
erate. Today, personal computers are becoming an essential part of every home in the United States. 
This level of necessity has made computers big business and forced manufacturers to constantly push 
new technology and designs. The rapid pace of development makes it hard for average users to under¬ 
stand the different types of computers. Here are brief descriptions of each type. 


Supercomputer 



Supercomputers are the most powerful computers available and are used primarily for number¬ 
crunching. For example, the Cray T3E-1200 supercomputer handles 2.5 trillion operations per second. 
Researchers use supercomputers to solve complex mathematical problems required for detailed projects, 
such as weather forecasting or theoretical work such as simulating how stars work. 

A supercomputer can cost $3 million to tens of millions of dollars and is generally a large machine 
that might fill an entire room. Supercomputers have dozens, in some cases hundreds, of microproces¬ 
sors working together, instead of just one microprocessor as in a common personal computer. 
Supercomputers generally are used to perform only a few programs at once, which means the pro¬ 
grams run faster because the computer is not using a lot of system resources. 

Mainframe 

The second most powerful computer is used to support hundreds or thousands of users at once or a 
few dozen users doing extremely complex work. For example, the IBM S / 390 G5 server handles 125 million 
instructions per second (MlPs) and when connected with 10 microprocessors, it can handle about 1,040 MIPs. 
Mainframes cost $100,000 to several million dollars and are very large, although some can fit on a desk. 

The term "mainframe" is a loose one; it can refer to anything from a very large computer used to run a 
company's billing and inventory systems to a Unix computer (using a high-end operating system) serving 
as an E-mail or World Wide Web server. Two qualities all mainframes have in common are stability and re¬ 
liability. Individual programs may crash in mainframes, but system-wide crashes are very rare. Main¬ 
frames use error-correction routines and delegate many responsibilities to subsystems, freeing up the 
central processing unit (CPU) to deal with more pressing, complex tasks. For example, a separate computer 
could manage the memory while another computer could manage input/output from the disk arrays. 

Personal Computer (PC) 

A term synonymous with microcomputer, a small, usually inexpensive computer tailored to the needs 
of a specific home or office user. Personal computers let users work from their computers, as well as ob¬ 
tain data from other computers, online services, and the Internet. Most PCs today include standard ap¬ 
plications for word processing, spreadsheets, database management, and desktop publishing. Similarly, 
the most current personal computers also come with standard hardware such as a hard drive, random- 
access memory (RAM), a CD-ROM drive, diskette drive, modem, keyboard, graphics and sound cards, 
and a mouse. Today's personal computers use processors running at about 333 megahertz (MHz) and 
cost about $2,500. Personal computers, however, can range in price from $800 to $10,000, based on size of 
the hard drive storage area, speed of the CPU, and the resolution of the computer's monitor. 

Workstation 



• Personal Computer 


Although workstations look like most PCs, they're packed with nearly double the processing power, ad¬ 
ditional RAM, and a larger hard drive. For example, the Hewlett-Packard Kayak has a 333MHz processor 
and is expandable to 768 megabytes (MB) of RAM, whereas a PC usually expands to 128MB of RAM. 

Workstations are typically connected to a network, use the Microsoft Windows NT operating system, 
and are designed for the workplace, specifically for companies using graphics programs or applications 
that require large amounts of memory and a high-performance processor. A workstation usually features 
the best hardware, such as a quick processor, a large hard drive, and powerful video cards. Workstations 
are currently priced at $2,000 to $7,000. 
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Minicomputer 

A multi-user computer system capable of running several applications at once. It is accessed either by 
dumb terminals (basically a monitor and a keyboard) or by networked PCs. In the latter configuration, 
the minicomputer acts as a server, coordinating the sharing of files and giving networked PCs access to 
computers outside the network via modem. 

High-end, single-user workstations used to perform complex computer-aided design (CAD) or to run 
powerful graphics applications may also be considered minicomputers, as they are more sophisticated 
than standard PCs and less powerful than mainframes. An example of a minicomputer is the IBM A/S 
400, which starts at about $6,500 and can cost as much as about $120,000 in its optimum configuration. 

Notebook 

Notebook computers make on-the-go computing easy for mobile professionals. Notebook computers, or 
laptops, usually weigh less than 12 pounds and sit easily in your lap. With key components such as a flat 
screen, rechargeable battery, and a keyboard and mouse (or pointer), notebooks pack all the power of a 
desktop PC in a compact package. Notebooks even can be transformed into a desktop unit because they 
offer ports for connecting outside peripherals such as monitors, CD-ROM drives, keyboards, and printers. 

On the average, notebooks are a step behind the performance of desktop PC with machines boasting 
266MHz Pentium II processors (instead of 333MHz), a 4 gigabyte (GB) hard drive, and averaging a 13.3- 
inch display. Notebook prices are decreasing, but most still cost more than $2,000. You can purchase a 
Compaq notebook with a 266MHz processor, 32MB RAM, a CD-ROM drive, and Windows 98 for $2,299. 

Subnotebook 

Subnotebooks are smaller and lighter than traditional notebooks. Subnotebooks typically weigh between 
two and eight pounds, which is about half the weight of a full-size notebook. The keyboard and screen are 
also smaller on a subnotebook, but the color-matrix screens are usually around 10 or 11 inches diagonally. 

In terms of speed and power, you can find subnotebooks with 133MHz to 266MHz Pentium processors, 
16MB to 32MB of RAM, and 1.26GB to 4GB hard drives. Additional features also may include CD-ROM 
drives, diskette drives, fax/modems, sound cards, and expansion ports. The Toshiba Portege 320CT has a 
266MHz Pentium, 32MB of RAM, and a 4GB hard drive and costs around $3,700. 

Mininotebook 

Mininotebooks are tiny, at two pounds or less, but they usually have a diskette drive and a color 
screen, which places them in the notebook category as opposed to the personal digital assistant realm. 
Mininotebooks typically have a keyboard, support Windows, and can handle full-fledged versions of 
software applications. 

Mininotebooks usually have a 133MHz Pentium processor, 16MB of RAM, 1GB or less of hard drive 
space, and are mouse-driven. The screens are tiny at 6.5 inches of diagonal viewing, but most are active- 
matrix, color screens. The 120MHz Toshiba Libretto 70CT, priced at about $1,300, is one mininotebook. 

Personal Digital Assistant (PDA) 

A PDA is a category of small PCs that literally fit into the palm of a user's hand. Typically weighing less 
than 10 ounces, a PDA offers users easy portability. Compared to the desktop PC, however, a PDA is lim¬ 
ited in its amount of storage space. Types of PDAs include palm-sized computers and handheld computers. 

Handheld. Handhelds usually offer keyboard input, touch-screen navigation, and features from word 
processing and spreadsheet applications to voice recording and Internet access. Typically, handheld PCs 
run Windows CE, a scaled-down version of the Windows 95 operating system. Handheld PCs often 
have 75MHz processors or faster and come with 12MB to 16MB of RAM and 12MB to 16MB of read-only 
memory (ROM). They come with black-and-white or color screens and usually cost around $900 for a 
unit with a color screen and $600 for a model with a black-and-white screen. An example of a handheld 
with a black-and-white screen is the Velo 500 from Philips. 

Palm-sized. The smallest PDAs are palm-sized computers, which are distinguished from handhelds 
by their lack of keyboards; users input information and navigate programs with a stylus. This pen¬ 
shaped instrument is used to write or draw on a computer screen as on a sheet of paper. Palm-sized 
computers usually cost around $400. They can run a palm-sized version of Windows CE, as the Philips 
Nino 312 does, or their own proprietary operating systems, as 3COM's Palm Pilot does. ■ 



• Mininotebook 



• Palm-Sized 
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Need help with your 
hardware or software? 

Looking for simple explanations 
on technical subjects? 

Send us your questions! 



WINDOWS 3.1 


i a I use Windows 3.10.1 don't want to install 
Windows 95 (because I don't have enough 
hard drive space or random-access memory), but 1 under¬ 
stand there are newer versions of Windows 3.x. Can you tell 
me what the newer versions of 3.x have that 3.10 hasn't? In partic¬ 
ular, I want to set the baud rate of communication port 2 (COM2) 
to 57,600 to let my 56 kilobits per second (Kbps) modem run at 
full speed, but the drop-down list only goes to 19,200. Is this a 
Windows 3.1 limitation? 


A a You're barking up the wrong setting regarding the 
■ modem speed. Your Internet software, the physical 
chipset on the modem, and your Internet service provider's 
dial-in line, not Windows' ability to set COM port rates, will 
determine the speed of your modem. 

There are several versions of Windows 3.x, listed here in 
the order of their release dates: 


• Windows 3.0 

• Windows 3.10 

• Windows For Workgroups (WFW) 3.10 

• Windows For Workgroups (WFW) 3.11 

• Windows 3.11 

WFW differs mainly in having the built-in ability to con¬ 
nect several computers in a network and, in the case of 3.11, 
in having faster printing and a faster way to access the hard 
drive. Replacing Windows 3.1 or 3.11 with WFW can speed 
things up if you can get its faster disk access features 
(32BFA) running. If, however, you have less than eight 
megabytes (MB) of random-access memory (RAM), avoid 
WFW. The upgrade to WFW is usually painless and not as 
radical or hungry for hard drive space as Windows 95/98 
(Win95/98). A few improvements of regular Windows 3.11 
over regular Windows 3.1 are better video drivers (the built- 


in ability to put more colors and resolution on-screen) and a 
few other minor fixes/improvements. 

Q a Can I install and run Windows 3.1 off a Zip drive? 

A a Yes. Contrary to what many technicians will tell you, 
■ Windows 3.x (unlike Win95/98) can install, start, and 
run, off any partition (drive letter) that is a writable 
medium, whether it's removable or not. All it requires is that 
DOS is installed and running off the normal C: drive. We 
used to run a few systems with Windows 3.1 on the D: parti¬ 
tion (or section) of the hard drives. We discourage doing this 
because a few programs (notably the Windows 3.1 version 
of Internet Explorer) falsely assume that the WINDOWS di¬ 
rectory must be on C: and then won't install themselves 
properly. Remember one other thing: If you were thinking of 
running Windows 3.1 on a Zip disk while having Windows 
95 (Win95) on your main drive, you'll still need some sort of 
dual-boot provisions on the hard drive. Keep in mind that 
the transfer rate of a Zip drive is slower than that of a hard 
drive, so running Windows from the Zip drive will result in 
noticeably slower performance. 

■ Start!- HHBS 

Q a I have two icons left over on my 
■ Desktop from a flawed uninstall of a 
utility. The icons, of course, won't actually open any programs 
since the programs themselves aren’t on my computer. 

They have no properties, and they won’t delete. In fact, when I 
use Windows Explorer to look inside my Desktop folder they're not 
visible there. Dragging them to the Recycle Bin does nothing, and 
no clickable context menu offers a delete option. What's going on, 
and more importantly, what can I do to delete these? 

A a These are what we call ghost icons. Open Windows 
■ Explorer and open the View menu, then choose 
Options and View. Select the option to Show All Files. 
Select Apply, then OK. Now, find the WINDOWS folder 
and locate the ShelllconCache file. This holds temporary 
copies of the Desktop icons and all other icons viewed by 
the system-type tools (such as Explorer, Control Panel, 
and My Computer), so deleting this file may remove your 
ghosts. If you do much browsing, one thing you'll see 
when using Control Panel or Explorer is that the icon 
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cache file gets larger. In fact, if you find that when 
Windows opens your icons they seem to take a long time 
to appear on your Desktop, it might be a good idea to oc¬ 
casionally delete this file (even if you have no ghost icons). 
That can considerably speed up the display of the icons. 
Some technicians tell us they've seen this file get as big as 
5MB (compared to about 300 kilobytes when it's first 
built). The slowing effect of letting this file become too big 
is often ignored when trying to optimize Windows. 

When you delete ShelllconCache it'll be rebuilt, smaller 
and cleaner, the next time you restart Windows. Deleting it 
is unlikely to cause catastrophes; but to be safe you might 
copy it to a diskette before deleting. To finish, reboot your 
system. 


Q b When I click the Shutdown button, my computer starts to 
■ shut down but never gets to the screen that says "It's 
now safe to turn off your computer." Is this bad? What can I do 
about it? 


down Windows. Keep doing this until you find the one icon 
whose removal results in a normal shutdown. Once you find 
the guilty party, contact the program's manufacturer for as¬ 
sistance. If removing all the icons from the STARTUP folder 
doesn't help, you'll have to dig deeper for a solution or live 
with the ugly incomplete exit. 


^^^^OMPUTEi^JARDVMRE 

Q b Although I know I shouldn't touch the 
■ screen of my portable PC, other folks don’t 
know, and it ends up with distracting fingerprints. 
How can I safely clean the portable's screen and free it of 
fingerprints? 


A a You can buy some special fluids that say they're for 
■ cleaning anti-glare computer screens, but a very 
slightly damp (with maybe one drop of dish detergent per 
cup of water), clean, lint-free cloth will often work, too. If 
your local water is hard, you may want to use distilled or 
deionized water. 


A a When Win95 shuts down it does many things, in- 
■ eluding safely closing all open programs. It's desirable 
to let Win95 run through this procedure. But if its failure to 
exit normally isn't causing obvious problems the next time 
you want to start the computer, it's likely more of a nuisance 
than a problem. It also could be a problem if you ever want 
to use the "Restart in MS-DOS" mode option in shutdown. A 
balking exit can manifest itself by hanging for minutes at the 
"Please wait while your computer shuts down" screen. 

Some causes of shutdown problems are damaged or con¬ 
flicting device drivers or a misbehaving program that's in 
your STARTUP folder. To see if the problem is in your 
STARTUP folder follow these steps: 

Reboot the computer and hold down the SHIFT key as 
soon as you see the blue sky Win95 opening screen (if your 
system has two separate appearances of that screen, wait for 
the second appearance before pressing SHIFT) and keep 
holding it until Win95 loads. Holding the SHIFT key keeps 
things in your STARTUP folder from starting automatically. 
Now click the Start button, then click Shut Down. Click Shut 
Down The Computer, then Yes. Allow Windows at least 
three minutes to shut down before assuming if s out to lunch. 

If Windows shuts down normally this time it means a 
program being loaded in the STARTUP folder may be 
causing your problem. To figure out which is the guilty 
party, remove the icons from your STARTUP folder one at a 
time, with the following steps. Click the Start button, high¬ 
light Settings, then click Taskbar. Click the Start Menu 
Programs tab, then click Advanced. Double-click the 
PROGRAMS folder, then double-click the STARTUP folder. 
Drag any one icon from your STARTUP folder to the 
PROGRAMS folder and then restart the computer. Shut 


Q b I was installing a second hard drive, but when I came to 
■ the part that required me to partition the new drive and 
make it active by using FDISK, FDISK wouldn't even recognize 
the existence of my new drive. 

A a FDISK is a basic utility for partitioning and activating 
■ bare hard drives (or resetting the division in older 
drives). It's more basic than the operating system (Windows) 
itself. If FDISK can't tell a drive is present, then there's a 
hardware problem with the drive, a problem with the drive's 
jumpers (small plastic pins that tell the drive whether it's the 
first, second, or only drive on the computer), or (often) its ca¬ 
bles could simply be loose of incorrectly connected. Often, 
it's simply that the Basic Input/Output System (BIOS) of 
your computer has not yet recognized the presence of the 
drive. The BIOS is the very first thing to "come alive" when 
your computer turns on. You may need to get into the ad¬ 
justable settings of your BIOS using a routine called CMOS 
Setup or just Setup. Once there, you may need to check 
whether the BIOS' settings (regarding what hard drives are 
present) match what you actually have connected inside the 
computer. Usually you'll get into these routines by watching 
the screen carefully during startup for some brief instructions 
(such as "Press <Del> to enter Setup.") See "Venture Into 
BIOS" in the February 1998 issue for tips and instructions on 
accessing your CMOS setup routines. 


Q b I have a two gigabyte (GB) 1996 EIDE hard drive, but I 
■ heard that installing an even newer type of drive called 
Ultra-DMA can significantly improve the performance over my 
1996 drive. Is that true, and what's involved? 
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COMPUTER HARDWARE (cont.; 


A a These newer drives have a capability also called 
■ Ultra-DMA, Ultra-ATA, DMA-33, or UIDE. It refers 
to the technology that controls the flow of information be¬ 
tween the read /write head hovering over the disks and the 
electronics that feed information to and from the elec¬ 
tronics connecting to the rest of the PC. An Ultra-DMA 
drive may or may not speed things up. Even if it does, 
don't expect a throughput rate anything near the theoret¬ 
ical maximum of 33 megabytes per second (MBps) and a 
theoretical doubling of performance over your not-that-old 
EIDE drive. In your case expect maybe a 10% to 30% 
throughput increase in reality. 

The gain is less than what the ads imply because even the 
maximum rate of your present drive's ability to deliver data 
to the PC (16MBps) is already far faster than the ability of 
any spinning disk to deliver data to the drive's read/write 
head. It's a bit like having a freeway off-ramp capable of 
handling 200mph traffic when the freeway itself can't handle 
anything faster than 60mph. 

Keep in mind, if you install one of these newer Ultra- 
DMA drives on any but the newest motherboard (the main 
circuit board in your PC) it won't help at all because the 
older board's BIOS can't talk to the drive in its fastest mode. 
In that case, you'd have to install a special Ultra-DMA 
adapter (at the cost of about $100 and one open expansion 
slot) to even get the modest 30% gain we estimated. 

Often the only way to really speed up disk throughput is 
getting a drive that spins significantly faster. 

If you had a much older (pre-1994) IDE drive, it might 
well have been worth replacing for speed gains since those 
older drives can rarely exceed 2MBps throughput. That's 
well below the 4MBps to 6MBps EIDE or UIDE drives can 
actually achieve. 

Q m My PC came with a 33.6 kilobits per second (Kbps) 
■ faxlmodem. I'm seeing various 56Kbps modems out there 
for around $30, although name-brand units such as those from US 
Robotics and Hayes are $150-$200. I'm upgrading my system and 
I'm pretty sure my online service can handle higher speeds than 
33.6Kbps. Should I get a 56Kbps modem? Is name brand impor¬ 
tant? The last time I messed with this machine while it was still 
working fine, I crashed it. Is a modem swap high-risk? 

A m Before even considering the swap, call your online 
■ service and make sure it supports 56Kbps. Also find 
out whether it supports only one of the two older competing 
standards or if it supports the newer V.90 standard that 
works with all 56Kbps modems. 

56Kbps modems usually only run at about 44Kbps; few 
phone lines are clean enough to run them at their full rated 
speed. If you get one, lean toward the newer V.90 standard 
rather than an older one following one of the previous 
standards. 


We can’t say non-brand-name modems are less reliable, 
but support/help and upgrades may be harder to come by. 
Especially if you buy off-brand, consider buying where 
someone will install it and test it for you by fully connecting 
to your service provider and, say, downloading a small file, 
and establish that you really have a high-speed connection. 
Otherwise you might spend weeks tinkering with it. Expect 
to be charged for that service and testing. 

We're sad to say that any time you mess with a perfectly 
behaved machine there’s a chance you'll be sorry. However, 
installing a new modem isn't likely to cripple your system. 
At worst, if it provokes havoc, you can usually just pull it 
out, shove the old one in, and be back where you were. 



THIS OLD PC 


1 1 saw a computer with a Pentium Pro central 
processing unit (CPU) for sale on the World 
Wide Web at a place called ComputerGeeks. How old 
is a Pentium Pro? Is it obsolete? The ad said it's new. 
How can it be new if the CPU isn't current? Is it safe to purchase 
from an online store? 

A m The Pentium Pro CPU was, for a short time in about 
■ 1996, the most modem of Intel's Pentium line. Though 
Intel doesn't make them anymore, it still stocks and sells 
them. The Pentium Pro's guts are largely identical to the 
Pentium's, but because the cache is built right into the CPU, a 
Pro usually outperforms a regular Pentium of the same speed 
rating. Made in speeds from 166 to 200 megahertz (MHz), 
and often supplied with a large cache, it's no slouch. Because 
it lacks the MMX multimedia features, however, it's hardly 
cutting edge. Being different, and incapable of plugging into 
sockets meant for either the older simple Pentium or the 
newer Pentium II, if s more of an oddball than a dinosaur. 

Because of price and other factors, fewer Pros were sold 
than either earlier or later Pentiums. The particular com¬ 
puter you saw advertised is, like many using the Pro, ca¬ 
pable of simultaneously running two CPUs. When run with 
dual processors, each running at a modest 200MHz, it prob¬ 
ably would outperform many new 333MHz systems. The 
catch is that only Windows NT, not Win95/98, can take ad¬ 
vantage of the presence of dual processors. And if you later 
add a second Pentium Pro, it has to have the same size in¬ 
ternal cache and speed as the first. 

We receive many questions asking whether some 
product is a good deal or whether some Web merchant is 
safe, and we can't possibly check them all out. Some sell 
stuff that is new (sometimes even carrying a warranty) but 
discontinued. We do happen to know ComputerGeeks is 
reputable, generally having good, if slightly unusual, stuff. 
When shopping such bargain sites on the 'Net if s essential 
that you either really understand the products (for ex¬ 
ample, not buy a dual-processor computer if you're not 
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WORD PROCESSING 


running Windows NT) or trust the merchant to publish the 
catches and/or advise you honestly and competently if 
you explain your intended use and ask whether the 
product is suitable. Liberal return privileges and pur¬ 
chasing by credit card also provide some safety in Web 
hardware hunting. 


Q a I'm running my old Ami Pro 3.1 word processor under the 
■ Win95 operating system. It works fine, but when I try to 
cut and paste stuff from certain newer programs, particularly from 
Internet Explorer or WordPad, I get the message, "Can not import 
all of" during the paste step, and then it fails. I can paste from Ami 
Pro to all newer programs. What can Ido? 


m 

zl gem 

want to mal 


ONLINE COMMUNICATIONS 


I'm considering switching from using 
CompuServe's E-mail software to a more 
generic program such as Outlook or Outlook Express. I 
want to make sure my new E-mail program can search files of old 
E-mail efficiently. (I keep thousands of old E-mail messages and 
need to find old stuff often.) I'd want at least the search abilities of 
the CompuServe mailer (search for From, To, Subject contains, 
Message contains, etc.) and preferably even be able to search for 
messages in a particular date range. Does Outlook Express or 
Outlook have any search abilities in its filing system ? Are there 
other mail programs that stand out in that respect? 


A a Outlook Express (which comes with Win98 and 
■ Internet Explorer 4.0 ) has a basic text search feature. 
The full version of Outlook (comes with Microsoft Office or 
can be purchased separately) has a stronger find function. 
Another popular E-mail program, Eudora, also has good 
search abilities, but few mailers have really robust and fast 
searches for half-forgotten items buried in the amount of old 
mail you keep. Another option is to use a utility called 
ForKeeps to file and search your E-mail (whether your pro¬ 
gram is CompuServe, Outlook, Eudora, or even if you use 
more than one program). ForKeeps extracts the E-mail from 
several other programs and provides powerful and fast 
searching of them. You can obtain a free 30-day demo of 
ForKeeps at http://www.bmtmicro.com/catalog/for 
keeps/fknewll.htm or on CompuServe at Go: freeware. 


Q a Internet Explorer 3.02 has an option to suppresslhide the 
■ toolbar, making for a larger viewing area. The problem is 
that the Back and Forward buttons, which I use almost constantly, 
are then missing. Is there a keystroke shortcut that works the Back 
and Forward functions even when the toolbar is hidden? 

II B Internet Explorer 4.0 is an improvement in that respect. 
§\m It has an icon on the toolbar called Fullscreen that in¬ 
creases viewing area the way you like, yet doesn't hide the 
Forward and Back arrows. But even if you don't want to up¬ 
grade to version 4.0, you can have your full-screen and mo¬ 
bility, too. While holding down the ALT key, try pressing the 
right-arrow key to go forward and left-arrow to go backward. 


A a A number of small incompatibilities such as this 
■ occur sometimes when running older Windows 3.1 
programs under Win95/98. Since the word processor ver¬ 
sion you're running is so old, don't expect the maker to fix it. 
You can upgrade to the newer Win95 version called Word 
Pro. Or as a workaround, try this: Go to Programs, Acces¬ 
sories, Notepad. Paste what you want into Notepad, then 
paste from that into Word Pro. If you use this trick regularly 
you'd want to make a shortcut to Notepad and then drag 
and drop the shortcut onto your Start button. 


Q a I use Word 6.0. The Insert menu includes the Symbol com- 
■ mand, which displays symbols and special characters avail¬ 
able for insertion. I installed some new symbol font packages in 
Windows and would like to install them so they're available to 
view and insert from the Insert, Symbol menu. Can you help? 

A a You're confusing the font control abilities supplied 
■ by Windows itself with Word's own ability to insert 
special characters. Word's menu bar includes an option 
called Insert. One of the menu choices is Symbol. In that di¬ 
alog box you should find one tab that would insert certain 
common special characters such as ©, ®, etc. There should 
be another tab called Symbols that lets you select from a 
drop-down list of fonts currently installed in your com¬ 
puter. If you select one font there, it'll show you a table of 
all the characters (special and otherwise) available in that 
font. That dialog box also features a Shortcut button for 
adding or changing the shortcut of any character. 
Highlighting a character there and double-clicking it also 
will insert it into your document at the cursor's position. 
Take a look at "Q&A" in the July 1998 issue, where we ex¬ 
plained how a built-in Windows (both 3.1 and 95/98) 
utility called Character Map can do the same thing; it 
works in any Windows program, not just Word. ■ 


Get straight answers to your technical questions. Ask 
Smart Computing'. Send your questions, along with a 
phone and/or fax number so we can call you if neces¬ 
sary, to: Smart Computing Q&A, P.O. Box 85380, Lincoln, 
NE 68501. Please include all version numbers for the 
software about which you’re inquiring, operating system 
information, and any relevant information about your 
system. (Volume prohibits individual replies.) 
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T his new addition to 
our popular Q&A 
column covers the ques¬ 
tions we frequently hear, 
hut you may be too shy to 
ask. Frequently asked 
questions (FAQs) are a 
popular service for 
bringing new users up to 
speed quickly on the 
Internet and in computer 
help files. Check here each 
month for straight an¬ 
swers on questions every 
user asks at some point. 

This month's FAQs cover 
a key component in what 
you see: video cards. 


What do video cards do? 

Video cards (sometimes called graphics cards or 
graphics accelerators) are special expansion cards 
in your computer designed to handle graphical 
data. The video card creates, or renders, the im¬ 
ages on your monitor. Video cards are a hot topic 
among game players because of games' intense 
graphical demands, but video cards are needed 
for any kind of computing. A good video card will 
speed up your two-dimensional (2-D) applications 
(programs such as Excel and Quicken) and will 
give a boost to videoconferencing sessions and 
three-dimensional (3-D) images on the Web. Video 
cards are more important than ever, due to the 
ever-increasing emphasis on multimedia com¬ 
puting. 

What is the difference between AGP and PCI? 

Peripheral Component Interconnect (PCI) and 
Accelerated Graphics Port (AGP) are two kinds of 
connections used by video cards. Several other de¬ 
vices, such as modems and sound cards, also use 
PCI technology. AGP, on the other hand, is de¬ 
signed for video cards only. PCI video cards have 
been around for a while. The majority of Pentium- 
class computers use PCI video cards. 

AGP has been around since the introduction of 
Pentium II computers, but has not yet become 
widely used. This is due to the fact that you only 
can use AGP cards on motherboards with Intel's 
Pentium II processors. (A motherboard is the 
large circuit board in your computer to which all 
the computer's internal components are attached). 
Processors from AMD and Cyrix can't use AGP 
technology yet. Almost all Pentium II computers 
sold today use AGP rather than PCI video cards. 
For this reason, AGP will continue to become 
more popular as PCI video cards are eventually 
phased out. 

The big advantage of AGP video cards is that 
they transfer graphical data much faster than PCI 
cards. PCI transfers about 100 megabytes of data 
per second (MBps), whereas AGP video cards can 
transfer about 500MBps. AGP is faster because it 
creates a shortcut between the video card, the 
system memory, and the processor, which is much 
more efficient than the PCI setup. 

What does video memory do? The computer al¬ 
ready has its own RAM, so why do I need more for 
my video card? 

Video cards use their own memory to store 
graphical data while they create the image to be 


displayed. Video cards use the system memory as 
well as their own. The more memory a video card 
has, however, the less often it will have to retrieve 
information from system memory. This means your 
computer will process graphical data more effi¬ 
ciently, which improves system performance. 
Having video memory is like hiring an extra em¬ 
ployee to relieve some of the workload from current 
workers. 

Most video cards come with 2MB or 4MB of 
built-in video memory, but you usually can add 
more. Typically, the maximum amount of memory 
you'll find on a video card (both AGP and PCI) is 
8MB. In most cases, you can add additional memory 
to cards with 2MB or 4MB. 

It's best to buy a video card with 8MB of 
memory. You won't pay much more for the extra 
memory, and it's bound to be helpful somewhere 
down the road. If you buy a card with 8MB of 
memory now, you won't have to worry about up¬ 
grading it later. 

Are all video cards compatible with all software? 
What if they aren't? 

In a perfect world, any video card should work 
splendidly with any software. In our world, how¬ 
ever, a particular video card occasionally will not 
cooperate fully with a particular program. This 
may result in faulty rendering of a picture, choppy 
images, or other image problems. These glitches 
occur most frequently in graphics-intensive pro¬ 
grams such as games. If you encounter a problem, 
check out the software manufacturer's World 
Wide Web site to see if it offers a downloadable 
patch (software that repairs another program) that 
will resolve the problem. It's also possible that the 
video card manufacturer may have a patch avail¬ 
able. 

I keep hearing about different kinds of "chipsets" 
in video cards. What are they and does it matter 
which kind my card has? 

A chipset is basically the brains of the video 
card, much like a processor is the brains of the 
computer. Graphics card manufacturers often use 
chipsets manufactured by another company. Some 
of the more popular chipsets over the past couple 
of years are the 3Dfx VooDoo from 3Dfx 
Interactive, the Riva 128 by Nvidia, and the Rage 
II from ATI. ■ 
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For 15 years, Norton Utilities™ has helped people get the most from their computers. 
You could say we’ve gotten to know people’s computers pretty well. But there’s another 
reason why, after all these years, Norton Utilities is still the #1 problem solving software. 
It’s because we listen to what computer users like you have to say. 

New Norton Utilities 3.0 has nine new features that computer pros have asked for. 
It gives you better problem solving, improved optimization, superior data recovery, 
and enhanced crash protection. In fact, it helps prevent crashes and screen 
VPl freezes three times as effectively as any other product on the market. Thanks 
I to your input, Norton Utilities is still the experts’ choice. To download 
L/\J a free trial version or for more information, visit www.symantec.com. 


15 YEARS, 15 MILLION SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


SYMANTEC, 


Symantec and Norton Utilities are registered trademarks of Symantec Corporation. Norton is a trademark of Symantec Corporation. 
Ali other trademarks are properties of their respective holders. © 1998 Symantec Corporation. All rights reserved. 













EDITOR 

W hen Ralph Nader 
can't be reached, 
bring your computer 
service problems to our 
Action Editor column. 
This page will help you 
find products, resolve 
service problems, and 
keep manufacturers alert 
to the critical issue of 
customer relations. 

Jk re you having trouble 
JT\ finding a product or get¬ 
ting adequate service from a 
manufacturer? If so, me want to 
help solve your problem. Send 
us a description of the product 
you're seeking or the problem 
you had with customer service. 
In billing disputes, include rele¬ 
vant information (such as ac¬ 
count numbers or screen names 
for online services) and photo¬ 
copies of checks. Include your 
phone number in case we need 
to contact you. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity; 
volume prohibits individual 
reply. Write to: 


P.O. Box 85380 
Lincoln, NE 68501-5380 


Send E-mail to editor® 


Dear Action Editor, 

A few months ago, I installed the Norton Utilities 3.0 
upgrade. As a result of this installation, I am unable to 
close America Online (AOL) by clicking the box with 
the "x" in the upper-right corner of the screen. When I 
attempt to exit AOL in this way, my computer freezes 
and forces me to reboot. 

Symantec says this is an AOL problem because AOL 
uses an old driver (the Microsoft Ole32.dll). AOL is 
aware of the problem but says it has no intention of fixing 
it. Many AOL users have complained on the AOL bul¬ 
letin board about this problem. My associates who have 
upgraded their Norton Utilities are also quite frustrated. 

1 tried to remove Norton Utilities from my hard drive 
but it is not listed in the uninstall program list in 
Windows 95. Since many of your readers have probably 
encountered this problem, would you please determine 
whether a fix is available or at least inform us of what we 
can do, other than cancel our AOL account, to fix the 
problem. And if we just need to uninstall Norton 
Utilities, what is the best way to do it? 

Ralph Ereudenthal 

West Palm Beach, FL 

You are correct when you say AOL has a 
problem with the Microsoft 01e32.dll. AOL and 
Symantec, however, have done something about it. 
AOL should automatically update its subscribers to 
the new driver when they log on. AOL does this pe¬ 
riodically with problems such as this. AOL 4.0 will 
already have the new driver in place, so the older 
versions are the only concern. 

If AOL doesn't update you automatically, 
Symantec offers a patch, which is essentially a new 
driver, to replace the Microsoft driver. Press the up¬ 
date button while in Norton Utilities to download 
the patch. 

The final problem you have, deleting Norton 
Utilities, is more difficult to diagnose. Our Symantec 
contact says you should be able to delete the pro¬ 
gram from the Add/Remove menu in the Control 
Panel. If it's not there you should probably call 
Norton's tech support at (541) 465-8440. Priority calls 
can try (541) 927-4019. (Tliere is a charge for calls to 
this number.) 


Fax us at (402) 479-2104 


Dear Action Editor, 


Can you tell me where I can purchase an 
instruction book on use of Lotus 


SmartSuite 96? 1 have not had any luck. If nothing else, 
can you tell me how to contact the Lotus Company so I 
can receive information? 

Mary Libal 

Burbank, IL 

Lotus sent us an evaluation copy of SmartSuite 
96 with an instruction book, which we forwarded to 
Mary. But other SmartSuite 96 owners should not 
expect the same treatment. The program has been 
out of print for more than a year, and Lotus knows 
of no other company that sells its owners manual. 
To contact Lotus, call (800) 346-3508 or (617) 577- 
8500 or check out its World Wide Web site at 
http://www.lotus.com. 



Dear Action Editor, 

I have had a few occasions where I needed to destroy 
sensitive company data on a malfunctioning hard drive 
before returning it to the vendor. I couldn't return the 
hard drive, however, because the computer would not 
boot. 

I guess what I need to do is demagnetize the disk. I 
know there is a product called the degausser that you can 
use to erase data on magnetic tapes, but I have not been 
able to locate one that will work on hard drives. Do they 
make one like this? If so, can you give me some idea 
where I might be able to purchase one? 

Rose Frasnelli 

Wheeling, WV 

Data Security Inc. has a degausser, the HD- 
3000. It is approved by the U.S. Department of 
Defense (DOD) for removing data from different 
sizes of tape drives and hard drives (one-third, 
one-half, and full height) and it doesn't require 
disassembly of the tape drive. 

The HD-3000 sells for $24,500. Of course, you 
can spend much less on a degausser, such as Data 
Security's TC-14 for $3,776. Many of the lower- 
end degaussers, however, do not meet DOD stan¬ 
dards and require you to remove the hard drive 
from the PC. 

Call Data Security at (800) 225-7554 or (402) 

434-5979 or check out its Web site 
(http://www.datasecurity.com) for 
more information. 
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GLOSSARY 


battery pack —A rechargeable battery 
power supply used in a portable computer. 
Battery packs are usually removable so they 
can be replaced with fresh battery packs 
when one runs down. 

border—In desktop publishing, a line or 
other graphical element that surrounds a pic¬ 
ture or an object such as a picture frame. 

compatibility mode —a mode in 
which a system supports software from 
another system. 

dynamic-link library (DLL) —An 

executable subroutine stored as a file separate 
from the programs that may use it. DLLs, 
which allow for the efficient us of memory 
because they are loaded into memory only 
when needed, are used extensively in the 
Windows operating system. 

electromagnet —A device that creates 
a magnetic field by using an electric current. 

expansion card —An add-on elec¬ 
tronic circuit board that give a computer 
new abilities. Expansion cards are used to 
connect devices such as modems, 
fax/modems, sound cards, graphics cards, 
hard drive and CD-ROM controllers, mice, 
or extra ports to a PC. 

file recovery —The process of rebuild¬ 
ing lost files from a diskette or hard drive 
after a malfunction or deletion. Usually files 
are not entirely deleted from a disk, and 
unless the file location on the disk where 
the file once was has been overwritten 
with new data, a variety of utility programs 
can be used to recover at least some of the 
data. 

flag —A bit of information with two possi¬ 
ble states, which can be thought of as "on" or 
"off." Sometimes software'is designed to per¬ 
form a certain action on files with a particular 
flag set to the "on" or "off" position. 

full backup— Backing up, or saving, all 
files from one storage medium, usually a 


hard drive, to another medium. It includes 
every file regardless of whether the file has 
changed since the last backup. 

General Protection Fault (GPF)— 

A warning that a program has tried to reach a 
portion of memory that it is not supposed to 
be accessing or that the program is trying to 
perform a function it cannot perform. This 
error often forces the user to exit the applica¬ 
tion and reboot the computer. 

global positioning system 
(GPS)— A network of satellites that helps 
users determine their locations on Earth. With 
the right software and GPS modem/receiver, 
anyone can establish a connection to these 
satellites, run by the U.S. government. 

Integrated Drive Electronics 
(IDE) —A standard used since the mid- 
1980s for connecting hard drives, CD-ROM 
drives, and tape drives to computers. 

Integrated Services Digital 
Network (ISDN) —A telecommunica¬ 
tions network that allows for digital voice, 
video, and data transmissions. ISDN replaces 
the slow and inefficient analog telephone sys¬ 
tem with a fast and efficient digital communi¬ 
cations network. 

lag— The difference in time between when 
a user performs a task and the result of that 
task appears, such as the fraction-of-a-second 
pause that occurs between the time a key on a 
keyboard is pressed and its character appears 
on-screen. 

parallel port —The computer interface 
outlet or plug where an external parallel 
device, such as a printer, can be connected to 
a PC. This type of port allows more than one 
bit of data to be transmitted at once. 

random-access memory (RAM)— 

The standard type of memory that is read 
from and written to by the central process¬ 
ing unit and hardware. Information in RAM 
can be stored and accessed randomly, and 
therefore, more rapidly. The more RAM a 


system contains, the more information it can 
handle, and the more programs it can run, 
at one time. 

Serial port — An input/output channel 
for serial data communication. A serial port 
is the connection point on a computer used 
to connect a serial interface device to the 
system, such as a mouse and/or modem. 
Serial ports are typically identified as com¬ 
munication (COM) ports. 

signature —Data used for identifica¬ 
tion. Many E-mail users include a short, 
two- or three-line signature at the bottom of 
their E-mail messages indicating their name, 
job position, phone number, or other infor¬ 
mation. 

template— A ready-to -use, permanent 
document setup with basic layout, formatting 
commands, and formulas. Users can enter 
information to create individualized reports, 
letters, and other documents. 

terminal adapter (TA)— a device 
that lets a PC interface with another computer 
via an Integrated Services Digital Network 
(ISDN) phone line. It is the equivalent of a 
modem for an ISDN communications line. 

tracking speed — The rate a which a 
mouse (or other input device) pointer trav¬ 
els across a computer screen. The tracking 
speed often can be adjusted relative to how 
fast you move the mouse, so the speed at 
which the pointer moves on your screen 
may not be the same speed at which you are 
moving. 

Utility — Software designed to perform cer¬ 
tain housekeeping tasks, such as those related 
to managing system resources (such as disk 
drives and printers) and file capabilities (such 
as sorting and copying). 

warm boot— A method of resetting a 
computer system that is already powered on, 
commonly used to recover from errors such 
as General Protection Faults. 
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Editorial 


Try Some Teamwork 

Our Revamped Web Site Helps 
Readers Help Each Other 


How could he not 
know that?!" 

Every "Jeopardy!" 
fan has yelled some¬ 
thing along these lines. 

At least once in every 
show, some flustered 
contestant stalls on a 
question you could 
have answered when 
you were still doing pa¬ 
perwork with crayons. But all your yelling .at the screen 
can't get the answer through the screen, past Alex Trebek, 
and into the contestant's mind. You're helplessly stuck 
watching the grounded player. 

We hate that feeling. We get it from all the reader mail 
that talks about struggling with problems that we know 
have fairly common solutions. We get that feeling from the 
stacks of those letters that must wait for answers while we 
attend to publishing this magazine. We start to see a cure for 
that feeling when we regularly hear from readers writing in 
with their own solutions to reader questions printed in our 
Q&A and Action Editor columns. Being the insightful folk 
that we are, it didn't take long to see a solution brewing. We 
went to work creating an answer that solved that Jeopardy!- 
like helplessness in our own comer of the world. 

We've created a way for our readers to actually share solu¬ 
tions with other readers who don't find answers quite so clear 
as those that actually know them. It's the Q&A Board on our 
redesigned World Wide Web site at http:/ /www.smart 
computing.com. On the main page, click View Q&A Board. 
This forum provides a place for our subscribers to post ques¬ 
tions on any computing topic. Our publication will provide 
answers for some questions. But, as you may guess, this kind 
of technical support draws a lot of traffic, and we could use 
some help handling the volume of inquiries posted on the 
board each day. That's where you can jump in and start 
sharing your knowledge. 

Any reader can view all the questions on the board. 
When you see one for which you know the answer, don't 
pull a Jeopardy! and shout it at the monitor; point your 
mouse to the link labeled Click Here If You Have An 
Answer. Enter your solution and click Save. Your answer 
goes on the board for all visitors to read. 


As you surf the Q&A 
Board, you may be sur¬ 
prised at how many so¬ 
lutions you have. Maybe 
your struggles last 
weekend taught you the 
key to connecting Zip 
drives. Perhaps you've 
already done the leg- 
work to find out where 
the device drivers for 
CD-ROM drives like to 
hide in configuration 
files. Maybe you know 
the buttons to push to get promised rebates from Acme 
Computers. You may consider your technical knowledge 
shallow, but every PC user's experience is guaranteed to be 
valuable to someone else. If you lurk around the Q&A 
Board for a while (reading questions and answers without 
participating), you'll get a feel for where you could jump in. 
With participation, you'll soon get caught up in the sense of 
community provided by this kind of Internet tool. It's one 
of the online world's most appealing features. 

If you're getting answers from other readers on the board, 
remember your Latin and caveat emptor. Smart Computing 
does not review readers' postings for accuracy. Use your 
common sense when taking advice and always back up your 
system so you can escape any troublesome adjustments. Feel 
free to post a follow-up question asking your advisor what 
kind of system they used in arriving at the solution. Different 
PC configurations affect the results of various processes. 

Take time to tour the rest of our revamped Web site 
when you're not giving and receiving advice in the Q&A 
Board. The site is still under construction, but you can try 
early versions of its new features. Highlights include a 
searchable index of articles produced by Smart Computing 
and special issues produced under the PC Novice name in¬ 
cluding our Guide To Upgrading and the Windows 95 Tips , 
Tricks & Troubleshooting issue from our Learning Series. This 
archive is the perfect way to quickly find the articles you 
need on a specific topic. In the future, we'll add our 
Computing Dictionary, regular hardware reviews, and a 
guide to the best sites on the Web. The Smart Computing 
Web site is currently free to all visitors, but in the near fu¬ 
ture it will be open only to Smart Computing subscribers and 
buyers of selected newsstand issues. Look for further de¬ 
tails later in coming months. ■ 
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WOW - Xerox With-Out-Worry SM The Xerox DocuPrint XJ6C 
Support Color Inkjet Printer 
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It’s a breakthrough any way you look at it. 


Introducing the Sony VAI0* 505 SuperSlim notebook computer. Buy yours now at participating Sony 
retailers, direct from Sony VAIO Direct'" at 1-877-SONY-NOW or on the web at www.sony.com/505 





